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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.’ 
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FERN SEED. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





“ We have the receipt of fern seed : we walk invis- 
iple.”—SHAKESPEARE, Henin IV. 


Au! the fairy favor! I have found it, 
Or it found me; 
For the elves keep watch and ward around it. 
All would be 
Vain except for their goodwill to me, 
To unloose the spell with which they wound it. 


In my shoe I drop it; soft yet pliant 
Down it sifts. 
Now unto my love I go reliant. 
If she lifts 
But one eyelash at my coming, shifts 
One small finger-tip, or laughs defiant 


In. my face—well then the cunning fairy 
Charms io vain. 
See! I lift the latcb ; with step as airy 
As the rain 
On a tender field of summer grain 
Enter in—so! There sits Mistress Mary. 


Strange, most strange! Yes, there she sits, 
soft humming, 
At the wheel. 
Her blue eyes meét my eyes, no blush coming; 
Little heel 
Taps the floor in measured beat. I feel 
Naught she sees, 80 strong is fairy mumming. 


Now she pauses, smooths a ringlet rightly, 
Drops her thread. 
What! the spell is false? She smiles, and 
brightly 
Rose and red 
Glows the fait cheek. One low word she said. 
Did I catch the léw word, whispered lightly ? 


*Twasmy name! Away with all disguises! 
Out of shoe 
Shake I seed, discarding all devices. 
She is true! 
In my proper shape I stand to woo; 
Kiss my darling mid her first surprises. 
re 


A RELIGIOUS WAR NEAR AT 
HAND. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 





MANY a quiet reader, on seeing this bead- 
ing, will say: ‘“‘Exaggeration again. An- 
other sensation novel. Another partisan 
trick.” Now, though such offenses as 
these are not justly chargeable to me, still 
upon this question, any more than upon 
any other, I would not have the reader to 
accept my statements as authoritative. I 
mean to prove by facts, which, unfortu- 
nately, are unquestionable, that the Ro. 
manism of the present day, far from being 
a religion, is only an aggressive and con- 
tentious political system, and that, in view 
of the gigantic organizations which the 
Jesuits and Rome are every where develop- 
ing, a religious war is inevitable and even 
near at hand.” 

Assuredly itis not thé indifferentists in 
religion who will begin this war. Yet they 
too will perforce take part in it, in defense 
of their civil and political rights, which 
will be attacked by the Jesuits and Roman- 
ists, For it is to’be observed that the Jesuits 
and Romanists aim ‘not only at universal 
religious supremacy, but also at supremacy 
in civil and political’ matters’ The tem- 
poral, say they; must be subordinate to 
the spiritual; the state to the Church.” 
Since the publication ‘of the Syllabus this 

been a commonplace; and it is manifest 
that just now the Company of Jesus and 





Rome are making every effort to put in 
practice. the subversive’ and revolutionary 
principles of the Syllabus. 

Do the Jesuits and Ultramontanes dread 
civil war? By no means. Look at Spain, 
where Carlist Ultramontanes and Alphons- 
ist Ultramontanes have been fighting 
against one another for some time. It isa 
matter of public notoriety that the Carlists 
have as, leaders priests, who fire their re- 
volversoftener than they pronounce abso- 
lution, And these disciples of.the Cure de 
Santa Cruz are applauded, upheld, and 
supported by the Ultramontanes of France, 
Belgium, England, Germany, ,and other 
countries. A Parisian, M, Liebman, bad 
in March, 1875, collected for the Carlists 
46,304 francs.. On the 19th of March.the 
Univers, a Papist journal, published its 17th 
list of subscriptions for the Carlist sol- 
diers, amounting to 1,880 francs; on the 
20th of August, its 18th list, amounting to 
2,031 francs;.on the 9th of September its 
19th list, 923.francs. The majority of the 
subscribers are. priests, Jesuits, and mem- 
bers of various religious orders. : 

Last September the Pope’s nuncio at 
Madrid, Cardinal Simeoni, published a 
circular letter addressed to the Spanish 
clergy and people, urging them to uphold 
the Concordat of 1851, the first article of 
of which says that ‘‘the Catholic religion 
is exclusively dominant in the realm, and 
that every other form of religion must. be 
excluded .and interdicted.’’. This Con- 
cordat of 1851 surrenders the state and the 
civil power to the Curia and. the Jesuits, 
and the Curia can demand of the secular 
power all the requisite faculties for pre- 
venting the establishment or practice of 
any other form of worship in Spain. Such 
a Concordat plainly provokes a religious 
war, and the. Cardinal Simeoni, when he 
iusists on the Spaniards complying with 
this Concordat, simply incites them to 
civil war. 

A French liberal newspaper, having 
recently declared that. by sending Simeoni 
to Madrid Rome recognized the government 
of Don Alfonso, but only to force him to 
execute the Concordat of 1851, under threat 
of Ravaillac’s poignard, M.  Veuillot’s 
Univers denied that Rome had officially 
recognized the government of Don Alfonso; 
but, so far was it from denying the threat 
of Ravaillac’s dagger, that it added: ‘If 
there is a threat, it will fulfill itself.” 

In the burning of thecity of San Miguel, 
Salvador, priesis led the mob to pillage, 
and many other facts of the same kind 
might be quoted. Such conduct is in per- 
fect agreement with Jesuit and Roman 
doctrines. Last year Canon Torres Asensio, 
professor of theology aud missioner apos- 
tolic, published at Paris, from the house of 
the ‘‘ publisher to the Pope and the Arch- 
bishop,” a work entitled “ Right of Cath- 
olics to defend themselves.” Under 
pretense of moderation, the author, never. 
theless, recognizes “the perfect right of 
insurrection.” In certain circumstances he 
holds that the exercise of this right is even 
“‘obligatory.” To legitimatize this obliga- 
tion of taking up arms, it is enough, he 
says, if there exists just cause of war. 
Now, clearly, there will be just cause, 
according to Rome and the Jestits, when 
there is question of defending religion— 
and religion with them is popery. This 
declaration is formal. The official journal 
of the Diocese of Paris warmly commends 
this work “in view of évents which may 
occur.” ' 





Is this plain enough? But this is not all. 
The new free universities, which must base 
their’ teaching on the Syllabus, will, of 
course, give to students an avti-national 
education. On the one hand, these clerical 
universities will teach their students that 
their supreme chief on earth is the Pope, 
and that he must be obeyed, under pain of 
eternal damnation. On the other hand, the 
state universities will teach the contrary of 
allthis, The result will be that the rising 
generation will be divided into hostile 
camps; the point of dispute being the 
supreme authority to which every Catholic 
Frenchman must submit, in politics as well 
asin religion. Does not this lead to civil 
war? 

Then what is the origin and what is the 
aim of those Catholic committees, so 
called, which the Jesuit faction is organiz- 
ing and establishing every where—not only 
in France, but also in Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Germany? I might answer this 
question myself; but I prefer rather to 
quote the testimony of a French Protestant 
journal, the Christianisme au XIX Siecle. 
On the 17th of September this journal 
stated, in accordance with the admission of 
a member of the Paris Committee, that 
these Catholic committees had their origin 
simultaneously at Paris and'in Brittany, in 
1871, springing from patriotic distress and 
from an act of Christian hope. And it 
added: ‘“‘Thus the origin of this work 
breathes war. The object is to take a Catho- 
lic revenge on Protestant Prussia. A tinge 
of religion is thus given to a purely polit- 
ical antagonism.” 

But the question grows bigger still with 
peril 21d menace when we consider the 
speech deliveréd by Cardinal Manning 
{then Archbishop Manning), on January 
20th, 1874, at the meeting of the League of 
St. Sebastian. “ Now,” said he, ‘‘that the 
nations of Europe have risen in revolt, have 
dethroned the Vicar of the Church so far 
as it 1s possible for man to do so, and have 
made usurpation of the Holy City a part of 
international law; when all this has been 
done, there is but one solution of the diffi- 
culty—a solation which I regard as immi- 
nent—and that is the terrible scourge of 
a Continental war—a war which will surpass 
in horrors the wars of the First Empire: I 


do not see how this war can be avoided.’ 


And it is my firm conviction that, despite 
all: obstacles, the Vicar of Christ will be 
restored to his legitimate place.” 

The conspiracy of the Romanists against 
the present Italian Government, their fixed 
resolve to set up again the temporal throne 
of the Pope, are thus confessed and plain 
to be seen. We' hear this every day in 
France. Daily the’ Romanist pilgrims 
chaunt the hymn “Save Thou Rome and 
France.” Save Rome—i.¢., restore the Pope- 
king; save Franée—#.'¢., place Henri V. on 
the throne. And we all know what would 
be the policy of Henri V. 

In short; it is plain that, first, the Jesuits 
and Ultramontanés virtually hold doctrines 
which lead to insurrection—even bloody 
insurrection—against their opponents; that, 
second, they are getting ready, organizing 
for this wat.’ This is an undoubted fact as. 
regards Eutope, and éspecially France. As 
forthe United States’ of America, there, 
too, are Jesaits and ‘Ultramontanes who 
have the game nature, the same orders, the 
same designs as those of Europe. But they 
are in a minority; they will bide their op- 
portuhity with all the more patience since 
it is only a question of time. 





THE STEIN MONUMENT AT 
BERLIN. 


Ir is refreshing to witness the gratitude 
of the Germans toward all who by word 
or deed have contributed toward that 
national unity which had long been their 
dream and is now their pride. Not only 
have they made handsome settlements 
upon the living statesmen and generals who 
created the Empire, but they are commem- 
orating in stone and bronze the poets, 
statesmen, and warriors who in time past 
labored for the grand conception of a 
united German people. It is curious to 
observe in this matter of national unity 
how the patient, enduriog faith of the few 
is now caught up by the enthusiastic devo- 
tion of the many. For instance, more than 
half a century ago the victory of Hermann 
over the Romans was made the subject of 
a drama, which, however, after a few 
representations, fell flat and was with- 
drawn from the stage. But after the 
French War of 1870-71 a clever manager 
perceived that all the old heroic declama- 
tion about driving out the Romans would 
have new pith and’ point through a covert 
allusioi to the French, or to the Pope and 
the Jesuits—the ‘‘ Romans” of to-day. 
The play was revived, and, though lacking 
in some of the esséntial qualities of a good 
stage piece, has been adopted as a national 
drama, and for two seasons bas drawn 
crowds to rival theaters. Last summer, as 
you know, at Detmold all the pomp of the 
Empire was assembled for the unveiling of 
the grand statue of Arminius, upon which 
the artist bad spent a life of solitary toil 
and patient hope. 

The’ minstrel who composed ‘‘ The 
Watch on the Rhine,” to whose stirring 
strains the German army marched to 
victory, has now his monument near the 
stream he loved so well; though a few 
years ago none would have thought of 
making him a national hero. And now 
the monument of Stein, which has: been 
talked of and worked at by spells for more 
than twenty years, and for some years 
past has been accumulating dust in the 
atéier, while awaiting a place for its erec- 
tion, has found at last its fittest place iu 
front of the House of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, which Owes its existence to hisfar- 
seeing plans of national reconstructior. 
Never was that saying more strikingly 
fulfilled: ‘* Ye build the sepulchers of the 
prophets, and your fathers killed them.” 
The greatest prophet and reformer that 
Prussia hid seen for many a day was 
doomed to spend years in exile and to die 
inan ignoble retirement; and now court, 
church, university, army, parliament, and 
people conspire to build his shrine in the 
chief market-place of the imperial capital. 
Stein’s fame and work were more Pussian 
than German; yet what he did and planned 
for Prussia has made the Germany of to- 
day. He was the Bismarck of his time, 
but his time was not Bismarck’s. 

Born to a petty princedom in Nassau, 
(1757), he felt. it to be nobler to serve in a 
great and rising state than to rule in s 
small one, and, foreseeing the future of 
Germany in the Prussia that Frederic the 
Great had created, he entered the service of 
that monarch (1781) in the modest. position 
of superintendent, of mines. The admin- 
istrative capacity he here showed, in de- 
veloping the mines, in improving roads 
and buildings, and in financial reforms, 





led to his promotion (in 1797) to the govera- 




















orship of Westphalia, and in 1804 to a 
seat in the eabinet of Frederic Wiliam III, 
as minister of commerce. 

Here he projected a series of refo 


extending to the whole political. constita” 


tion of society, with s view to recover |” 


Prussia from thé poembaues ema ite ° 


sudden and daring ascenden 


leon had reduced it, By emancipating the | 


peasantry from the remaing of feadal 
tenure, he created a middle class of inde- 
pendent landowners, to offset the hereditary 
nobility; by restoring to towns and dis- 
tricts a measure of self-government, he 
revived that spirit of local independence 
and responsibility which, far more than 
centralization, is the guaranty of national 
unity; by providing for universal educa- 
tion he laid'the foundation of that nation- 
al intelligence which in our day has 
given Prussia its easy superiority over 
Austria and France; and by advocating 
general and obligatory military service he 
laid the foundation of that military 
strength and discipline which have made 
the Prussian army invincible. He attempt- 
ed also that great reform, which Bismarck 
has but tardily accomplished, of bringing 
the ministry to unity of guidance, action, 
and responsibility. At the same time, he 
restored the disordered finances of the 
country, infused life into industry, and 
furthered the interests of Prussia with 
minor German states, as a counterpoise to 
Austria. 

But his reforms were too radical and bis 
spirit too resolute for the king, and in 1807 
he left the cabinet, under a sharp rebuke 
from his sovereign for willfulness and ob- 
Btinacy. Six months later he was recalled, 
as the only man who could check the 
encroachments of France. So formidable 
did S:ein make himself to Napoleon that 
the Emperor proclaimed him an outlaw 
and forbade any of his allies to give him 
shelter. Then was witnessed the disgrace- 
ful spectacle of the king of Prussia, the 
heritor of Frederic the Great, so overawed 
by the self-made emperor of France that 
he allowed his best minister, the regenerator 
of Prussia, to go into exile. 

Stein now gave all his energy and skill 
to perfecting the alliance against Napoleon, 
and bad. a marked influence upon the 
courts of Austria rid Russia., He had his 
teward when %2 entered Paris with the 
victorious allies, But the overthrow of 
Napoleon was followed ™ Prussia by a 
reuetion from the very principles that had 
contributed to her victory; and Stein, who 
would then bave pressed for a constitution, 
was suffered to go into retirement upon his 
native estate, where he died, in 1831. 

But such aman could not be forgotten. 
Not only did his works. praise him, but a 
noble monument to his memory was soon 
produced in his biography by the now 
venerable Dr. Pertz, late director of the 
Royal Library, “As Prussia grew more 
mature in her strength and liberty sbe 
bethought herself of the man to whom she 
owed so much, and a monument in bronze 
was ordered, upon a model by Schiévelbein, 
who, however, did not live to complete bis 
work. This represents Stein in the dress 
of fifty years ago, in the attitude of making 
a speech. The figure is effective and the 
likeness is said to be good. Upon the base 
the more memorable scenes of his life are 
tepresented in relief. 

The unveiling was marked by that fine 
and tasteful effect that characterizes such 
ceremonies in Germany. Before the 
monument was 4 splendid pavilion for the 
court, on either side were tribunes for high 
military and civil officers, around was a 
railed space for members of parliament and 
the university and other invited guests. 
Thousands of people filled the market- 
place and lined the windows, balconies, 
and roofs of the adjacent houses. The 
Emperor was hindered bya cold from being 
present; but the Crown Prince, the Crown 
Princess, and other members of the royal 
family occupied the pavilion. After a 
choral, Rev. Dr. Kégel led in a devotional 
exercise, half prayer, half panegyric. 
The Grown Prinee and Princess, Count 


Moltke, who officiated as chairman 
of the committee, Dr. © Testz; and 
others laid the basement stone. Von 


Moltke ‘now called for cheers for the 
Emperor, which were given heartily. At 
this instant the curtains fell, the trumpets 





sounded, and the band struck up the 
‘wational hymn. Dr. Gneist then gave-an 


| @Adress on the character and. services of 


Stein, after which Count Moltke delivered 
tbe statue wage ge Berlio, A few 


service, - Most interesting was {t to 
toyaltydo homage ‘to the man who 
had broken down so many of its traditions; 
and the army do homage to the €ivilian 
who had prepared the way for its triumphs. 
The world does move; and not only so, 
but kings and captains who once fancied 
that they moved the world now acknowl- 
edge that it moves,and they themselves 
move with it. ZEGYPTER. 
BERLIN, PRUSSIA, 27th October, 1875. 
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TRUST IN GOD'S LOVE. 


BY L. W. WALKER, 





“ Cniip!” sang the snow-bird, ‘“‘knowest thou 
not me? 
I’m one of God’s messengers, sent unto 
thee. 
I bring thee a message from Heaven above: 
‘Trust, child, God’s wisdom, his fatherly 


love.’ 
**The ground is all covered with fresh fallen 
snow— 
Not a leaf, not a blossom; yet surely we 
know 


After storm will come sunshine, after 
winter the spring. 

Trust, child, in God’s mercy ; true peace it 
will bring. 


“Bear well, then, thy sorrow; 
in vain— 
Golden the sunset after the rain. 
Look up in your sadness to Heaven above ; 
Bright the to-morrow. Trustin God’s love.” 


"twill not be 


Waited the messenger, 
given, 
Answer to take from me back into Heaven. 
“Bear thou on wings of love these words 
from me: 
Father, thy will be done. I trust in thee.” 
NR 


NEIGHBORHOOD TALKS. 


(As REPORTED BY MR. CODDING.} 


God’s message 


BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 





‘‘ AND now,” said Doctor Crosbie, ‘‘ we 
are ready for more of Miss Betty’s 
‘reasons’ for arbitration.” 

‘This is one very good reason,” said 
Miss Betty; ‘“‘it would offeran easy way 
by which nations might save their honor. 
At present they rush into battle to heal 
their wounded honor; they cannot yield 
this or that point of honor. Now, were the 
plan of arbitration adopted, this honor 
might be saved without the sacrifice of 
human life. In cases of dispute, neither 
side would consider it dishonorable to 
submit to the decisions of a tribunal 
established by mutual consent, or to con- 
form to laws which its own representatives 
had helped to frame.” 

‘*T think you are right there,” said 
Elmer. , 

‘‘And another good reason is,” said 
Miss Betty, ‘“‘that there is no other deliv- 
erance for the natious, In the present 
state of things they are obliged to watch 
each other narrowly,and if one adds to 
its army and navy, forges more cannon, 
builds more forts, why all must do 
the same. Every year the military 
expenses increase; every year more and 
more men are converted from _ pro- 
ducers into soldiers; every year the labor- 
ing classes are more and more weighed 
down by taxation. Statesmen are chiefly 
occupied in devising ways of paying for 
wars that are past and in making ready 
for wars that may come—that is, they are 
considering how additional taxes may be 
wrung from the people. What can be 
done? Qne nation dares not stop while 
the others goon. If the system of warfare 
were abolished, Europe could pay her 
debts with that immense portion of her 
revenues which now goes for military 
expenditure, and her people would find 
deliverance. Wiser headsthan mine take 
this view of it, as you will find by reading 
some of these marked passages. And this,’ 
ghe continued, ‘‘ reminds me of another of 
my reasons, which is emphatically a reason 
of expense. I wish some of you would 
look in these pamphlets for items concern- 
ing the money-cost of the war system, 








They give some interesting statements 
made by M. Larroque, a French writer. 
‘* Here ssomething,” said Emily, “which 
is quoted from Mr, Dudley Baxter’s work 
on ‘National Debts.’ Itseemsthat, mainly 
ir to war expenditures, the national 
bab an of the world increased 
within twenty-two years to amount of 
‘two billions two hundred, and. eighteen 
| million pounds. Pounds, mind; not dol- 
lars! 
fifteen hundred millions. Our own. war 
debt, you know, was three billions.” 

‘*M. Larroque,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ calcu- 
lates the naval and military expenses of 
Europe at £550,000,000 a year. And Mr, 
Richard states that, in spite of these enor- 
mous sums constantly extracted from the 
pockets of the people, the financial affairs 
of nearly all Europe are in a state of chronic 
embarrassment. After showing the large 
and rapidly increasing ‘deficit’ of the various 
countries, he says: ‘There is absolutely no 
limit to this process. . . . I believe it 
is no exaggeration to say that the military 
expenditure of Europe has doubled within 
the last thirty years. And there is no reason 
in the world why it should not; but every 
reason, according to the system now in 
vogue, why it should double itself again in 
the next thirty years, and so through every 
thirty years to the end of time.” Now is 
there no remedy for this? Cannot the 
human reason be brought to bear upon this 
monstrous system of waste and ruin? Is 
the combined statesmanship of Europe 
equal to nothing better as international 
policy than playing on ® more and more 
gigantic scale this miserable game of ‘ beg- 
gar my neighbor’ ?” 

“Sir Charles Trevelyan thinks,” said 
Miss Fullerton, “ that it would be impossible 
to support an army equal to the require- 
ments of England. And Professor Oairnes, 
another Englishman, declares that their 
entire revenue would not pay the expenses 
of such an army, and that they ‘might as 


well be crushed at once by the enemy as" 


ruined by the slow torture of the tax-gath- 
erer.’ It is also stated here that Europe 
spends two billions for war purposes, to 
forty thousand for education.” 

“Plenty more statistics are given in 
regard to the money-cost of war,” said Miss 
Betty. ‘But let us look now for items 
concerning its life-cost. One of my nine 
reasons for arbitration is that it would 
prevent the dreadful butchery which takes 
place on battlefields. I suppose the pre- 
ciousness of human life is not to be dis- 
puted ?” 

‘‘Byerywhere except on battlefields it is 
regarded as precious,” said the Doctor, 
“ and is hedged about with every protection 
which governments can devise. In time of 
war men are slaughtered like cattle. There 
must be something terribly wrong ina 
system which can so suddenly destroy the 
value of human life.” 

‘‘Let me read you this passage, quoted 
from Blackstone,” said Miss Fullerton. He 
says: ‘So tender is the law of England of 
the lives of the subjects that no man can 
be convicted of any capital offense unless 
by the unanimous voice of twenty-four of 
his equals and neighbors.’ Mr. Law- 
rence, in quoting this, asks: ‘But are not 
the lives of a hundred or a thousand or a 
million subjects who fall sometimes in a 
single war, charged with no crime, desery- 
ing of asimilar safeguard from the law 
and the same ‘tender care’ of the judges? 
Why not? Who can tell?’” 

“We have societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals,” said Emily. ‘‘ Why 
not have them for the prevention of eruel- 
ty tomen? They deserve pity as well as 
the brutes.” 

“For we must remember,” said Betty 
Prince, ‘‘ that one-fifth of the very flower 
of Europe is reserved to make ‘ troops’ of.” 

“And to think,” said Miss Fullerton, 
‘“ upon what slight causes rulers and _poli- 
ticians are ready to plunge their people 
into this wholesale slaughter.” 

‘Professor Levi,” said the Doctor, ‘‘in 
his ‘ Wages and Earnings,’ calculates that 
the lives sacrificed by war in the last four- 
teen years would about equal in number 
all the able-bodied male population of Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. A writer here 
asks if there is no way of checking this 
suicidal insanity on the part of the nations. 
The statistics given of the loss of human life 


Europe's part in this fncrease is’ 
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many of these recent ¥ could hav 


prevented by appeals to a con 










tions or & et 3g court of 
there beenvo as 
“We can’t say as te that,” 
‘‘but I was reading just.now of a case ii 
which the -of some such gnstitution 


was seriously Wait a moment and I’ll 
find the place.” ~ 

“This need of it Is another reason for 
having it,” said Betty Prince, ‘‘and one I 
had not counted in.” 

“‘The case I was speaking of,” said 
Emily, ‘“‘related to France and Mexico. 
When they were at war, in 1838, the Court 
of St. James offered its mediation; but it 
was rejected, on the ground that there was 
no foreign tribunal high enough to impose 
its jurisdiction. Laveleye says here: 
‘ Were there a regular, known,and approved 


means of obtaining satisfaction without re- 


sort to arms, the public opinion of the world 
would brand with infamy the state which 
insisted on war. ... The savage slays the 
man who disputes his possessions; the 
civilized human being summons him to a 
court of justice. Each follows his interest 
in the manner that seems to himself tiie 
most advantageous. Nations act like sav- 
ages because there is no tribunal to do 
justice between them. Establish the tri- 
bunal,and it becomes their interest to submit 
their differences to it, instead of slaughter- 
ing one another.’” 

“IT suppose,” said Elmer, ‘‘that this 
grand tribunal would be very much like 
what our Congress and Supreme Court are 
to the states,” ‘ 

‘*T think so,” said Emily. “‘ John Stuart 
Mill, referring to the latter, says: ‘It 
dispenses international law and is the first 
example of what is now one of the most 
prominent wants of civilized society—a 
real international tribunal.’ Lord Derby, 
speaking in Parliament on the question of 
some difficulty with Spain, said: ‘ Uohap- 
pily, there is no tribunal to. which cases of 
this kind can be referred. . . . If such a 
tribunal existed, it would be a great benefit 
to the civilized world.’” . 

‘*It would save some wars, at any rate,” 
said Betty Prince; ‘‘and if it only saved 
one it would do a great deal of good.” 

‘I wonder,’ said Miss Fullerton, ‘that 
rulers, politicians, and private citizens do 
not see how beneficial among nations would 
be the constant influence of a well-defined 
system of international laws,” 

“To show just how beneficial,” said the 
Doctor—“ that is, to consider in detail the 
probable good results of such an influence 
—would cost us much thought and many 
words.” 

** As one good result,” said Miss Betty, 
‘* we might mention that the principles of 
our religion would have a chance to 
progress. I think it is the strongest reason 
of all for the arbitration plan that the war 
system stands directly in the path of 
Christianity. We have spoken of this 
already ; but it has not yet been counted in 
among my nine reasons—ten, I think they 
number now.” 

‘This last one is 
Emily. 

“Yes,” said Miss Betty; ‘‘ but I thought 
it just as well to mark a few passages, so 
as to give my ‘reason’ a firm support. 
This extract from a published sermon 
declares that the principle of evil has run 
underneath every war. Itsays, speaking 
of wars, ‘that goodness personalized 
would have prevented and will prevent all 
strife’; and adds that ‘the object & 
Christianity is to produce this harmony 
among men by personalizing goodness.’”’ 

‘*Wecan hardly say that the war sys- 
tem stands in the way of religion,” said the 
Doctor. ‘* These marked passages of yours 
show it to bea very active agent for evil. 
‘War is a system out of which almost alj 
the virtues are excluded and into which 
nearly all the vices are incorporated.’ 
‘War asan institution cannot, be origin- 
ated and as a means cannot be ‘applied to 
its professed end without reversing in 
practice every moral principle of the New 
Testament.’ ‘As the War of the Revolu- 
tion was followed by indifference to 
religion, so the Civil War has leftmultitudes 
unsettled in faith and in habits.’ ‘The 
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history of demora moral sense 
appears tobe weakened by'tlie spectacle 
of brute force contending with brute force; 
the sensibilities are blunted by indifference 
to suffering and familiarity with death: 
the morals of camps are proverbially loose. 
The custom.of destruction is apt to beget 
the love of it” Rey. Dr. Lawrence asks if 
itbe nota cruel immorality to draw up 
two armies of men in hostile array and 
‘bid them slaughter each other for no 
personal injury and no animosity even.’” 

“I thought I marked a passage in an 
English pamphlet,” said Betty Prince, 
“Oh! bere it is: 

“*Probably only those who are ac- 
quainted with the internal affairs of 
armies know bow much of the sum total of 
vice and immorality in each state might 
be attributed to its military establishments. 

. In the first place, there is the tend- 

ency to laxity which is sure to exist 
among large bodies of men _ herded 
tovether, out of reach of home influences. 
In an army this tendency to laxity is 
strengthened by the mechanical nature of 
the employment, which discourages mental 
activity; by the general want of principle 
induced by the substitution of obedience 
to a superior officer for obedience to the 
man’s Own moral consciousness; and by 
the comparative freedom of the soldier 
from the civil law and his subjection to 
military lew, which is terribly severe on 
cmparatively trifling offenses and as terri- 
bly lax on some real crimes.’ 
“If you like figures as well as facts,” 
continued Miss Betty, ‘‘it is stated here 
that Christendom pays ninety dollars for 
war to every one dollar it pays for preacb- 
ing the Gospel.” 

‘I read an article the other day,” said 
Miss Fullerton, ‘‘headed ‘The Christian 
the World’s Bible.’ It was written in 
support of the high claims made for 
Christianity. I think ‘the world’ must 
read with amazement the Prussian chap- 
ter of its ‘Bible, for in the Christian 
country of Prussia every man is compelled 
by law to learn to fight.” 

‘The French chapter would be equally 
amazing to an inquiring Pagan,” said 
Emily. ‘In France, you know, nearly all 
the able-bodied male population are under 
arms or in training for the armies.” - 

‘*And in the English chapter,” said 
Betty Prince, ‘“‘ the poor benighted heath- 
en—as, for instance, Mr. Sampson’s ‘ Jap. 
anee’-—would read that English Christians 
maintain immense organizations of pro- 
fessional men-slayers, which organizations 
have so vile an influence that respectable 
people are unwilling to reside in their 
vicinity.” 

“The moral evils of war,’’ said Miss 
Fullerton, ‘‘ are to be deplored beyond all 
account more than any others of its evils.” 

“‘T have come across here,” said the 
Doctor, ‘'a whole page of ‘opinions’ of 
noted men—Grotius, Milton, and others— 
as to national responsibility. According 
to their ideas, what is unchristian in an 
individual is unchristian in a nation. 
Grotius says: ‘The same rules of justice 
and natural law which are binding upon 
individuals are binding upon nations.’ 
Hegel says: ‘The state is the realization 
of the moralidea.’ Milton says: ‘A nation 
ought to be but as one huge Christian per. 
wnage, one mighty growth or stature of an 
honest man, as big and compact in virtue 
asin body.’ Another writer asks: ‘Who 
will say that revenge, which by all benig- 
nant standards is a vice and a sin in private 
persons, becomes an element of virtue and 
honor in a ruler or a nation? Has God 
given one code of morals to citizens and 
another to soldiers and politicians?’ ” 

“Well, well,” said my Uncle John, “ al- 
lowin’ it all to be so, what 1s goin’ to be 
done about it? Everybody owns up that 
war is a bad thing and ought to have a stop 
puttoit. But what can common sort of 
folks like us do in the matter?” 

“They can help turn public opivion 
against it,” said the Doctor. 

“Why, public opinion is agin’ it,” said 
my Uncle. 

“It does mot seem to me that everybody 
considers war to be a bad thing,” said 
Emily, “or that public opinion is against 
it. A person of influence—supposed to be 
the guide and counselor of Bismarck—in a 
recent public speech, spoke of the ‘ useful- 
ness’ of war, and declared that the only 
limit to the thought of a national army 
Was that of physical possibility. And as 
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Free to all— a heal-ing stream, Flows from Calvary’s mountain. 
There the bright and morn-ing star Shed its beams a-round me 
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3 Near the Cross! O Lamb of Goa, 
Bring its scenes before me ; 
Help me walk from day to day, 
With its shadows o'er me. Cho. 


4 Necr the Cross I'll watch and wait, 
Hoping, trusting ever, 
Till I reach the golden strand, 
Just beyond the river, Cho. 


The above is from “ Gosprt, HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS,” used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, which weare 
now offering as a Premium to our Subscribers. 





for public opinion, that still permits war 
to be glorified. This from Sydney 
Smith applies as well to our times 
as to his: ‘On every side of me 
I see causes at work to spread a most 
delusive covering over war and to remove 
its shocking barbarities tothe background. 
I see it in the history which tells me of the 
superb appearance of the troops and the 
brilliancy of their successive charges. I 
see it in the poetry which lends the magic 
of its numbers to the narrative of blood 
and transports its many admirers, as by 
its images and its figures and its nodding 
plumes of chivalry it throws its treacher- 
ous embellishments over a scene of legal- 
ized slaughter.’ ” 

‘Legalized slaughter,” repeated one of 
the company, after a pause; ‘‘and none 
the less slaughter for being legalized!” 

“ Well, it is not for us poor worms of the 
dust to presume to do away with this 
great calamity,” said my Uncle. “The 
Lord will remove it in his own good time. 
We must wait for the workin’s of the 
Gospel.” 

“The Lord uses means,” I remarked; 
‘and we are not told to wait for the 
Gospel to work, but to preach it.” 

‘It is often the case,” said Miss Fuller- 
ton, “that writers and talkers, after 
acknowledging war to be an evil, think it 
necessary to add that the evil must be 
endured, that the world is not good enough 
to abolish it, and that this and that nation 
would never submit to avy other way 
of settling their disputes. Is this the 
Way to remove a wrong? Suppose a 
preacher were to say to his congre- 
gation: ‘Such and such courses are 
bad; but you are not good enough to 
avoid them, and you will never consent to 
adopt any other. Wait. The Lord will 
make you better in his own good time.’” 

“If public opinion were against war,” 
said Emily, ‘‘we should hear the unan- 
imous voice of the Press crying out to the 
nations: ‘This system of human slaughter 
is an outrage against reason, a curse to 
bumanity, and the disgrace of Christendom! 





You ought to be ashamed to settle your 


controversies in so barbarous a way. Let 
your wise men hold counsel together and 
devise methods more in accordance with 
the demands of civilization.’ ” 





A COMPOSITIVE STATE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Mr. Henry WHEATON, in his ‘‘ Elements 
of International Law” (p. 79), says that 
‘“*sovereign states, permanently united to- 
gether by a federal compact, either form a 
system of confederated states (properly so 
called) or a supreme federal government, 
which has sometimes been called 'a com- 
positive state.” In the German language 
these two kinds of federal compacts are 
respectively designated by the terms 
Staatendund and Bundesstaat. 

The compact by which independent 
states are simply confederated together 
does not differ essentially from an ordinary 
treaty. Their internal sovereignty remains 
unimpaired; and the acts of the federal 
body created thereby are not laws operative 
upon individuals, but rather recommenda- 
tions depending on each state for their 
efficiency and application. Such was the 
character of the Germanic Confederation, 
and also, to a large extent, of the Union of 
the American States, under the Articles or 
Confederation, prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The other form of union is that of a 
compositive state, existing and operating 
under a federal government that is supreme 
within the scope of its powers and whose 
laws act directly upon individuals. The 
several states thus united are not annihil- 
ated or dispossessed of all governmental 
powers; yet their sovereignty, both internal 
and external, is limited by the powers ex- 
clusively granted tothe general and cen- 
tral government, and also by those which 
may be expressly or by necessary implica- 
tion denied tothem. A political system 
thus organized is complex and duplicate in 
its nature and is really made up of two 
governmental organisms, with a prescribed 
sphere of action assigned to each. 

The latter, and not the former, is clearly 
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the kind of union recognized and estab- 
lished by the Constitution of the United 
States. This Constitution is not a mere 
treaty between sovereign states; but a fun- 
damental law, under which a bona fide gov- 
ernment exists and exercises the powers 
delegated toit. Oneof the first resolutions 
of the convention that drafted the Consti- 
tution declares ‘‘that a National Govern- 
ment ought to be established, consisting of 
& supreme Legislative, Executive, and 
Judiciary ” (“ Madison Papers,” p. 749). In 
accordance with this idea, the Constitution 
speaks of itself as being ordained and es- 
tablished by “the people of the United 
States,” and also as being the ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion for the United States of America.” It 
is ‘‘ the supreme law of the land,” and, as 
such, imparts its own supremacy to all 
laws and treaties of the United States 
enacted or madein pursuance of its author- 
ity. The judges of state courts are re 
quired to be bound by this Constitu- 
tion, anything in the constitutions or laws 
of the states to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Not only senators and representa- 
tives in Congress, but also members of the 
several state legislatures and all the execte 
tive and judicial officers of the several 
states and of the United States, before 
entering upon the duties of their respective 
offices. must declare ‘‘ by oath or aflirma- 
tion” that they will ‘‘ support this Consti- 
tution.” The Constitution provides forja 
government of the United States, consist- 
ing of the two houses of Congress, of a 
president and a judiciary; and to each 
department thereof it delegates a specified 
class of powers, rendering the government 
thus created competent to enact and 
administer laws.. The President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, is 
authorized to make treaties with other 
nations. Certain duties and certain prohi- 
bitions are imposed upon the several states, 
considered in their corporate character as 
bodies politic. Providing for its own 
amendment, the Constitution declares that 
all amendments adopted in the manner 
prescribed ‘‘shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes asa partof this Constitution.» 
Such amendments are a part of “the 
supreme law of the land,” for the minority 
that may vote against them. just as realiy 
as they are for the majority by whose votes 
they were adopted. 

These constitutional features séttle the 
question tbat the United States, taken as 
a collective unit or whole; form a nation, 
and not merely a confederation of nations, - 
and that the Government thereof possesses 
within the sphere of its powers the attri- 
butes of a supreme go¥ernment. In rela- 
tion to other nations it has all the ordinary 
powers of a national government; and in 
relation to the people themselves it has all 
the powers delegated to it, and im the 
exercise thereof it acts directly upon 
individuals, enacting laws for their ob- 
servance and enforcing them, avd that, 
too, without any reference to state lines. 
Its jurisdiction extends over the entire 
territory of the United States and over all 
the inhabitants resident therein, with the 
exception of the Indian tribes. Looking, 
then, at the Constitution in the national 
aspect of its provisions, what we see is a 
nation, existing under a national govern- 
ment and officered by persons chosen, 
either directly or indirectly, by the people 
This fact lies upon the very face of the 
instrument. 

When, however, we study the same Con. 
stitution with reference to the internal 
composition of this nation, especially with 
reference to the several states considered ag 
political entities or organizations, distinct 
from each other and distinct from the 
National Government, we just 2s clearly 
perceive another and not less importan; 
class of facts. History informs us that the 
original thirteen states were once colonies 
of Great Britain; that before the Revolu- 
tion these colonies appointed delegates to 
represent them in a convention subse 
quently known as the Colonial Congress; 
that this Congress finally issued the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and then prosecuted 
the war with the mother country until it 
was superseded by another provided for by 
the Articles of Confederation; that the 
Congress of the Confederation continued 
the contest to final victory; that the states, 





finding the Articles of Confederation de- - 
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fective and insufficient for’a national 
government, appointed delegates to a con- 
vention, now known as the Federal Con- 
vention; that this Convention drafted the 
plan of a Constitution for the United States; 
and that this Constitution, being subnritted 
to the people of the several states, was by 
them adopted through the agency of state 
convéntions. These adopting states preced- 
ed the Constitution, as did the United States 
under the Articles of Confederation. More- 
over, “‘the people of the United States” 
who ordained and established this instru- 
ment for their common government and 
benefit were not fused into one common 
mass, either in the act of adoption or as 
the result thereof. 

The existence of the original thirteen 
states and of all others subsequently added 
to the Union, as distinct political organiza- 
tions, having a jurisdiction limited to their 
respective territories and possessing all 
governmental powers except those exclu- 
sively delegated to the United States and 
these denied to the states, is one of the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution. 
To muke this point entirely sure and guard 
against any possible construction in con- 
tradiction thereof, the Tenth Amendment 
formally declares that ‘‘the powers not 
délegated to the United States by the 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
states are reserved to the states respectively 
orto the people.’ No state territorially 
overlaps another, and no two or more 
states can exercise jurisdiction over the 
same terrifory; and, except as they are 
united in the federal system, the states are 
foreign to and independent of each other. 
The sphere of their reserved powers con- 
stitutes the sphere of their reserved state 
rights; and within this sphere each state 
conducts a govermment over its own 
citizens in its own way, subject to no 
review or reversal by any other govern- 
ment, The General Government has no 
more power over the government of a 
state, when operating within its sphere, 
than it has over the government of Great 
Britain. 

Not only-do the states, with their 
reserved powers, exist under the federal 
system; but in several important partic- 
ulars they are politically equal to each 
other, without any reference to their sev- 
eral populations or extent of territory. 
They were thus equal inthe primary act 
of ratifying the Constitution. By its own 
terms it required the affirmative vote of 
conventions of at least nine states for its 
establishment as ‘‘ between the states so 
ratifying it.” The states are also equal in 
the process of amending the Constitution, 
since every amendment must have the 
approving vote of three-fourths of the 
legislatures of the several states or of 
conventionsin three-fourths thereof. Their 
‘representative power in the Senate of the 
United States is just equal, since each state 
is entitled to two and but two senators, 
chosen, not directly by the people, but by 
the legislature thereof. So also in the 
election of President and Vice-President 
each state is entitled to two electorsin the 
Eiectoral College, to correspond with its 
senatorial representation; and in the event 
that the choice of President should go to 
the House of Representatives, the vote is to 
be taken by states, and the representation 
from each state is to cast but one vote, no 
matter how large or small its population. 
These features of the Constitution proceed 
upon the principle not only of state exist- 
ence, but also of state equality in certain 
respects. As political units they are 
political equivalents in the above particu- 
lars and exercise the same representative 
power in and over the Federal system, 
however widely they may differ in terri- 
tory or population. This state equality is 
not an accident or inadvertence in the Con- 
stitution, but a result attained only after 
long and earnest debate in the Federal 
Convention. 

Duties also are assigned to the states 
some, of whith are indispensable to the 
existence of the governmental machinery 
for which the Constitution provides. The 
Senate is a constituent element of a consti- 
tutional Congress, and the members of 
this Senate must be chosen by state legisla- 
tures. Ifa vacancy happens in the Senate 
during the recess of any state legislature, 
the executive of the state is authorized to 











fill it by temporary appointment until the 
next meeting of the legislature, and then 
it is made the duty of the legislature to fill 
the vacancy; and so, if vaeancies happen 
in the representatives from any-state, the 
executive thereof ts required to issue writs 
of election to fill them. The Constitution 
declares that “ the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for senators. and 
represenatives shall be prescribed in each 
state by the legislature thereof.” The 
electors of President and Vice-President in 
each state are ‘to be appointed in such 
manner as the legislature thereof shall 
direct. Thése provisions show not only 
that the Constitution imposes duties: upon 
the state, but also thatthe discharge of at 
least some of these duties is essential to the 
existence of the National Government. 
The Government cannot perpetuate itself 
in its present form without state action. 
Neither a Congress nor a Président of the 
United States is possible without such 
action. 

The political body designated as ‘‘ the 
people of the United States,” considered 
as exercising the elective franchise, bas no 
existence except as the aggregate of the 
people in the several states. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of 
Minor os. Happersett (21 Wallace, pp. 170, 
178), said that ‘tthe United States has no 
voters in the states of its own creation,” 
that ‘‘the elective officers of the United 
States are all elected directly or indirectly 
by state voters,” and that “ the Constitution 
of the United. States does not confer the 
right of suffrage upon any one.” The 
states, and not the General Government, 
determine the qualifications for voting, 
and, hence, define the electoral class in the 
several states; aud, independently of their 
action, no one in any of the states has any 
elective power in respect to any Federal 
officer. The political constituency of the 
United States is decided by state authority, 
subject to the conditions that the electors 
of representatives in each state “sball 
have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the state legislature,” and that no citizen 
of the United States shall be denied the 
right to vote “‘on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” 

The political system recognized and 
established by the Constitution -contains 
two great organic elements—the one of 
which is found in the National Govern- 
ment, and the other in the several state 
governments united under and subject to a 
common Constitution. The nation exists, 
and within its territorial bosom the states 
exist. The two together make a com- 
positive state. Referring to this duplicate 
character of our political system, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Lane County vs. Oregon (7 Wallace, 
p. 76), held the following language: 

‘““The people of the United States con- 
stitute one nation under one government, 
and this government, within the scope of 
the powers with which it is invested, is 
supreme. On the other hand, the people 
of each state compose a state, having its 
own government and endowed with all 
the functions essential to separate and 
independent existence. The states dis- 
united might continue to exist. Without 
the states in union there could be no such 
political body as the United States, Both 
the states and the United States existed 
before the Constitution. The people 
through that instrumest established a 
more perfect union by substituting a 
National Government, acting with ample 
power directly upon the citizens, instead 
of the Confederate Government which 
acted with powers greatly restricted only 
upon the states.” 

In the case of Texas vs. White (7 Wal- 
lace, p. 725) the Court also said : 

“But the perpetuity and indissolubility 
of the Union by no means imply the loss 
of distinct and individual existence or of 
the right of self-government by the states. 
F .* Under the Constitution, though 
the powers of the states were much re- 
stricted, still all powers not delegated to 
the United States nor prohibited to the 
states are reserved to the states respect- 
ively or to the people. Not only, 
therefore, can there be no loss of separate 
and independent autonomy to the states, 
through their union under the Constitution, 
but it may be not unreasonably said tbat 
the preservation of the states and the 
maintenance of their governments are as 
much within the design and care of the 
Constitution as the preservation of the 
Union and the maintenance of the National 
Government. The Constitution, in all jts 
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provisions, looks toan indestructible Union, 
composed of indestructible states.” 

It is only as we accept these views that 
Wwe can understand the nature ‘of our 
political system and determine» what 
belongs to the nation and what belongs to 
the siates as constituent parts of the whole, 
The nation, as the creature of Providence, 
historically preceded the Constitution; and 
so did the original thirteen states. Both 
have their basis in the facts of history, and 
both have their status and sphere of action 
in the provisions of the Constitution. The 
national aspects of the instrument give us 
a National Government, with defined and 
limited powers; and the Federal aspects 
of the same instrument give us the doctrine 
of separate states, with their respective 
governments. The Constitution is the 
fundamental law of a nation, and at the 
same time the fundamental law of a con- 
federation or union of separate political 
societies. The nation in its internal 
structure is so organized that it cannot 
exist without the latter. If we destroy the 
states the national idea to which the Con- 
stitution sets its seal is also destroyed. 
The two ideas, thougb different, live 
together under the same Constitution and 
are practically developed by their distinct 
agencies. Division of political sovereignty 
is the elementary principle which lies at 
the bottom of the whole system. 

SE  _ 


THE HILL-PASS. 
BY F. W. BOURDILLON. 


Ir is time that we rouse us from slumber, 
For the peaks are forsaken of night, 

And the stars of their luminous number 
Leave only one light. 


No fear now to find not a footing 
Iv the shadow on slippery crag, 
Or to stumble at torrent’s uprooting 
Of pine tree or jag. 


See! each watchfire far of the foemen 
Is a mist that all night was a spark! 
Let us hail it triumphant an omen 
Of their hopes dashed and dark ! 


Quick to horse, ere the daylight be stronger, 
Lest our steel, true as true hearts, should 
seem 
To turn traitor with loitering longer, 
And betray us by gleam! 


Now by rock and by chasm we thunder, 
On, on, to the pass in the hills, 

Where the sheer rocks are parted asunder 
And the white torrent spills. 


For there, ’twixt the black walls uprising, 
A host may be barred by a score ; 

And there, save for traitor’s surprising, 
Will our bands be before. 


On, ov with a thunderous clanging, 
Through the echoing gorge’ we go, 
Hights a thousand feet over us banging, 

Depths a thousand below. 


And here, where the rock-wall runs curving, 
Our horses, 60 headlong the pace, 

Half over the chasm bang swerving ; 
But who recks in a race ? 


What heart recks of death now or danger, 
With his fatherland’s freedom for prize? 

What is death to the yoke of the strangér 
On a free land that lies ? 


But more dark grows the path, with cliffs 
closing 
Above to 2 cavernous glen, 
Dark as death, hidden deep from day’s rosing, 
A horror of men. . 


Here above us on black wings are wheeling, 
New startled, the raven and kite; 

On our heads, from the damp crevice stealing, 
Fall dews of the night ; 


While beneath, from the valley, mist-clouded, 
A skeleton fir here and there 

Rises dark as Death’s fingers enshrouded 
In folds of despair. 


Butin us is no heart of a maiden, 
To flutter at omens of il], 

With a purpose too stern are we laden ; 
Let tremble who will. 


The dews from our beads we shake, scorning ; 
And the horror of death from our souls, 

Like the mists at the rising of morning, 
Impalpable rolls. 


For there see a cleft in the ridges 
That rise like a wall in our way, 

Which a cloud, red with suvrising, bridges— 
The portal of day! 


There, there is the pass! ‘There the foemen 
Not yet bar the way. And behold! 

There right in the cleft, for good omen, 
The great sun, all gold! 
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BY FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 

ZodLOGICALLY considered, there certainly 
is nothing very attractive about this curious 
amphibious creature. It is without head or 
brains, toothless and jawless, having, how. 
ever, a heart, with circulating and netvous 
systems and other organs, It has been 
said that if an oyster be opened with suff. 
cient tact and care the heaf't can be seen at 
work, beating much as our hearls beat, 
with a true rhythmical pulsation. Near the 
hinge of an oyster is a cavity which leads 
toits stomach. This may be called its 
mouth-organ, The apparently senseless 
acephalous creature, which shrinks not a 
the rude touch of the oyster-knife, when 
once the valves have’ been opened, ‘séarce 
looks like a living animal. Galen, indeed, 
considers it a kind of hybrid production 
between the animal and. vegetable king: 
doms. Unlike the finny tribes, it has no 
power of locomation; hence, the oyster has 
been placed thus low in the scale of ani- 
mated nature, and hence, perhaps, the 
proverbial phrase “as stupid as an oyster.” 
There is a sense in which the oyster may be 
styled a ‘‘slippery fellow”; und yet, when 
captured, it surrenders itself an unresisting 
sacrifice to our gustatory enjoyment. Few 
except the fishermen ever even have a 
glimpse of the succulent periphery in its 
native home of mud. It is only when 
divested of its hard shell covering that we 
welcome the extraordinary nondescript to 
our table. Like most popular ‘favorites, 
this bivalvular curiosity has had its de- 
tractors, Seneca appears to have been 
among the number, and ‘he styles it, char- 
acteristically, the mud-fattened mollusk. | 

Oysters may be said to be “ old settlers”; 
for they certainly ‘‘stick in the mud,” 


enjoying their existence, doubtless, in their! 


own quiet, sleepy way, until disturbed from 
their oozy bed by the rake of “ the oyster- 
mau.” To attempt to trace back the ped- 
igree of the oyster genus would baffle the 
skill of the most patient and laborious of 
archeologist. The impenetrable veil of 
antiquity: hangs over its antediluvian 
ancestor. So far from its being a ‘ modern 
institution,’ it may be mentioned that 
geologists have announced the discovery 


of about two hundred species of the fossil ’ 


oyster! Thus the history of the ancient 


oyster is not recorded in books or scrolls; 
but to be traced in the hieroglyphics of the’ 


rocks. As to the origin of the name 
oyster—all we can gather from the lexi: 
cographers is that the Romans named it 
Ostrea; the Saxons, Ostre; the French, 
Huitre. By naturalists it is technically de- 
scribed asa bivalvular testacious mollusk. 
According to that undoubted authority, 
Hudibrastic Butler, Caligula, the’ Roman 
emperor, 

“Who triumphed o'er the British seas, 

Took crabs and oysters prisoners.” 
If, then, the oyster’s birthplace was 
Britain, Osire was its native name. This 
was Latinized by the Romans, corrupted 
by the Teutons, and finally barbecued by 
the French. 

To the speculative eye, as we have 
already intimated, the physical aspect of 
this anomaly amovg sheli-fish is by ne 
means attractive, notwithstanding its se 
ductive charms for the palate, This may 


possibly account for the fact that, while it 
may be said to be in almost everybody's. 


mouth—few articles of diet being mort 
popular—yet so little comparatively hat 
been said or sung iv its bebalf, sar 


that it makes an excellent dish for # 


valetudinarian and an appetizing, flavor 
ous, indispensable prelude to a . banquet. 
‘‘Oysters are the only meat,” according te 
Thomas Fuller, ‘‘ which men eat alive, and 
yet account itnocruelty.” Who was the 
first to do the daring deed we have not the 
means of knowing. The question as to 
who was the first oyster-eater seems to be 
as much involved in mystery as the history 
of the primal oyster itself. Some have 
suggested that the individual might have 
been some bold Scandinavian or Norseman, 
who, in his adventurous roamings along 
the coast, first espied the strange-looking 
mollusk, and, opening the shell, tasted its 
flavor, and made known his discovery. 
There is, however, another tradition, 
reaching back to. prehistoric times, which 
we submit to the option of the reader. 
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Tbe legend is, in brief, as follows. In 
early times an Eastern princess was saun- 
tering along the shore of the Indian Ocean, 
seeking for curious specimens of conchol- 
ogy, when she took up an oyster, and in 
examining the singular-looking object and 
trying to open the shell, the valves closed 
upon, her delicate finger. With difficulty 
she extricated. it, and instinctively putting 
it to her mouth, to ease the pain, at once 
perceived the delicious flavor of the 
oyster. Thus; according to traditionary 
lore, the fame of the ugly oyster first 
winged its way over the wide world from 
the dainty lip of an Oriental beauty. 
Leaving the land of romance, however, we 
find "Gray, the poet, taking a much more 
prosaic view of the question. He says: 


“The man had sure a palate covered o’er 
With brass or steel that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat 
And risked the living morsel down his throat!” 
To the palate of the’ primal oyster-eater, 
whoeverhe was, the dainty mouthful must 
have proved algo a new sensation, The 
oyster may be styled the ne plus wlira of 
sbell-fish. Itis a delicacy as soft as butter 
and as savory to the Epicurean taste as the 
most delectable of condiments or relishing 
of sauces, It has been justly styled the 
‘**manna of the sea,” on account of its lavish 
abundance upon almost every shore. . Oys- 
ters have now a world-wide popularity, all 
classes and conditions of persons alike re- 
garding them as a nutritious and flavorous 
article of food. According to Sam Veller, 
even the poor of London eat oysters ‘‘out 
of werry desperation.” There can be no 
doubt of its universal acceptability alike 
under the rule of a monarchy or a republic. 
Witbout disparaging any of the dainty 
viands‘and edibles that garnish and grace 
the table, we may yet confess our penchant 
for oysters. 
* Lobster salad we seldom refuse, 
Clam soup or even clam fritter; 
But, if you permit us to choose— 
Though we prize.as a tonic its bitter— 
For a nutritive item of food 
Give us oysters, raw, fried, or stewed. 
The oyster of bivalves is king, 
And its praise we should royally sing ; 
For in sickness or health, 
Amid poverty, wealth, 


Among all folk, the whole wide worid o’er, 
’Tis the epicure diet we crave evermore.” 


As an article of commerce the oyster is 
the most important of the molluscous 
animals, as it is gastronomically the most 
delicious.. For ctnturies it has held a 
prominent place among the delicacies of 
the table, and it never had so controlling a 
power over the palates of the people as at 
present. Pliny affirms that it bore the palm 
among the choice dishes of his day. The 
Greeks and‘ Romans seem to have antici- 
pated us in the use of the oyster at the com- 
mencement of a banquet, whence the Athe- 
nian epicures called oysters “ the gastronom- 
ic prelude to the supper.” The Romans 
served up their oysters with a seasoning 
of pepper mixed with the yolk of eggs, 
vinegar, oil, wine, and honey, ‘They seem- 
to have been great epicures in this dainty 
diet; and it need nog surprise us that 
occasionally they became gluttonous io 
their indulgence of the disb, 

Most persons swallow or bolt the 
savory mouthful, as if they cared nothing 
for its delicious flavor. This is a mistake; 
for the oyster has a much finerrelish and is 
fur more nutritious when well masticated. 
Dr. Kitechener—an authoritative name— 
insists that those who would enjoy this 
delicious restorative in its utmost perfec- 
tion must eat the oyster the moment it is 
opened, with its owo gravy in the shell, 
If not exten absolutely alive its true flivor 
aud spirit are lost. This bint is worthy ot 
note, especially by ourselves, of all nations 
the most abounding with ostreopbagists, 

Although the notion of swallowing a 
green oyster may not strike us as a very 
pleasing idea; yet by the connoisseur it is 
highly prized aud constitutes avery lucra- 
tive branch of foreign commerce. It is 
stated that the enclosed muddy ponds on 
the French coast (for the greening of oys- 
ters) require to be water-tight, siuce they 
are not submerged by the sea. These 
ponds furvish about fifty millions of green 
oysters per annum. 

The fecundity of the oyster. is almost 
lucredible. Hence, notwithstanding the 
enormous demand, the supply seems to be 
inexhaustible, Found in almost every sea, 
usually ia from two te six futhoms of water, 
and scarcely ever at a great distunce from 
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the shore. The oyster cannot live in fresh 
water. Some species, however, remain dry 
during the drifting of the tide. The 
ordinary oyster of Europe is found in beds 
or banks extending for miles on the 
English and French coasts, and usually on 
rocky bottoms, 

Oysters are distributed very widely, and 
principally in the seas of the temperate and 
warm climates. They are found on gravel 
and sand in estuaries and on the seacoast; 
sometimes attached to rocks and trees, at 
depths varying from the surface to seven- 
teen fathoms. 

Oysters, like, most oiher creatures, have 
their local peculiarities. The English 
possess their little pet natives, which have 
& copperish flavor; while ours have a 
delicious milky taste and, like those of 
Cork, are gigantic. 

It is well known that the oyster trade is 
with us an extensive branch of commerce, 
Throughout the United States, in whatever 
part of city, towao,. or village you may 
chance to be, wherever you see a hotel, 
tailrond station, restaurant, market, or 
steamboat-landing, there you may he sure 
will the inevitable sign greet your vision of 
‘*Oysters in every style.’ Need we won- 
der that the little coveted bivalve is so 
universally in demand or that ifs purveyors 
should be so ubiquitous when its patrons 
exceed all computation? 

Naturalists inform us fully of the works 
and ways of the creatures of earth, air, 
and water; but they tell us comparatively 
but little concerning our little ‘‘ mud- 
mollusk.” , It is no easy thing to get a peep 
at the private. life of an oyster; but, judg- 
ing from appearances, it seems to haye 
plenty to eat and drink, being ‘fat and 
flourishing.” It is evidently gregarious, 
if not social; and, having a strong house to 
dwell in, one might suppose that it has all 

it could wish. Oysters in their natural 
beds produce myriads of minute young 
fry; a portion of which have, bowever, 
buta brief existence, since as soon as they’ 
begin to float they become the prey of other 
creatures. 

The oysterling is said to start upon its 
career all life and motion, flitting about 
in the water as gayly as a butterfly flits 
through the air. This juvenile hilarity is 
in direct contrast with the torpid immo- 
bility of its parents. When arrived at 
maturity thissober ‘citizen of the sea,” 
sooner or later, is unceremoniously 
snatched from his aquatic bed and carried 
unresistingly to the mart of busy cities and 
the tables of hungry bipeds, who finish his 
history. 

It is stated that in portions of this coun- 
try where they are now comparatively 
scarce large collections of oyster-shells are 
found, -indicating that at an earlier period 
they must have been abundant. This is 
the fact in some of the coast towns of 
Maine. Onthe Damariscotta River,some 
fifteen or twenty miles from the ocean, 
there are these deposits extending for half 
a mile along its banks, besides little islands 
of them in the river. These beds appear 
to extend to the depth of fifty feet or more 
and to have lain there so long that they 
have become pulverized. The presence of 
such immense masses of shell indicate that 
the oyster must have been a common article 
of food among the aborigines. 

Though abundant in the waters adjacent 
to New York and vicinity, they are most 
prolific on the Virginia coast. Both sides 
of Long Isiand and the Jersey shore 
abound in oyster-beds. So also are they 
abundant in Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
The East River oysters are not as large as 
those taken from Princess Bay; yet they are 
highly esteemed by epic res. 

The age of the oyster is indicated by its 
shell. Its each successive layer marks a 
year’s growth. An oysteris at its maturity 
in its fifth year; but, although it now 
rarely outlives that period, yet some fossil 
shells bave been found so thickly coated 
with layers as to reveal a very extraordinary 
longevity. 

According to a venerable authority, it is 
unsexsonable and unwholesome to eat oys- 
ters inthe months that bave not an? in 
their name. To make up for this restric, 
tion (the spawning season) the remaining 
eight months of the year witness an enoz- 
mous consumption, that in the United 

States alone representing in money value 





many millions of dollars. Several years 
ago even the oyster trade of Baltimore, 
exclusive of local consumption, amounted 
to over three millions of dollars; while 
that of the entire Chesapeake Bay reached 
twenty millions of dollars, at the rate of $1 
per bushel. 

From about August until May the dredg- 
ing process is carried on, by a kind of iron 
take, drawn by a boat under full sail— 
several hundreds being taken at a single 
haul; these again being transferred to artifi- 
cial beds. The artificial formation of 
oyster-beds has been resorted to, with great 
promise of success. It is, however, no 
novelty, the Romans having had their 
oyster-beds, or feeding-grounds, for their 
culture. 

There is some folk-lore connecting-oys- 
ters with the festival of St. James, the 
patron saint of Spain. It is according 
to the old proverb we are told that 
‘* Whoever eats oysters on St. James’s day 
will never want money.” We do not see 
the necessary connection between cause 
and effect in ‘this case; but mayhap the 
reader cap. 

When we have disposed of the oyster 
itself, there remains the shell, and some- 
times the pearl. The pearl-oyster differs, 
however, from the common oyster, and is 
generally found attached to submarine 
rocks at a considerable depth on the coast 
of tropical countries. The mother-of- 
pearl of commerce is derived from this 
source, 

The mollusk in building up its house 
does not always labor for itself alone. .The 
brilliant luster and gleaming iridescence of 
its shelly envelope are not always destined 
to remain hidden in ocean cayes or im- 
mured within mountains of rock. ‘‘ Motber- 
of-pearl,” as it is called, is not due to 
pigments; but the nacreous portion of the 
shells of certain mollusks belonging ‘to 
very different orders, The nacre of pearls 
themselves is identical with the substance 
of these shells. These jewels of animal 
origin, so highly prized for their chaste 
beatity, are only the rejected or super- 
abundant secretions of a shell-fish, con- 
sisting of concentrically-disposed layers of 
animal matter and carbonate of lime. The 
shores and islands of the Pacific furnish 
the deep-colored and richer-hued dark- 
green and purple mother-of-pearl, The 
brighter and paler kinds are derived from 
the shells of the pearl-oysters, almost all 
inhabitants of tropical regions. 

Almostas soon as the Pacific Railroad 
was completed a car loaded with the 
“‘luseious oyster’ of the Atlantic was 
dispatched by a Chicago merchant to the 
Pacific Coast. The train passed through 
Sacramento, and on one special car was 
emblazoned the legend: ‘‘ The oyster of 
the East comes to greet the mouth of the 
West.” It is stated that there was an 
election in Sacramento that day; but the 
polls were neglected, while an eager crowd 
rushed tothecar. From this source has 
sprung the oyster business in California, 
which is now so extensive that many 
thousand bushels of Northern oysters 
yearly are planted in the Pacific. It is 
said that they mature and fatten there 
with great rapidity—from six to twelve 
months; while in New York they require 
from two to four years. 








Biblical Research. 


Ivy has often been remarked that no men- 
tion is made of horses in Gen. xii, 16, where a 
list is given of the various domestic animals 
presented to Abraham by the King of Egypt. 
This is in accordance with the evidence of the 
monuments, on which the horse first appears 
after the departure of the Hyksos, or Shep- 
herd Kinga, at the beginning of the 18th 
dynasty, It is probable that it was introduced 
by the Semitic Hyksos themselyes. At all 
events, the words used by the Egyptians to 
denote the horse are of Semitic origin and 
everything points to its importation from the 
East. The Semites, however, were not the 
original domesticators of the animal. They 
had received it from the Accadians, or prim- 
itive inhabitants of Bi bylonia ; and the latter, 
again, bad received it from some people fur- 
ther to the east, since the name they gave it 
signified “*animal of the east.’” On the other 
hand, comparative philology bas made it prob- 
able that our own Aryan forefathers, while 
they stiil lived fn one united body on the 
highlands of Central Asia, were not only ac- 
quainted with the horse, but also made larve 
use of it ; and the fact that the names by which 
they called it were of native origin seems to 
show that it had been domesticated amoug 
them, It was much appreciated in Egyp;, 
aficr its introduction there and every great 
nobleman kept his stud. “Lhe kings gave par 
ticular names to their favorite horses, Thus 
Ramses II dedicatéd his to the sun, in memory 








of his successful campaign ip Asia, the one on 
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which he rode when fighting‘against the Hit- 
tites being called “* Victory in Thebes.” A 
gold ring now in the Louvre appears to com- 
memorate the dedication of these horses to 
the sun, as it has on its bezel two small 
horses in relief. 


.-«-M. Francois Lenormant, in his book on 
“Chaldean Divination and Augury,’’ states 
that he has found fragments of Assyrian. tab- 
lets which describe the omens furnished by 
flies. The flies are called zumbi, the very word 
that we find in the name of Baal-Zebub, “the 
lord of flies,” who, we learn from the Old 
Testament, was worshiped at Ekron. Aha- 
ziah, the son of Ahab, after his fall through a 
window, sent messengers to the oracle of 
Baal-Zebub to inquire whether he would re- 
cover (II Kings, i); and it would seem from 
this that a similar mode of divining the future 
from the observation of flies was practiced 
both among the Philistines and in Babylonia. 
The name of Baal-Zebub is translated Sada 
juia im the Septuagint and @eic pvia by 
Josephus. In later times the name was ap- 
plied by the Jews to denote Satan, or, rather, 
the ehief of the demons; and it is this use of 
the word which has been made familiar to us 
by the accusation brought against our Lord by 
the Pharisees, that he cast out devils “by 
Beelzebub, the prince of the devils ’’ (Matt. 
xii, 24, 27; x, 25, etc.). M. Lenormant quotes 
Tamblichus (ap. Phot. Bidliothec. cod, 94, p. 75, 
ed. Bekker) as saying that divination by means 
of flies held an important place in Babylonia, 
and he refers to the Greek legend of the bees 
which indicated the future eloquence of the 
infant Plato. 


.... The Ratennu were one of the most pow- 
erful nations of Asia with whom the Egyp- 
tians came into contact, and they were long 
supposed to be the Assyrians. The bilingual 
decreé of Canopus, however, makes Syria the 
equivalent of the Eastern Rutennu, or Ruten, 
and M. de Saulcy has shown from this that the 
country of the Ruten must have comprised the 
whole of Palestine, Arabia Petrwa, and Dam- 
ascus, being bounded on the north by Cilicia 
and Amanus. Inearly times this large tract 
of country was divided into the Upper and 
Lower Ruten. M. de Sauicy has farther 
pointed out that the word Ruten, or’ Luten— 
for the Egyptians made nodistinction between 
R and L—is identical with Lotan, who, accord- 
ing to Gen. xxxvi, 20, 22, was the first-born of 
Seir the Horite, and the father of Hori and 
Heman. The Horites, it will be remembered, 
inhabited Seir before its occupation by the 
Edomites, and their name may, perhaps, be 
campared with that of Huren-Kar, one of the 
towns of the Upper Rutennu, conquered by 
Thothmes III. Since Lot was the ancestor of 
the Ammonites and Moabites, it is possible 
that his name also maybe connected with 
that of the Rutennu. 


....It has been suggested that the oogia or 
** wisdom ”’ to which our Lord refers as. being 
justified of her children was the system of 
philosophy current at the time in Palestine. 
As is well known, the personification of wis- 
dom in the eighth chapter of Proverbs gave 
rise to the doctrine of the Jewish school of 
Alexandria, according to which wisdom was a 
hypostasis or special manifestation of the 
Deity. In Palestine, however, wheres no 
attempt was made to combine the teaching of 
the Old Testament with that of Plato, wisdom 
remained the technical name of that obedience 
to the moral law of God which was founded 
upon faith and reason. Most of the books of 
the Apocrypha were cOmposed with the view 
of illustrating or enforcing this divine wis- 
dom. It is the subject of Ecclesiasticus and 
the Wisdom of Solomon, while it is illustrated 
by the histories of Jadith and Susanna, whose 
divinely-directed wisdom saved themselves 
find their country from shame and disaster, 
Even the first book of ‘Esdras was mainly 
compiled with the same object, as may be seen 
from the third aud fourth chapters. 


.... The owner of a piece of ground outside 
the north wall of Jerusalem has just diseoy- 
ered some tombs cut out of the rock and situ- 
ated about 12 feet below the surface, They 
form a series of three,-one having a vault ex _ 
cavated below it, which contains three loculi. 
In the largest was found a stone chest of large 
size, 7 ft. 7 in. im length, 2 ft. 8 in. in breadth, 
and 3 ft. Zin. inhight. W) 1n first discovered 
human bones were fon . t, Which seems to 
show that it was used us a sarcophagus, in 
spite of its unusual dimensions. Itrests npon 
four feet, with:a rim for the lid, broken frag- 
ments of which were foundlyingabout. That 
ft is of later date than the vault is clear from 
the fact, that the rock roof was cut away to 
admit of its being lowered, and, since the 
Charch of 8t. Stephen was near the spot, Dr. 
Chaplin conjectures that it once contained the 
body of Eodocia, the daughter of the philoso, 
pher, Leontiws, and wife of Theodosias the 
Younger, who died in exile and disgrace 9 





Jerusalem. in the 67th year of her age, 














Dr. Hans Vow Bitow has concluded his 
three weeks of piano concerts in New York, 
after making his début in Boston, and is now 
on his brilliant eareer through the other great 
cities of the union. That he will be as suc- 
cessful everywhere as he has been in Boston, 
New York, and Brooklyn is a matter of 
course. He plays for players, and, although it 
requires a piano-player of the highest order 
to thoroughly appreciate his mastery of the 
instrument of which he is one of the acknowl- 
edged great masters, the merest tyroin musical 
art can discover enoughin his extraordinary 
performances to fully compensate for the 
time and the cost of attending them. It is 
something to hear @ piano-forte-player of the 
renown which Dr. Von Biilow enjoys in Eu- 
rope, even though his surpassing excellence 
cannot be thoroughly understood. Whether 
he be the greatest of the pianists who have 
visited us or not may be a disputable point 
among professional musicians and musicaj 
critics; but it is well known that he came here 
with the greatest reputation of any, and that 
he has had the advantage of being heard in 
the finest musical ball that New York has pos- 
sessed. The new building of the Chickerings, 
on Fifth Avenue, is, in fact, a temple con- 
structed expressly for musical purposes and is 
consecrated to the divine art. The concert- 
room may not be perfect; but itsimperfections, 
if it have any, are not glaring. The first 
requisite is ite adaptability to the conveying of 
sounds, and in this respect its construction is 
all that could be desired. The comfortable 
seating of the audience, the lighting, and the 
ventilation are, at least, equal to anything we 
have yet had, and the general effect of the con- 
cert-room, when filled with a well-dressed 
audience, if not so dazzling and sumptuous as 
it might be, will be very different, no doubt, 
when the naked white walls shall have been 
properly decorated, as we understand they are 
tobe, In their present condition the panel- 
ings look vaeant and the walls and ceiling 
are bare of color, And this absence 
of decoration in the interior is the 
more striking from the rich effect of the 
colored tiles that have been so lavishly and 
effectively used in the two outward fronts of 
the building. As for Hans von Biilow, he 
ought to be heard and will, of course, be heard 
by all musical amateurs who have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him. He is a great celebrity, 


ip the full exercise of bis rare powers, and his 
reception here and in Boston was all that he 
could have hoped for. Wehave now heard 
all the great pianists with the single exception 
of Liszt, who is the greatest of all, and we 
can entertain-no hope of hearing him. There 
is po one in Europe greater in reputation than 
Von Biilow, and there is certainly no one in 
this country who possesses his capacity for 
interpreting Beethoven and the other great 
masters, who can be properly interpreted only 
by a master. The opportunity, therefore, of 
hearing this extraordinary performer is not 
likely to be neglected by musical enthusiasts 
in any part of the Union. 


...-The Brooklyn Art Association held its 
first reception for theseason at the Academy 
of Music, on Monday of last week, and, as 
usual, made a fine exhibition of pictures, the 
greater part of them being works which had 

, before been exhibited. But there werea few 
which were exhibited here for the first time ; 
and among them was Bridgman’s “ Arabian 
Story Teller,’’ which was in the last Salon in 
Paris. The scene represented is the interior 
of a barem, and must of necessity be second- 
handed in its delineations. The picture lacks 
the genuine feeling for Naturé which is so 
striking in his representations of peasant life 
in France. Most of the New York artists were 
represented by characteristic examples; the 
most remarkable among them being a twilight 
effect painted by Sandford Gifford, and a quiet 

_ domestic scene by E. Wood Perry. These 
two pictures, though so utterly unlike, deserve 
being mentioned together, because they are 
both so thoroughly American. Mr. Gifford’s 
“ Twilight ” is in his most brilliant style. It 
lights up the whole room by ite &plendor of 
color. Itisan evening sky reflected upona 
still lake, and all the banks and trees are of a 
glowing purple. The effect is startling even 
to those who are familiar with the artist’s 
efforts in a similar manner. After the eye be- 
comes 4 little used to the glare of light, it is 
natural to ask if the shadows of the hills and 


trees could have been so Very warm, so bril- 
liant, and so glowing. Mr. Gifford thinks the 
were, and we must not dispute so experiences 
a student of natural effects. The picture 
by Mr. Perry is also a twilight; but it 
is the twilight of human life which he rep- 
resents. An old woman at the close of day 
sits at a small table, reading a chapter of the 
Bible to her venerable partner, who listens 
with devout attention. The drawing is ad- 
mirable, the tone is low, the whole compo- 
sition is sweet, sedate, and solemn. It is puri- 
fying to the feelings and altogether satisfac- 
tory in details and execution to the require- 
ments of artistic taste. It touches the heart 
as no landscape effects ever can, because it is a 
representation of human hopes and human 
thoughts, 
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Personalities. 


A Wasurneron letter writer, who knew the 
late Vice-President Wilson personally very well, 
says that bis nomination for the office of Vice- 
President was brought about by the persistent 
efforts of the correspondents whom he used 
to visit when he was a senator, in ‘‘ Newspa- 
per Row,’’ and who-used to call him “ official 
reporter of the executive sessions of the Sen- 
ate,”’ because they could extract information 
from him which they could not obtain in any 
other manner. In alluding to the deaths of 
Lincoln, Chase, Sumner, Johnson, and Wilson, 
the correspondent in question says that ‘‘Sum- 
ner was the only one of them who was born 
to thepurple.” But there was very little of a 
purple tint in the surroundings to which Sum- 
ner was born. He did not belong to one of 
the wealthy families of Massachusetts, by any 
means; and, although his condition in early 
life was better than that of Lincoln or Wilson, 
it is a great mistake to say that he was born to 
the purple, as might be said of the Quincys, 
Adamses, and Lowells. 


-..-Lord Houghton did not take his de- 
parture for home, as had been expected, the 
day after his reception atthe Union League 
Club. He remained another week, and went 
on to Boston, to eat a Thanksgiving dinner in 
the heart of New England. He came back to 
New York, to eat more dinners, lunches, and 
breakfasts ; dined with the St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety on Tuesday, and on Wednesday actually 
left our shores in the Cunard steamer for 
Liverpool. He will probably publish a book 
about us on his return; and if, ashe says of 
himself in his poem the “Lay of the Hum- 
ble,” 

“To me men are for what théy are, 
They wear no masks for me,” 
he will give a true picture of us, notwith- 
standing the festive disguises which were 
worn by those who hospitably entertained 
him. 





....Jobn Bright paid a very handsome com- 
pliment to Queen Victoria, as a woman, if not 
asa monarch, when he said, recently, that she 
was ‘‘the most careful and domestic woman 
he had ever met.” This compliment means 
something when coming from a man like 
John Bright, who hasall bis life been accus- 
tomed to Quaker women, who are renowned 
for their careful habits and domestic virtues. 
His own wife must be avery bright example 
of a careful and domestic woman, for when 
he married her she said tohim: ‘John, attend 
to thy business and thy public affairs; and I 
will provide for the house and relieve thee 
from all cares at home.”’ 


...-Mr, Gladstone, the ex-premier, has 
written to a friend in Boston that “ he is very 
much interested in the financial discussions 
in this country.” But it is not at all likely 
that he reads a hundredth part of what is pub- 
lished on the subject. If he did, he would 
have no time for anything else. He says 
that his ‘‘sympathies must run with those 
who adhere most faithfully to the principle of 
a good standard.’’ Of course. What else 
could be expected from an ex-chancellor of 
the-exchequer. 


....1n Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble’s ‘‘Old 
Woman’s Gossip,” in the last number of Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly, she mentions that the only 
daughter of her cousin, Horace Twiss, was the 
wife of John Delane, of The Times, and, as 
the only son of her sister Adelaide, the great 
singer, married the daughter of President 
Grant, she is related by marriage to two of 
the greatest potentates of the day, the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the editor of 
The Times. 


.... The whole British people are in an ecsta, 
sy of delight on learning that the Prince of 
Wales had been hospitably received by those 
great native princes in India, the Jam of 
Nowanuggur, the Thakur Sah of Bhownaggur, 
the Rao of Cutch, the Dewar of Pahlanpore, 
the Nawabs of Junagarh and Radhanpore, 
Meer Ali Morad Khan of Khairpur, the Raj 
Saheb of Dhrangadra, the Rajeh of Rajpeepla, 
and the Mahrajahs of Edar and Mysore. 


«eeeThe poverty of Henry Wilson in his 
early years is altogether incredible. Except 
the pathetic story told by the poet Gifford, 
there is surely nothing in the history of strug- 
gling men of genius which sounds so sad and 
strangely as the simple statement of the late 
Vice-President, that up to his twenty-first 
year ‘he bad never had a dollar to spend for 
anything.” 


...lt is again announced that John Delane 
is about to retire from the editorship of the 
London Times, in which position he has 
wielded for thirty years a more potent au- 
thority than was exercised by any man in 
England. Abdication in such a case must be 
avery difficult and painful act; but failing 
health, it Is said, renders it necessary. 





Science. 


Ar the recent meeting of the British 
Association Mr. Vernon Harcourt, president 
of the chemical section, described an appar- 
atus for the estimation of sulphur in coal-gas, 
By the present system of gas-making it seems 
impossible for the gas manufacturers alto- 
gether to prevent sulphur, in the form of 
bisulphide of carbon, from contaminating the 
gas; and, as Parliament has fixed for the 
metropolitan companies a limit beyond which 
they may not go, it is a desideratum to havea 
simple and approximately correct process for 
the estimation of the amount of this impurity. 
Especially is this the case in large works, 
where the nature of the gas is constantly 
changing and where itis desirable to have a 
constant check upon the manufacture. By 
the present process this estimation takes 
about twenty hours. Mr. Harcourt has, how- 
ever, succeeded in devising a process which 
much facilitates the operation. It is founded 
upon the following facts: When bisulphide of 
carbon is heated in presence of hydrogen, it is 
decomposed into sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
this sulpharetted hydrogen has the property of 
converting a lead salt into the black sulpbide of 
lead. The estimation is made in the following 
manner: A volume of coal-gas is passed 
through a flask filled with small pebbles, kept 
at alow red heat, when the above reaction 
takes place. The gasis then passed through 
a solution containing a lead salt until a 
definite brown or black tint is produced. 
This tint is compared with astandard color 
and the amount of sulphur in the gas is cal- 
culated from this. 


....-Some writer, whose name does not ap- 
pear, but whose paper seems to have consid- 
eration given to it in intelligent quarters, 
contends that the object of motion in the 
leaves of the sensitive plant is to prevent their 
being eaten by caterpillars! He put plants in 
@ glass case and caterpillars with them, and 
the instant the insect began to move the leaves 
commenced closing. One would suppose that 
after the leaves had closed the insect might re. 
new the attack. The same writer suggests that 
the thorns on the plant, set backward as they 
are, are expressly to guard against the advance 
of insects up the stem. This is a reissue of an 
old idea. Southey has a pretty poem on the 
holly, the lower leaves of which are spiny, to 
protect against browsers. The upper, which 
need no protection, are unarmed. But, un- 
fortunately for the theory, it is only a few 
varieties which act in this way. Most forms 
of the English holly, as well as the American 
species, have thorny leaves all over them. It 
seems to be forgotten that, if an inanimate 
plant can have its structure 80 modified as to 
become in time armed against the advance of 
an insect, the insect could have the same 
power of modification as to make the spiny 
armor of no account, These theories are hard- 
ly worthy the name of science, and it is only 
from the importance that seems to be accorded 
them by leaders in science that we feel it 
right to make a record of them in our ‘‘Science’’ 
column. 

..». The danger in using bisulphide of carbon 
has been forcibly brought to mind by the ex- 
plosion which lately happened at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, where the substance has 
occasionally been employed for the purpose of 
preventing the insect pest of the museum from 
attacking specimens. Effectual as the article 
may be in this respect, the accident shows how 
cautiously it must be handled. A set of speci- 
mens had been treated with the usual small 
quantity of the fluid, which became ignited by 
a@ spark which flew from a hammer in the 
hands of the man who was nailing up the box. 
The energetic explosion which ensued threw 
the man across the room, and lifted a bystander 
with such force that his head was bruised 
against the ceiling. The concussion extin- 
guished the lights throyghout the basement, 
where the accident occurred, and the shock 
was distinctly felt in the towers of the build- 
ing. The effect of the very small quantity with 
which a few skins had been moistened enables 
us to imagine what the result would have been 
had the five-gallon can of the fluid exploded. 


...-Kerner, in The Archives des Sciences, has 
recently had a paper in regard to aids to insects 
in cross-fertilization of flowers. His main 
point is that those flowers which do not fertil- 
ize by the aid of wind require insects to fertil- 
ize them. Io this case more care is required 
to preserve the pollen until the particular 
insect comes along. He believes the peculiar 
archings and other similar arrangements in 
the corollas of flowers are with a view to the 
protection and preservation of the pollen. 
In those districts where insects. are the 
most scarce he believes he finds the. most 
perfect and elaborate arrangements for this 
floral protection of the pollen. He instances 
gentians as amoag these mountain forms, the 
closed corollas of which protect the pollen ; 
and the pear and apple family, which take it- 








tle care to protect theirs, because where they 
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abound insects are numerous. He nameg 
quite a long list of plants which he believes 
favor his views, and thivks the apparent ex. 
ceptions really serve the argument. 


+++ At the Maritime Exhibition at Paris , 
new manufacture is exhibited in the shape of 
cuir-liége, or leather cork. It is prepared by 
cutting cork into thin sheets, and dressing 
them on both sides with India-rubber; ang 
the combined fabric is said to possess proper. 
ties which would scarcely be expected from 
a knowledge of its component ingredients, 
For instance, it may be wrung like a cloth, 
twisted or doubled, and beaten with a mallet, 
without exhibiting friability or, indeed, sus. 
taining damage. It is waterproof, and is ex. 
hibited in the form of buckets, which have 
been full of water since the Exhibition opened, 
It is heat-proof, and, though light, is remark. 
ably strong—a strap 11¢ inches wide and about 
inch thick having sustained a weight of 
about 500 kilos for many weeks. Finally, it 
is said to be cheaper than leather; will make 
good portmanteaus, hats, belts, knapsacks, 
etc. Surely, it will not be long before it is 
offered for sale in this country. 


«eeeThe spiders of Labrador have been 
lately described by Dr. Thorell in a paper pre- 
sented to the Boston Society of Natural His. 
tory. About fifteen species are known from 
that country. Two of them are known in 
Europe, one (Lycosa Groenlandica) is common 
in Southern and Western Grecland. The re. 
mainder are newtoscience, A large proportion 
of these will probably be found in the boreal 
regions of America. Students of spiders will 
welcome the reprint of Hentz’s papers on 
spiders, with several plates, ten of which are 
new, having been beautifully drawn by Mr 
J. H. Emerton, who has added notes to the 
work, which is published by the Boston 
Society of Natural History. 


--..M. Lecocg de Boisbaudran, who {s well 
known in connection with spectroscopic analy- 
sis, has just announced the discovery, by 
means of the spectroscope, of a new chemical 
element which he calls gallium and affirms to 
be closely allied to zinc. The spectroscopic 
character of gallium is two violet hues, one 
corresponding to wave-length 417, and the 
other to 404, but fainter. The communication 
was made by M. Kurtz at a recent sitting of 
the French Academy. A commission has 
been appointed to report on the discovery. 
Gallium is said to be found in a special variety 
of blende from the Pierrefitte mining works in 
the Argeles Valley. 

....-An enormous hydroid polyp, measuring 
nine inches across from tip to tip of the ex 
panded tentacles and seven feet four inches 
high, was dredged at a depth’ of nearly fou 
statute miles by the “ Challenger’? Expedition, 
in lat. 87° 41' N., long. 177° 4’ W. Itis thought 
by Prof. Wyville Thompson to be& Monocaulus, 
or something near it, It is of a pale pink 
color and very extensile. The tentacles ar 
about a hundred in number and each about 
fourinchesinlength. This is perhaps the most 
interesting zodlogieal discovery of the past 
year. 

.... Ornithologists will be interested to learn 
that nearly perfect specimens of the ‘‘ Solitaire” 
of Rodriguez (Pezophaps solitarius) have been 
found by Mr. J. Caldwell, assistant colonial 
secretary, and Sergeant Morris. According to 
the opinions of ap eminent authority who had 
inspected photographs of a mounted specimen, 
these remains, together with those procured 
by Mr. Slater, one of the English Transit-of 
Venus naturalists, will suffice to settle some 
mooted points in the osteology of the peculiar 
extinct Columbine birds, of which so macy 
detached bones have been obtained. 


..eA revised list of the animals of Green 
land has lately been received from Dr. Leitken 
It is reprinted from the Arctic manual late) 
published for the use of the late Engil 
Arctic expeditions. It is exceedingly timely 
and useful to American naturalists, as Gret 
land is, zodlogically speaking, a part 
America. The list does not include the mal: 
mals or birds. As for reptiles, Greenland # 
worse off than Ireland. 


....Mr, Tuckerman, in the “ Bulletin” ©. 
the Torrey Botannical Club, describes the 
lichen flora of Kerguelen’s Land, as brougbt 
home in the United States Transit Expedition, 
and finds traces of thirty species—a t 
larger number than was supposed to ais 
there. Among these are several new 
of known genera and one known genus. 


....Some seeds are known to retain thelt 
vitality for a number of years. TheGeravium 
family may, perhaps, be included in this list. 
At least, seeds of tbe common Zonale Gerapi- 
um of our gardens are reported by M. Sisley, 
of Lyons, to have grown after an age of nine 
years. 

...-The Janney Expedition to the Black 
Hille made fall scientific collections and some 
new additions to our botannical knowledg¢ 
are expected. ‘ 
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Hlissions. 


THE Herald (English Baptist) 
gives extracts from the annual report of the 
Santhal Mission, which, as our readers are 
aware, is one of the most encouraging in India. 
Three Norwegian missionaries are now en- 
gaged in the work. The number of villages 
which have received the Gospel has now risen 
to 144. The converts have been gathered into 
80 congregations, presided over by as many 
pastors. In addition to the Sunday services, 
when all the Christians are gathered in their 
respective churches, there are daily morning 
and evening mectings for all who live near 
enough to each other to attend them. Eight 
of the older and more experienced Christians 
are employed as evangelists andare continually 
traveling among the many villages in which 
converts are to be found. Owing to the rapid 
growth of the mission, there is much difficulty 
in securing suitable pastors, but a number of 
youth are now being trained for this work. 
How zealous*the Santhals themselves are in 
spreading the Gospel may be seen from an 
incident which occurred at the village Matia- 
juri. The head-man was anxious to oust the 
Christians, as they would give him nothing 
for the heathen sacrifices. For this purpose 
he introduced’a number of heathen into the 
village, so that the place might become too 
uncomfortable for the Christians to remain in 
it. The latter kept perfectly quiet until the 
new-comers had built their houses and fairly 
settled down. Then they began to work for 
them. In a sbort time they bad 8 of the 16 
families evangelized, and soon afterward 4 of 
the remaining families were persuaded, s0 
that the head-man has more Christians with 
him than he had before. The school-work is 
also progressing, and Mrs. Skresfrud is én- 
gaged in translating several works from the 
Bengali into the Santhali, also in making a 
Santhali dictionary. During the year 1874- 





1875 1,572 persons have been baptized and’’ 


there are now in churchfellowship 1,938 in- 
dividuals, English friends have contributed 
$2,500 for the building of a substantial place 
of worship at Ebenezer, the headquarters of 
the mission. 


....Ancxample of Christian activity such as 
we find recorded in the WMissionary Herald 
(English Baptist) is worth telling over, A 
missionary at Allahabad impressed upon his 
hearers the duty of making known the Gospel 
to one’s neighbors. A young man in the 
audience, an engineer by occupation, who had 
been regarded a backslider, took the matter to 
heart,and offered the missionary a considerable 
sum of money, which ne had in bank, in the 
place of personal services, for which he deemed 
himself unfitted.. The offer was declined, with 
the advice that the young man should seek 
guidance from the Lord for the disposal of his 
own money. After much earnest prayer, he 
concluded to purchase a quantity of tracts and 
Bibles and spend his spare time in their 
distribution, putting in a word for Christ 
whenever he gave a book. Next he hada 
number of posters, with Gospel texts on them, 
printed. These he pasted up at night, and re. 
placed with new ones, until opponents became 
tired of defacing them or of posting coun- 
ter-bills. Next he hired a courageous man 
to carry his bills pasted on both sides of a 
large board and mounted on a pole. After 
much opposition and ridicule, the board-man 
established himself asa fixture in the bazars, 
where his bills were read by a great many peo- 
ple. The next venture was to hire a native 
preacher and send him to various cities of 
Northern India, some of which the engineer 
himself visited on holidays, distributing his 
tracts. This work has been going on for a 
number of months, and each new enterprise, 
as it suggests itself,is made the subject of 
special prayer. 


....The principal body of Protestant Chris. 
tians in Spain is “‘The Spanish Christian 
Church,” constituted in 1871 by a union of 
the Spanish Evangelization Society and the 
Evangelical Church of Spain. This Church, 
divided into 4 presbyteries, claims 6,000 hear- 
ers; ut its statistics are very imperfect. 
Carrasco, the delegate to the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, lost on the “ Ville du Havre,” was form- 
erly its foremost minister, as Cabrera is now. 
In The Christian World we find a resumé of the 
work of the Evangelization Society. It isa 
Scotch association, under the joint chairman- 
ship of Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff and Rev. Hor- 
atius Bonar, D. D. It is now twenty years old 
and has an aunaal income of $12,000. Six sta- 
tions are maintained by this Society—Madrid, 
Seville, Granada, Cadiz, and Huelva. At Gran- 
ada the minister, Alhama, was a compapion 
of Matamoras in prison, At Seville schools 
are maintained for boys and girls. In Madrid 
the influential Protestant journal, Za uz, 
is edited under the auspices of the Society. 
Both at Lisbon and at Edinburg there aré 
depositories for the issue of Spanish and 
Portuguese Scriptures and tracts and much 
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religious literature are circulated through the 
Peninsula, Although the Evangelical move 
ment in Spain is not at present enjoying any 
marked success or at all coming up to the 
ardent expectations formed several years ago, 
the Roman Church is sufficiently afraid of it 
to be making very stretmous efforts for the 
restoration of “ Catholic Unity.” 


-...The interference of one missionary soci- 
ety with the field of another brings the whole 
cause more quickly into disrepute before the 
world than does anything else. It is, there- 
fore, to be unsparingly condemned whenever 
it occurs. We have repeatedly referred to the 
misdeeds of the English Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospelin disturbing the work 
of other missionary associations. We must 
now refer toa similar breach of missionary 
morals on the part of the Australian Method- 
ist Conference. By solemn compact it was 
agreed years ago that the London Society 
should preach the Gospel on the Samoan 
Islands and the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
take charge of the Fiji group. The Australian 
Methodists, however, not considering them- 
selves bound by the compact of the parent 
society in London, have to this day continued 
to send missionaries to Samoa, When any 
quarrel arises among the people, straightway a 
Wesleyan party is formed, proper church dis- 
cipline is impeded, and the Gospel is disgraced 
by an unseemly rivalry. 


-...No one brought a larger experience to 
bear on the question of the training of a 
native ministry than Rev. H. Venn, late secre- 
tary of the English Church Missionary Society. 
In his opinion it was best to employ a large 
number of native teachers, and then promote 
them from one grade of service to another, 
according to the qualifications which they ex- 
hibited. His advice was that their education 
should be carried on by the missionary while 
they were employed in their catechetical work, 
by frequent meetings in Bible-classes and by 
exercises in preaching. Then, after several 
years of such employment and teaching, and 
after their Christian character had become 
well matured, the most advanced, if admitted 
to ordination, would be found efficient native 
pastors. Thus the work of evangelization and 
that of preparation for the ministry could be 
carried on at the same time, and the one exert 
a beneficial influence on the other. 


....-Mr. Stevens, writing to the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine, shows the close relation be- 
tween the Telugu and Burmese missions of 
his church. The Peguans, into whose country 
the Burmese emigrated from the north, were 
descended from Telugu ancestors and gave to 
theirfconquerors what is essentially the Telu- 
gu alphabet. As the Burmese dislike hard 
work and also military discipline, there are 
thousands of Telugu emigrants among them 
as laborers and soldiers, Thus the two Bap- 
tist missions on the eastern and western sides 
of the Bay of Bengal are likely to act and 
react upon each other. 


.... Whiffs from Ararat, a lively little sheet, 
published by the American Board missionaries 
at Ezroom, Turkey in Asia, refers to the dif- 
ficulties under which the one weekly news- 
paper of that citylabors, The editor ventured 
to suggest that the beating of drums and firing 
of guns was not the best way of frightening 
off an eclipse of the sun or moon. The Turk- 
ish censor of the press, however, decided that 
this time-honored and sacred custom dare not 
be inveighed against, and suppressed the 
article. . 

....The English Baptist Missionary Society 
reports for the year 1874-75 3,587 baptisms. 
The total membership in heathen lands is 
$8,468. More than 15,000 children are under 
daily instruction and 17,000 attend the’ Sunday- 
schools; About 600 persons are employed in 
the operations of this society. Seventeen new 
missionaries were sent out during the year, and 
fourmore left England for foreign fields during 
last October. 

....As the American Baptist missionaries in 
Assam are not making very rapid progress 
among the Assamese, they are turning their 
attention to other heathen within their reach. 
The Kols, who cultivate the tea-gardens fn the 
Brahmaputra Valley, seem to be ripe for the 
Gospel; and the people of the Naya Hills, 
since the idea of British oceupation has been 
probably abandoned, show their former readi- 
ness for Christian teaching. 


...-1n the Jaffna (Ceylon) Mission three can- 
didates for the ministry recently passed a 
satisfactory examination. The seventh native 
pastor in this district is about being installed. 


The missionaries have hope of a larger ingath- 
ering at the various stations than bas yet been 
seen, Anotice that a new medical class would 
commence their studies in October, in con- 
nection with the Jaffaa College, called out 
eighty applications within a few weeks. 


....The missionary boat which bas been 
launched on Lake Van, in Eastern Turkey, 


roves a great convenience in carrying on the 
Goopal work, 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. Seas) 


RECENT POETRY.* 


CamsBringE is the birthplace of poets not 
afew; and when as bard happens to have 
some other town for the place of his nativ- 
ity he is very likely to make haste to set up 
his household gods on the banks of the 
Charles and to hang his poetical laurels on 
the elms already celebrated by dozens of 
singers. Here, for instance, are five recently- 
issued volumes of verse, the authors of two 
of which—Mr. Cranch and Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop—live in Cambridge. Every one of 
the other three happens to be printed there. 
So it is the old story over again— Parnassus 
three miles west of Boston. 

Mr. C. P. Cranch is not a man whom 
the adjective ‘‘ versatile” would describe 
_with any accuracy; and yet he has very 
varied powers and does several things 
well. Beginning as a preacher, he then 
for many years devoted himself to art; 
and more lately he has shown that his 
early passion for poetry still masters him. 
Mr. Cranch bas profited by his unusually 
wide opportunities for culture,and all bis 
work is marked by delicacy and refine- 
ment and patient industry. Like Rossetti, 
Cranch can produce poems on Canvas and 
paintings in verse. The qualities of bis 
genius are not commanding, and it is 
impossible to assign him a place among 
the greater men in our literature. But his 
art isso genuine and through it his genius 
shines so clearly that one closes this book 
with a sense of that pure pleasure which 
comes from a flower or a shell. Mr. Oranch 
has not collected his shorter poems for 
many years, his translation of the 
“ #veid” and his ambitious and not unsuc- 
cessful libretto of ‘‘ Satan” having been the 
only books he has published of late. The 
present volume, therefore, offers a generous 
store of poetry, selected from the product 
of along period. The first poem, with its 
earnest religious politics, does scarcely 
more than give the book its title; but that 
title is graceful and suggestive enough to 
indicate with entire accuracy, to the 
sympathetic mind, the nature of the whole 
collection. It pays to print few books, and 
faithful art is its own reward: these are 
the conclusions Mr. Cranch’s readers will 
reach long before they have finished his 
delightful book. We will not mention 
particular poems; but will ask our own 
readers whether they have not read and 
reread with increasing pleasure, as we have 
done, the beautiful poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Evening Primrose,” first printed in these 
columns; and whether, asa sample of the 
whole of these verses, they do not want to 
read it again. 

Only the other day the assistant editor 
of one of our most prominent magazines 
published a volume of poems as his first 
book; and now the same official of an 
equally renowned monthly has done the 
same thing. The passion of love, as is 

natural and fitting, supplies the undertone 
of both books. Mr. Lathrop’s verses, like 
Mr. Gilder’s, are written from a full heart 
with a poetic peo. Neither is an imitator; 
and yet Mr. Lathrop has been an enthusias- 
tic admirer of the. Tennysonian idyllic 
school, just as Mr. Gilder has studied the 
Rossetti-Swinburne group. Let us not 
seem to be reviewing Mr. Gilder’s volume 
asecond time, but simply say that lovers 
of poetry will appreciate Mr. Lathrop’s 
sensitive disposition, his melody, and his 
refinement. We do not find in the book 
that “ promise” some critics affect to per- 
ceive in every new book of poetry written 
by a man under thirty; but the book is 
what it is, . 

Dr. Ray Palmer has collected into a sin- 

*THE BIRD AND THE BELL, with ‘other poemé. 
By CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH. Boston: James 
B. Osgood & Co. 1875. ' 

Ross AND Roos-TREE. Poems by GEORGE PAR- 
sons LATHROP. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
18%. 

THe PoETICAL WORKS oF RAY PALMER. Com- 
plete edition. New York: A. 8, Barnes & Co. 1876. 

PorMs BY WILLIAM WILSON. Edited by Benson 
J. Lossive. Second edition. Poughkeépsie: Archi- 
bald Wilson. 1875. 








THE SHEPHERD LADY,and other poems. By JEAN 
INGELOW. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876, 
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gle volume :his entire poetical works; and 
it is well that the task should have been 
done by his own hands, and not by those of 
some other editor. Dr. Palmer, although 
it is forty-six years since his name first 
appeared on a title-page, isnot #n old man, 
and retains vigorous health and habits of 
literary industry. In no case does 2° 
author need to show greater care in the 
revision of his writings than in the case of 
hymns, They must be printed as perfectly 
as possible, but the public dislikes altera- 
tions in their text, even if made by their 
writers; so we are glad to see that Dr. 
Palmer, while scrupulously adhering to 
his own ‘words, has avoided rewriting 
stanzas and lines which have become so 
widely known and so thoroughly endeared 
to Christians in church and closet: We 
speak of the hymns first, since they form 
the most important part of the volume. 
But Dr. Palmer has also brought together 
a larger number of miscellaneous poems 
than most would suppose he had written, 
and ‘Home; or, The Unlost Paradise” is 
given entire. All Dr. Palmer’s writings are 
imbued with the spirit of piety and purity; 
and even in his secular verse Christian 
morality is the foundation, or, rather, the 
thing taken for granted. The volume is 
beautifully printed by Wilson and it con- 
tains a perfectly satisfactory portrait of 
the author. 

Mr. Benson J. Lossing, as editor, has 
brought out a second edition of the poems 
of William Wilson, the first edition of 
which appeared six yearsaco, Mr. Wilson 
was born in Perthshire, Scotland, in 1801; 
came to this country in 1838; and was a 
bookseller in Poughkeepsie from 1834 to 
his death in 1860. A constant and ready 


 versifier, he occasionally wrote poems of 


more than average merit; and, if some of 
the pieces here reprinted are of indifferent 
quality, others, like the spirited lines en- 
titled “‘ Scotland,” are very’ well worth 
preservation. : 
Jean Ingelow’s new book, although 
properly classed with recent poetry, is 
published as a Christmas gift-book and 
claims attention for the quality of the 
illustrations which decorate it. ‘These are 
mostly by American artists—Miss Hallock, 
F. O. ©. Darley, 8. Eytinge, Jr, W. L. 
Sheppard, J. A. Mitchell; and Granville 
Perkins. Arthur Hughes, of England, con- 
tributes four pictures, however; and these, 
we are sorry to have to say, are 
much the best in the book. Three of 


them are very good indeed; and the fourth 


is ambitious enough to keep up the aver- 
age. “The dear white lady in yon high 
tower” is pre-Rapbaelism tn its best estate, 
and ‘On sunny slopes” is pure and beau- 
tiful. Representations of the human 
figure of Our Lord are, of course, fallible 
and so we are obliged to remind’ Mr. 
Hughes that in the “ Take now this crook” 
picture Christ’s gown is wound adout him 
with a tightness rather too fashionable, 
and that if the nose were less flat it would 
be not only more beautiful but more Jew- 
ish. But wedo not want to criticise curp- 
ingly so attractive a volume. Of the otber 
pictures we need not speak, save to say 
that we have never seen better pictures by 
Miss Hallock than those on pp. 23 and 31. 
As for the poems themselves, they have all 
Jean Ingelow’s tenderness and sympathy 
and felicity of rhythm and diction, 
ni 


DR. TODD,* 


Tue late Dr: John Todd, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., occupied a very prominent position 
among Congregationalists; nor was his in- 
fluence confined te the denomination in 
which he wasaJeader. During the last 
twenty-five years of his life he was a pastor 
in a town not large enough to claim munici- 
pal honors under the Massachusetts law 
and remote from any great center of 
religious or literary activity. But hig in- 
dustry and strength of character were such 
that he built up a strong church, and then 
bad force enough left to make his name a 
power before the general public. In Berk- 
shire County, as pastor of its largest church, 
Dr. Todd was facile princeps; and the posi- 
tiveand somewhat dogmiatic character of 
his theology, together with the deference 
always. shown bim by the neighboring 
~*Jomw Topp: the Story of his Life. Told mainly 





by himself. Compiled anc edited by JonN B. Topp. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 
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ministers, Congreg:**snal and other, made 
the title of ‘Pope of Pittsfield,” «some- 
times playfully applied to: him, not alto- 
gether inapt. But Dr. Todd’s temperament 
was by no means arrogant or overbearing; 
and@ if hé maintained with firmness bis own 
opinions, it was because he believed in their 
truth and importance, rather than in himself 
as an infallible expounder of the faith. 

The present volume has been prepared 
under the competent editorship of Dr. 
Todd’s son, the Rev. John E. Todd of 
New Haven: It is autobiographical in 
the main; and yet Dr. Todd never kept a 
diary, even. The materials from which it 
is made up are the Doctor's published 
writings and his somewhat voluminous 
correspondence, supplemented, of course, 
by the knowledge and filial diligence of his 
son, ‘ 

Jobn Todd was born on October 9th, 
1800, in Rutland, Vermont, being the son of 
a physician of good repute. At the time of 
his birth his father was crippled by a very 
serious accident; and his mother was bereft 
of her reason, partly in consequence of 
her husband’s calamity. His father died 
when Jobn was six years old, so poor that 
the boy fellowed him to-his grave in. bor- 
rowed shoes. His childhood was spent in 
Connecticut, for the most part, though his 
home was for a time in Charlestown, Mass., 
with a kindly gentleman named Evarts, his 
cousin, who had married a daughter of 
Roger Sherman. Here the lad was.con- 
verted, and determined to go to college, if 
in any way possible to .do so. , By 
& common experience, to this deter- 
mination was added that of becoming a 
foreign missionary. In 1818 he went to 
New Hayen to enter Yale, and was fund 
by President Day and Professor Kingsley 
to be “totally unfit.” But, in accordance 
with the lax customs of those days, they 
gave him his admission papers, with the 
understanding that he was to work special- 
ly hard. His class Dr. Todd’s biographer 
eulogizes as of distinguished ability; but 
among the names of his illustrious fellows, 
as bere recorded, there is not one of partic- 
ular note—not one, certainly, as celebrated 
as Dr. Todd was. Young Todd distin- 
guished himself in college, and at his 
graduation was allotted a commencement 
part. From New Haven he went to 
Andover; and in the chapters devoted 
to his life theré begins a record of theo- 
logical controversy, which extends, in a 
measure, throughout the rest of the book. It 
is not easy, even although the period is not 
long past, to enter understandingly into 
the study of the relations between Congre- 
gationalism and Unitarianism forty years 
ago. Congregationalists were sterner but not 
more spiritually-minded than now; while 
Unitarians were, on the whole, less deyout 
and considerably more aggravating. Into 
the controversies of his time, which raged 
nowhere so fiercely as in Massachusetts, 
Dr. Todd entered with all his heart; and 
he was by no means the least efficient 
combatant on the Orthodox side. 

Dr. Todd’s pastoral life at Groton, North- 
ampton, Philadelphia, and Pittsfield is 
described at great length and in an inter- 
esting manner. As-entertaining and 
graphic as any cbapters in the volume, 
however, are the six closing ones, which 
are devoted to bis qualities as a preacher 
and a writer, his recreations, bis methods 
of work, his home-life, and his decline and 
death. lt is difficult to close the book 
without an increased respect for the sturdy 
qualities of the man and an equal ‘respect 
for the sincerity of his squarely Calvinistic 
theology. His life was a useful one, andin 
this volume itestory is fittingly told. 

| a 


.... The Rev. Dr. H. J. Van-Lennep was long 
a missionary in Smyrna, and during the time 
of his residence there he acquired some celeb- 
rity from his identification of the figure of 
Niobe, on Mount Sipylus, described by Pausa- 
niag, 8 figure doubtless ‘as famous once in the 
classic world as our own Old Man of the 
Mountain is in our less imaginative Western 
world. Dr. Van Lennep, since his departure 
from Smyrna, where bis place, we believe, bas 
not yet been filled, has lived in Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., where he has found time to 
devote to literary work. Harper & Brothers 
have just published a large volame by him, en, 
titled Bible Lands ; thetr and man- 
ners illustrative of Scripture. Notall Biblereaders 
know bow many of the enctent customs of 
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Palestine still survive or how closely the 
modern life of the Holy Land represents that 
of the days of the apostles. This volume very 
fully describes the men, the manners, and the 
towns, the landscape, the animals, and the 
prodocts of the lands of the Bible to-day. Dr. 
Van-Lennep’s personal knowledge is wide and 
he has gathered his materials from many and 
trustworthy sources. The well-written text is 
accompanied by the numerous excellent en- 
gravings the Harpers always put into works of 
this sort. In one sentence in his preface the 
author makes this curious statement: ‘‘The 
remarkable reproduction of biblical life in the 
East of our day is an unanswerable argument 
for the authenticity of the Sacred Writings. 
They could not have been written in any other 
country nor by any %ther people than Orient- 
als.” Did anybody ever say they were? 


.-..Christmas is now almost here, and_the, 
publishers are hurrying the last of their new 
juveniles through the press. A third shelf- 
full of them stands before us for mention, and 
surely youngsters this year are faring royally 
well, in spite of the hard times their parents 
are lamenting over. |, Tales Out of School (Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co.) is.a readable and. at- 
tractive volume, handsomely bound and fult of 
pictures. Boys will like it, aud learn some- 
thing from it, too. Its shape, typography, and 
French woodcuts give it a foreign look. Frank 
Albertseu’s The Four-footed Lovers (Lee & Shep- 
ard) is for the younger children ‘and deserves 
praise.’ Its cover is novel, and Miss Hum- 
phrey’s pictures, nicely engraved by Andrew, 
are welldrawn. Applesof Goid (The American 
Tract Society, Boston) is the youngest folks’ 
weekly in its fourth volume, nicely bound up, 
witha little chromo onthecover. My. Arthur 
Gilman, the Society’s secretary, edits it, and 
it is easy to pick out traces of his prac- 
ticed and cultured pen in its pages, here 
and there. “Phil Derry (The American Sun- 
day-school Union) isa religious tale of ear- 
nest and practical tone and of literary merit 
up to but not above the average of Sunday- 
school literature. Mehitabel, a Story of the 
Revolution (Nelson & Phillips), by Mrs. H. C. 
Gardner, is better, though rather more his- 
torical and somewhat less pietistic. The Book 
Concern edits its publications with a good 
deal of discretion, Others of its later issues 
are Leofwine the Saxon, Elfreda, its sequel, and 
Ayesha, religio-historical stories by Emma 
Leslie, taking place in her church history 
series; and John Winthrop and the Great Colony, 
by Rev. Dr. Charles K. True—impartial, accu- 
rate, and well written. 


....A while ago a professor in Trinity Col- 
lege prepared an edition of some orations of 
Lysias, and the book was published by Ginn 
Brothers. The Harvard faculty, thinkiog 
Lysias a good autbor for freshmen to read, 
directed a division of fifty to buy the book. 
On examining it, the professor came to the 
conclusion that it was not fit to be used by his 
class ; and so he had to tell them that he really 
hadn’t examined it at all when he told them 
to buy it—a rather humiliating confession of 
carelessness. What has become of the edition 
we do not know; but its publishers seem to 
have dropped it qaietly. . Out of this affair, 
very likely, came the new edition of the Select 
Orations of Lysias which the Ginns have now 
issued. It is edited by the Rev. Dr. (Ph.D.) 
James M. Whiton, of Lyon, one of the ablest 
scholars among the Congregational clergy, 
for some time rector of the Hopkins Gram- 
mar School, at New Haven, and the author of 
a goodintroduction to Prof. Hadley’s Greek 
Grammar. It hardly needs to be said that the 
present edition is competently prepared. The 
selections are four in number, there is a bio- 
graphical introduction, and the notes are just 
full enough. .The book is printed at the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, whose fonts of 
Greek type are the best in the country—a cir- 
cumstance of which we are reminded by the 
pages of every Greek text-book that comes to 
us from Mr. Bigelow’s establishment, 


...- The old firm of Leonard Scott & Co., 
which so long reprinted here the “four 
quarterlies” and Blackwood, is now known as 
the Leonard Scott Company, and witb that im- 
print the Westminster, Quarterly, Hdinburgh, 
British Quarterly, and Blackwood regularly ap- 
pear. All tbings considered, the reviews and 
the magazine have never been better than for 
the past year or two, and pretty much every 
number of each of them has in it one thing, 
atleast, well worth reading. Zhe Westminster's 
regular notices of “ Contemporary Literature’? 
are.almost worth binding up by themselves as 
records of current literary events. The British 
Quarterly is a publication of much ability and 
represents the English Congregationalists at 
jeast as wellas The New Englander or The Bib- 
liotheca Sacra the American ones. As for The 
Quarterly aud Edinburgh, they go on forever, 
like Tennyson’s brook. Our public is much 
indebted to the Scott Company for their cheap 
reprints of these periodicals. Since they pay 
@ good compensation to the English publish- 








ers, the cheapness of the five publications here 
gives the American buyer the advantages of 
the no-copyright system, without any bother- 
ment to the conscience, 


«1+. Christians and the Theater (Nelson & Phil- 
lips), by the Rey. J. M. Buckley, one of the 
ablest of the Methodist ministers in this neigh- 
borhood, is a solemn and earnest and yet 
readable and rather sprightly protest against 
theater-going, as pernicious and dangerous to 
Christians. Mr. Buckley’s opinions an@ con. 
clusions on the amusement question are not 
THE INDEPENDENT'S, exactly; but they are 
the fruit of much study, and honest study, too, 
so that the book is worth reading by people 
from the stiffest of sour-faced Puritans to the 
wildest and wickedest “‘man around town,” 
Some of Mr. Buckley’s ideas on the subject he 
has already expressed in our columns; and 
his article was good enough to attract interest 
toward this more elaborate discussion. 


... dames R. Osgood & Co. are going rapidly 
on with their new edition of Hawthorne, 
which is really very pretty and cheap. A dol- 
lar and a quarter a volume is not dear for 
these attractive and shapely little books, 
with their red edges and green covers and 
tasteful type. The last two volumes are that 
cold, passionless, and unreal but nevertheless 
wonderful romance, The Marble Faun, which 
constantly shows Hawthorne’s peculiar 
genius in some of its most striking and re- 
markable phases. Hawthorne has waited long 
for a new edition, but this one is good enough 
to pay forthe delay. The volumes that have 
thus far appeared are selling very well, which 
augurs equal success for their successors, 


.... When Bishop Kip, of California, was in 
England, once, he happened to buy at an auc- 
tion sale of a bishop’s library a great set, in 
forty-seven volumes, of French letters of 
Jesuit missionaries, ranging from 1650 to 1750, 
Some of these he has edited, and they appeared 
several years since, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Early Jesuit Missions in North America.’’ He 


has now made a second selection, Historical , 


Scenes from the Old Jesuit Missions (Auson D. F. 
Randolph & Co.), giving letters from other 
parts of the world. They describe things the 
fathers saw, rather than their own experiences ; 
and their historical value is greater than their 
present interest, 


...“'Happy Thought!’ soliloquized the 
Happy Thinker, as he saw on a book-standa 
** Manual of Conversations in English, French: 
and German”: ‘bay it—most useful!’ A 
book somewhat of the sort is Mr. Francis ‘8, 
Williams’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice 
in French Conversation (Lee & Shepard). It is 
arranged in dialogue form and the first half 
of the book is in English and the last in 
French. In the dialogues the whole business 
of going to Paris, from the time of broaching 
the idea to your wife, is described, and many 
hints and much information are incidentally 
given. Sometimes the talk is simple; but 
much of it is sufficiently entertaining. 


...»The number of new novels is small. 
Miss Braddon’s Hostages to Fortune has been 
printed in Harper’s Library of Choice Fiction. 
Cloverly (Anson D, F. Randolph & Co.), by 
Mary R. Higham, is a quiet, semi-religious 
story of life in New Jersey. Ralph and Bruno 
(Macmillan & Co.), by M. Branston, is a rather 
colorless English novel. Cherry, the Singer 
(Boston: Edward A: Samuels), by Mrs. 8. B. 
C. Samuels, is not exactly a juvenile and not 
quite a novel. It narrates,.in a style of no 
very marked excellence, the fortunes and final 
restoration to their homes of two stolen 
children. 


...-Miss Maria A. West, a well-known and 
faithful missionary of the American Board in 
Turkey, has put into a stout volume of seven 


hundred pages a large number of interesting’ 


facts and incidents concerning her own and 
others’ work io Eastern fields. It is entitled 
The Romance of Missions ; or, Inside Views of Life 
and Labor in Ararat, and is published..by An- 
son D. F. Randolph & Co. Miss West's plan 
has not been to write a connected history; but 
to print in the pumerous subdivisions of her 
ehapters incidents which are dissey:rable 
from one another, although related to each 
other in thought and sometimes in narrative. 


....Robert Carter & Brothers have pub- 
lished a new edition of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
one deserving notice among the many offered 
to the public. Itis in square quarto form, 
is printed from large and legible type, and has 
for its principal feature numerous full-page 
illustrations by George Thomas. Mr. Thomas 
was @ wood-engraver, who afterward learned 
in Rome how to draw, and was for a long 
time connected with the staff of the London 
Mustrated News. He was a good academical 
draughtsman and these pictures show his 
powers at their best, ; 

.»+»Prof, Basil L. Gildersieeve’s Latin series 
bas now been completed, and includes a Latin 
Primer, a Latin Grammar, a Latin Reader, and 
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{ 8 Latin Exercise Book. The four are arranged 


on & symmetrical plav and are abreast of the 
most avanced modern scholarship. There is 
but one other series, that of Allen and Green- 
ough, holding equally high rank, and in some 
respects Prof. Gildersleeve’s books are prefer- 
able. They are published by the University 
Publishing Company, of this city. 


-«»-The Book Concern (Nelson & Phillips) 
publishes another volume (Vol. IV of the New 
Testament) of Dr. Whedon’s cheap, compact, 
anduserviceable Commentary on the Bible. 
We are sorry to see that Dr. Whedon has 
spoiled the fine balance of his name by print- 
ing itthus: “D. D. Whedon, LL.D.’ But 
then that is good Methodist doctrine, after 
all—the Gospel first and the law afterward. 


-...Summer Days on the Hudson (Nelson & 
Phillips), by Dr. Daniel Wise, contains a good 
deal of readable matter, and is, as its subject 
required it to be, full of pictures. Sometimes 
things at home are ‘missed sight of” by per- 
sons who know all about the Rhine and the 
Thames ; so Dr. Wise’s book 1s worth having. 


«.+-N. Tibbals & Sons have bound in a 
yolume the numbers for twelve months of The 
Homilist, an English periodical for ministers, 
edited by David Thomas, D.D. It is the first 
volume of a proposed clerical library. 








NOTES. 


Prof. George L. Vose’s “Manual for Rail- 
road Engineers ”’ is just ready at Lee & Shep- 
ard’s, Boston. 


The Rey. Edward Abbott is preparing a 
‘* Paragraph History‘of the American Revolu- 
tion,”’ on the same plan with his recently- 
published and admirable “ Paragraph History 
of the United States,’’ which has been re- 
ceived with much favor, 


Jansen, McClurg & Co. have in press ‘‘ Mae 
Madden,’’ a story by Mary Murdock Mason. 
The scene is laid in Italy, though most of the 
characters are Americans. To the volume 
Joaquin Miller contributes an introductory 
poem, entitled ‘‘ A Dream of Italy,” 


Mr. Hinds Smith, of Oberlin, Ohio, has 
published a 16x20 photograph of the late 
President Finney. The likeness is a good one 
and the execution of the picture commend- 
able. Mr. Smith sells it for $1.50, unmounted, 
or $1.75, mounted ready for framing. 


The American Naturalist, one of the most 
valuable of periodicals devoted to special sub- 
jects, isto be published hereafter by Hurd & 
Houghton, of this city. The first number 
bearing their imprint will be that for January 
1876, and it will appear in a new typographical 
dress and in a more popular form, 


The newest games are The Pilgrim's Progress 
Folding Game Board—comprising the games of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘The Tower of 
Babel,” and ‘‘ Going to Sunday-school”; Zlec- 
tion; and Sasfille, The first is published by 
McLougblin Brothers, of this city, and the 
second and third by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia. 


Hurd & Houghton are going to publish a 
translation of Dr. Emil Schiirer’s “* Manual of 
the History of the New Testament Period.”’ 
This book, which has attracted much atten. 
tion in Germany and elsewhere, gives, its pub. 
lishers say, ‘‘as no similar work does, what 
may be called the historical background of 
the New Testament, with the interior life and 
economy of the Jewish people.’? The trans. 
lator is Prof. P. H, Steenstra, of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, one of the 
translators engaged upon Lange’s Com- 
mentary. 


Mr. Arthur Gilman is going to edit for the 
Ladies’ Centennial Committee of Cambridve 
an attractive volume relating to the bistory of 
that city up to 1776. It will be entitled * The 
Cambridge of. MDCCLXXVI,” and will be 
quite a storehouse of historical facts, anec- 
dotes, descriptive sketches, poems, etc, Mr, 
Howells, Mr. Scudder, Dr. Peabody, Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop, a'd others are to write for it, and 
Miss Mary Williams Greely, of Cambridge, is 
to collate historical authorities and serve the 
volume otherwise, It will be printed at the 
Riverside Press, which stands on the site of 
the revolutionary ‘‘ Fort Number One,’’ 


The last British Qnarterly warmly commends 
Prof. Wilkinson’s admirable book, “ A: Free 
Lance in the Field of Life and Letters,’ pub- 
lished a year ago. It says: ‘“‘We- have not 
recently met witha book of more genuine, 
able, and satisfactory criticism, Inferior in 
intellectual weight and import to Emerson, it 
is yet worthy of standing on the same shelf, 
and inno disadvantageous comparison, with 
the fine essays of R. H. Hatton and Matthew 
Amold, It isa choice ‘book for leisurely 
reading.”’ ‘he reviewer elsewhere says that 
Prof. Wilkinson ‘‘belongs to the literary 
school of Emerson,” a statement we should 
not ourselves make. His literany style and 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Farm nds. Will Carle A pia: Tlustrated. 

8m. ae a By. rarer Abas ork: Harper & 
Brothers... .... 5 dich gd o> eaB¥cocces 2<onrns ++» $2.00 

An Island Pearl. 
8vo, paper, pp. 

Off the ~—. és "Riedl, 
(Harper's 
conmaal pp. 


ur Be sie He § 
Tipengz of Sex ect Nov ' Ow 


on Oe Now Te a ment, In! 
Orton be a Whedon, ih. 
Vol. W:_ 1 Gorin —iI Timo! fips 
p. 461. New York: Nelson & Phill 
cnritians and the ee By J. M. Buckley. 
lémo, pp. 156. The sam 
gunmer Daya on the Hudson, 
D.D. Ulustrated. 1-mo, pp. 
Leofwine the Saxon. of 
Struggles. a a Emma Leslie. 
12mo, pp. The same........++ sadetogaasteen 
lfreda. A to.“ Leofwi y Emma 
“ Leslie. Iiesteted. 12mo, pp. ings Te The same. 15 
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Ayesha. A Tale of the Times of Mohammed. 
. ted. W2mo. 


Emma Leslie. Illustra’ 0, PP. 
TS EEL tars tap cock adns eatin? nadneesss cesses 18 
Gems of India; or, Sketches of Disti ished 
Hindu and Mohamm-dan Women, By Mrs. 
E. J. Humphrey. Ulustrated. L2mo, pp. 208. 
Het WONG, <0 26 ash fos: cases seed Ae Soden ss ves 1% 
Mehetabel, A Story of the Revolution. By =. 
. C. Gardner. apres lémo, pp- 


John Winthro and wy Gr-at Colony. By 
ithe rue, D.D. oemt 3:3 me i6mo, pp. 
eR RRR aS M 


seal Sanien =» Delenmine, Comprising 
sermons of Rev. Joseph Beat nont. with a 
sketch of his character by the Kev. J. B. 
Wakely, D.D. 12mo, pp, 
The Lesson C »mpend for 1876. I ev. Jesse 
Lyman Hurlbut, A.M. cTpe fockiot ene 
school Library.) 12mo, pp. 1 The same 0 60 
Pree ie. to the Masses. An address by the 
itt Talmage, D.D., delivered at 
the bree Theological Semi nary, > 3d, 
1875. 12mo, paper, pp. 2%. The sa 
Sellowshig wis the Sufferi of Christ. A ser- 
} Ay eee .D. 12mo, paper, 
pp. 2. The sam gon 2 
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Lega WrebeeeWP sid! BIN ieeess SOE desde 12 
seinaben Delivered in America in gt a 
harles K ngsley, F.L.S._ 12mo, 680 
Philadelphia: James H. Coates & Co....!..... 

The Story of the a in all Agesand Lands, 
Trans ated and a ted f om the French of 
pateee Real Fernand 3 Michel). 12mo, pp. x, 

254. New York: J, W. Buuton........-..4.000% 158 

a Story of Italian Love. Translated 
trom French ot A. De Lamartine Db 
James Runaoton. Sm. 4to, pp. . 
Chicago: Jansen, Me luru & Co............... 200 

Pretty Miss Bellew. A Tale of Home Life. By 
Theodore Gift. (The Leisure Hour Series.) 

. 16mo, pp. i, 380. . New York: Henry Hol 


Graziella; 
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mia b, Chaim Firemen. 16mo, pp. 256. Boston: 


lnm and poems. 
16mo, pp. 125. Boston: 


What be ened Says. Prevared.b 
Sq. 1 m PP. amazoo, Mich.: 
Printed Oy e a aR, Publishing Com- 


Klan Exercise Book. Wspecially adapted to 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Grommet, with allel 
references to the gra of Allen and 
Greenough, Radrows anat Stoddard Bullions 
one “Moris, x ea Barkneee, By B. L. 


188. 
University’ Publishing y Compa: 
Tales Out of School. By rote 7 Stockton. 
Illustrated. Sm. 4to, pp. iv, 325. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & ©0........  ......s000.. 2 
Poems. By William hfe one Edited by Benson 
Lossing. (New ition.) 16mo. eo 
213, Poughkeepsie : oKrehivald Wise. 
Cherry, the Singer: -_ for young and ‘old. 
By Mrs. S&S 7 BAR ig Tilustrated. 
lémo, pp. 119. ; oe, Edward rag 99 
The Homilist, By David Thomas, D.D. 
pp. viii, 44. New York: N. Tibbais & Sone 20 


errr errr er rere 


7 Pronk Russell, 


Chatterbox. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M. A. 

Illustrated, Golnte for 1375.) 0, Pp. 

iv, 42. New York: The Taaert rican ews 
IPOS £4. staveattbadbdédecnse -cdsetedesk des ose 18 


ite Folks: @ magazine for the young, Tilus- 
rated. (New and enlarged series.) Sq. 8vo, 
bong viii, 415. The same 1 
Sunday Readin ee A the Youne. Edited 
Erskiue Clarke, M. A. Tlustrated, 
for 1875). 8q. 8vo, pp. , 412. The 
Geier-Wally. A Tale of the I. yy wi. 
of Choi vs cls) = (App er, DD. ty Ti. Now 
o ico oveils ‘0, pare Pp ew 
York: D. Appleton & Co... 7 Req 0 50 
Getting to Paris: a book of wractice in 
conversation. B ook of Dre agar 
Imo, pp. x, 226. Boston: Lee & 8! hepard..... 1% 
The Four-footed Lovers ik Albertsen. 
Illustrated b: Miss L. 8 hen Humphrey. . 
8vo, pp. 33. The same............. eet. A 1 
Infelice. A Novel. rm petit Evans Wil : 
_— pp. 672. New York: G. W. Carl reton & 


The Miller of Sflcott Mill. A novel. By Mrs 
bal aod Deslonde. 
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By Mrs. 
Rmo, pp. 83. The 
deiner a Gold. An illustrated weekly ‘for the 
Ajunges est readers. Sm. 4to, pp. wxswole 
Ameri can Tract Society...........006 s+. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FRISK AND HIS-FLOCK, 


' with 32 full-page pictures, and 


PUSSY TIP-TOES’ FAMILY, 


with 30 full-page pictures, 


are certainly twoof the handsomest 
and best books forchildren not only 
ever madein this country, but ever 
for saie here. All the bookstores 
have them. Price, $2.25 each. 


EW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 
“ Christian hong re oa 
“ Love Divine,” hymp, £0 ae an See by 
arren. “It 3 our 








William Ww *iaerty Christmas my 
F J F-' yor ee ild th Ba is 
i carol 1, Steele, 10 cents. tnatled, . 


AN 


Cut i. EETIER © malroa 809 cant 


P. Nimmons, at 106 Broadway, se 


SB St 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


THE MOST SUMPTUOUS ILLUSTRAT- 
ED WORK OF THE SEASON. 


“Nothing more admirable or more authentic has 
ever been done for India.”—-The Nation. 


INDIA 
AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES. 


Translated from the French of LOUIS ROUSSELET, 
with 317 illustrations, from designs by the most cele- 
brated artists (many.of them full-page), and six maps. 

Oné vol., super-royal quarto, in the following styles: 

I. Cloth, fall gilt edges, with elegant and elab- 


orate stamp in gilt and black............+.. 625 00 
Il. Half morocco extra, full gilt edges.........++ 80 © 
Ill. Morocco, full gilt............ccsecseeeeeneev eee 35 0 


Each style put up in a neat box. 
‘* Infinite riches in a little room.”—Marlows. 
Completion of the first 


BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of FAMOUS POETS 
AND NOVELISTS, WITS AND HUMORISTS, 
ARTISTS, ACTORS, MUSICLANS, 

AND THE LIKE. 

Edited by 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 

NOW READY: 

COMPLETE SETS OF THE BRIC-A-BRIC SERIES, IN THE 
FOLLOWING STYLES: 

1, Cloth, im @ Meat DOX.......... ieee ceee este eeeee en’ $15 00 

2. Half vellum, red edges, ina handsome box, of 
an entirely mew style....ccccccce -sseeeeeccete® « 17 50 
3. Half calf, extra, in a handsome box, of an en- 
tirely new stylé...e.sees cdodbr4 cdves senses goongs 20 OO 
A sixteen-page descriptive caiatiiiie of ‘the series, con- 
taining specimen illustrations, etc., sent to any address 
upon application. “io 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO ROUNDABOUT 
RAMBLES. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
One vol., 4to, cloth, 150 illustrations, $2.50. 
From the Boston Journal. 
“Tt comprises stories of travel and adventure, de- 
scriptions of curious things in Nature and life, and 


and the gay, the real and the imaginary are admirably 
blended. Instruction and entertainment mingle in 
Mr. Stockton’s purpose and his style is so pleasant 
that his young readers will, perhaps, be most enter- 
tained at the very time they are learning most.” 


THE NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Jules Verne’s ‘Mysterious Island.’ 


NOW READY, PARTSI AND IL. 
L 
DROPPED FROM THE CLOUDS. 


ion 
ABANDONED. 
Each partin one volume, crown 8vo, with forty-nine 
full-page illustrations, $2. 
READY SHORTLY, PART III, compl:ting the work. 


THE SECRET OF THE ISLAND. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. Crown 8vo, $2. 


Any or all of the above books will be sent, post or expres, 
charges paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Nos. 743 and 745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF AN OLD FAVORITE. 


HANS BRINKER ; 


OR, THE SILVER SKATES. 
From an entirely new set of stereotype plates. 
By Mrs. MARY MApPEs Dopar, 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DE- 
SIGNS BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 
One vol., crown 8vo, elegantly printed on extra fine 
paper and attractively bound, cloth, $3. 

Mrs. Mary Mupes Dodge’s charming story of ‘*‘ Hans 
B inker; or, The Silver Skates,” whi-h hus rejoiced 
the hearts of the children of three or fur countries 
and is read by the old with almost as keen pleasure as 
it is by the young, is presented to the American pub- 
licthis year in a new and profusely-illustrated edition- 
It is not necessary at this day to say anything of the 
book itself. As for the pictures, they are sixty or sev- 
enty in number and are among the brightest and 
most successful designs of the French illustrationists. 
The artists have caught the spirit of the story won- 
derfully. They have been in sympathy not only with 
its more striking and picturesque passages, but with 
its most delicate meanings, its most subtie and win- 
ning suggestions. Altogether, “ Hans Brinker” can- 
not fail to gain hostsof new friends in its latest and 
most attractive dress, 





A new and cheaper edition of 


HODGE'S SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


By Dr. CHAaLEs HODGE, of Princeton Theo. Sem. 
In 8 vols, 8v0, with Index. The set, $12. 





The above books will be sent, prepatd, on receipt of the 
price, by the Publishers, 


articles ona great variety of topics, in which the grave ° 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


CONTEMPORARY a 
Tithogts pis afr the Or Orisinal Pictures D Be Gurinese 
the Prese ith Hxplanatory Text. 
olio. Handsomely bossa in "Eile cosh » full gilt, 
Morocco antique, 


THE AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS. 


With Sketch d Descriptions from the Note-Book 
of an Explorer. By Paane Ki KELLER. With 6 large 
illustrations. Quarto. Cloth extra, ful! gilt, $5. 


ALLIBONE’S PROSE QUOTATIONS. 


From tes to Macaulay. With Indexes. By 8. 
AUSTIN ALLIEON®, ¢ author of * Allibone’s ae 
aS of Authors,” mae Quotations 
Cioth th, tea pi ie it iit, mean « co 

0! a "eal rke - 
b> Joo re (Oniform with “* ‘cal Quota- 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLIOW, 


AND THE SPECTER BRIDEGROOM. By WASH- 
TNaTON IRVING. Handsomely [llustrated. Small 
quarto. Richly bound in extra cloth, gilt, $2.50. Mo- 
rocco antique, $6. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


A Tegend of the a a By WASH- 
os by PARLEY and 
eeehly Gouna in extra 

Goa. gilt, $2.50. Morocco antique, $6. 


IRVING’S. CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


 * WaAsHINGTON IRvING. From the “Sketch 

ook.” Handsomely Iifustrated. Small iments 
Richly bound in extra cloth, gilt, $2.50, Morocco 
antique, $6. 


IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 


The Sketch Bonk of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. (WASH- 
DssTor IRVING). Tinstrated with 120 Engravings 
from original oo together witha 
Portrait from steel. ah ined ition. Small quarto. 
Fine t pict paper. Cloth extra, $6. Antique mo- 
rocco, $10. 


LITERATURE OF KISSING. 
Gleaned om Posey. History, Fiction, and Anec- 
dote. c. C Bo MBATGR, author of “ Glean‘ngs 
for the Warious,” etc. mo. Tinted paper. Extra 


cloth, $1.75, 
FLORIDA; 


its Scenery, Climate, and Bistory. Betng a complete 
Hand-book and Guide. By StPNEY LANIER. Pro- 
fusely Dlustrated. 12mo. ‘Sista oe cloth, $1.75. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

y WItntaAM HazuitT. A aor Edition, with 100 

Bteel- late Illustrations. Three Volumes. Small 
8vo. extra, $7.53. Half calf, $13.50, 





Especial attention is invited to the following 


STANDARD WORKS 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


as Possessing Permanent and Practi- 
cal Value. 


Chambers’s , Encrclopredia American Revised 
‘a'tion. Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Profusely frecwetes. Wrvols. Royal 8vo. 


L'ppincatt’s Pronoancing Biographical Die- 
t onary. nm aining com™ete a concise Bio- 
graphical Sketches of ss Pe Persons of all 
Aces and tries. J. THomas, A.M., M.D. 
Imperial 

Alltbone’« Cyitteal Dictionary of Authors. A 

Dictionary Of English Literature and British and 
American Authors, Living and Deceased. Ry 8. 
ALLIBONE, LL D. 3vols. Imperial 8vo, 
Lipsineott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of , 
erid, A complete Geographical renoneey.. 
J. THO MAS, M.D., and T. BALDWIN. Royal 8v 

Chambers’s Book of Days. A, pMraselisny of ; A 
ular T Antiquities. Nilustrated. 8vo. 

i w's Life of Franklin. Written by Himself. 

Bigelow . JOHN BIG oe 8 vols. Cro wa $0 


TYiduo ED of W.H. NEW AN D RE- 
D EDITION. ahead’ s. by a: Foster Kirk. > 
vols. ith Portraits from Steel and Maps 


Lc os mie att oat bound in a variety of neat 
and handsome styles. 


*,* For sales by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IMP: .TERs, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


N.B.—Our Mustrated Catalogue of Holiday Books 
mailed free on application. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

WHEDON'S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Volume IV. Dr. Whedon's 
fourth volume on the New Testament includes 
1Corinthians to II Timothy. 12mo. $1.75. 

CHRISTIANS AND THE THEATER. By Rev. 
J.M. Buckley. 12mo. 8 cents. 

Mr. Buckley has discussed the moral character and 
absolute value of the theater with a severe yet dis- 
criminating pen. 

SUMMER DAYS ON THE HUDSON, The 
Story of a Pleasure Tour from Sandy Hook to the 
Saranac Lakes, including Incidents of Travel 
Legends, Historical Anecdot Sketch of 
Scenery, etc. By Daniel Wise, D. D. Ibustrated 
by one bundred and nine engravings. Imo, §2. 


“THE ROBINS,” 
BY Scntae  ticatesgons py GuscoMtule Sos 
‘“ PEEPSHOW” for 1875. 


This volume is the most attractive for children 
{ts class. It has 350 pictures—fancy board. $1.50. _ 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
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A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY = SANKEY’S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 
“COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of 
thousands of people in every 
section of the country will 
desire at once to possess a 
copy of this new and popu- 
lar volume, published by 
Messrs. Biglow & Main, of 
this city, and John Church 
& Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio: 
We have made a contract 
with these eminent publish- 
ers for a large and special 
edition of this new book, full 
and complete in every ve- 
spect, nicely gotten up, well 
bound, gilt lettered, ete, 
which style of binding and 
lettering will be confined ex- 
clusively tous. And we pro- 
pose fora limited period to 
present a copy of the same, 
POSTPAID, to every new or 
old subscriber (not in ar- 
rears) to THE INDEPEND.- 
ENT who shall send us $3. 
We shall register the names 
of all parties. as received 
and shalt send off _ the 
books promptly and in or- 
der, as thus entered. The 
books will be delivered to city 
subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make 
their subscriptions at our 
counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private 
individuals can now have 
this new revival hymn and 
tune book as a GRATUITY 
on subscribing for or RE- 
NEWING their subscription 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are ready to give away 


100,000 


of these good books on the 
terms proposed. Send us the 
names. Will ali our old sub- 
scribers and friends . move 
promptly in the matter? 

P. 8.---Extra copies of this 
Hymn and Tune Book wilt 
be sold to Subscribers, post- 





paid, at 50 cents each. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[December 9, 1875, 











A. S. BARNES & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Ray Palmer's Poetical. Works.- 


The most eminent of American sacred poets is 
worthily represented by this exquisite edition for 
the center-table, embellished by a portrait on steel. 
It-is the first complete collection of Dr. PALMER'S 
poetical writings and includes, besides other mat- 
ter, the entire domestic poem “Home; or, the Un- 

"and allthe beautiful hymns by the 
author of “ My Faith Looks up to Thee,” in their 
proper form. 

“ Such poets are among God's best gifts to men.” —{IRE- 

NUS, in New York Observer, Dec. 24, 1875. 

Richly bound in cloth, beveled boards, full gilt, $4. 
Half calf (** Roxburgh ”), $6.50. Full Turkey Moroc- 


The Poet's Gift of Consolation. 


Bympathetic poems on the death of children, select- 
6d from the best writers. An appropriate gift to 
those in effliction. Elegantly bound, full gilt, $1.50. 


Pendleton’s Scientific Agriculture. 


By the Professor of Agriculture in the University of 

Georgia. Price $2.50, 

“ Many chapters interested me especially, and all 
parts of the work seem to combine scientific instruc- 
tion with practical Information ‘in proportions dic- 
tated by sound common sense,”’—{Pres. A. D. WHITE’ 
Cornell. Uniwersity, Nev. 15th, 1875. 


Macnie’s Algebraical Equations. 


Their Theory and Solution. 8vo. Price $2.50. 

“T find it well written and complete. Particularly 
excels in treatment of cubic equations and the mod- 
ern theorems.”—{.A B. Courcu, LL.D., Prof.of Math- 
ematics U. 8. Military Academy, Oct. 13th, 1875. 


Lyman Abbott’s Popular Commentary 
on Matthew and Mark. 

For Christian workers. [lustrated. Price, $2.50. 

The Congregational Quarteriy (October, 1875) says that 
Mr. ABBOTT evinces “ that broad scholarship” which 
includes “a wide acquaintance with what special 
scholars have accomplished and 8 skill in combining 
a)l the light so acquired and in throwing it as in one 
Deam upon the text.” 


2” Agents wanted to sell the “ Subscription Edit 
of Abbott's Commentary. 


Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 


Popular edition of Dr. ROBINSON’s New Hymn 
Book, containing the whole 1,300 Hymns, and fur- 
nished to Churches for introduction at 50 cents per 
copy. 


ANNOUNCEMEN TS. 
(To be oublished early én 1876.) 


President Finney’s Autebicgraphy. The Me- 
moirs of Rev. CHARLAS G. FINNEY, written by him- 
self. With Portrait. Edited by Pres. FAIRCHILD. 
"Orders of the Trade for this remarkable Book should 

be fled early, to insure delivery from first edition. 

The Hersegovisian Question. First intelligible 
and reliable account of it (by a high authority) in 
the January No, of The International Review. 

Barnes’s Centennial History. “One Hundred 
Years of American Ind a ” For ding and 
reference in every family during 1876. Profusely 
Wustrated. Agents Wanted. 





Lyman Abbott on Acts will be ready in season for 
the International Lessons in that book. 


Address the Publishers for Educational Cata- 
logue, 111 and 113 William &t., New York. 


FRISK AND HIS FLOCK. 


A capital story, with 32 large pictures.............. 


PUSSY TIP-TOES’ FAMILY, 


th thousand, 30 large pictures...................... 


THE ROSE DALE BOOKS. 

8 vols., in nice box, many pictures..,............... $3.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
713 Broadway, New York. 

R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


SCHOLARS’ HAND-BOOK, PartS, 


ON THE 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 


FROM JANUARY TO JULY, 1876. 














STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF DAVID. STUDIES IN 
THE ACTS. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE. 
Price, 10 Cents; 100 Copies, $8. 

Just Published and for Sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
Philadelphia, 1122 Chestnut Street; 

Boston, & Winter St.; Chicago, 98 Dearborn 8t.; 
St. Louis, 207 North Siath St.; 

New York, 10 Bible House, G. 8. SCOFIELD. 





“ The first attempt at a full and connected military his- 
tory of os whole war.”—THE NATION, N. Y. 

“Cannot but prove most valuable and énterest tnteresting to the 
American ‘reader .”—GEN’L SHERMAN. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


BY THE COMTE DE PARIs. 
Vol. I now ready and for sale 
by all booksellers. 


“ Such a contribution to | wth oe bn 5 ventas 
military history as soldiers of — perme ny 
Americans themselves above all, have 

sincerely grateful for. . . . ue aoe to 
all those 





J. H. COATES & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











MACMILLAN & 60,'. » 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK 
L 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE'S POEM. 
GUIDO AND LITA: ®@ Tale of the Riviera by the 


_ BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 
FRISK.AND HIS FLOCK. 


82 full-page pictures...................- 5. de eei.- 
PUSS TIP-TOES’ FAMILY. 
BORAT we PLOCUTOS.. oo. everivece scccscescesececee< $2.25 


THE ROSE DALE BOOKS. 





Rt. Hon. Marquis of Lorne. With Blustrati 
Small 4to, Cloth, elegant, $1.50. Paper, 90 cents. 


tm 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and arranged by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
editor of “The Golden Treasury.” 18mo, Cloth, 
extra, $1.25. 

“ Mr. Palgrave’s fine taste and critical insight have 

never pece, pere s.comemianonsly shown than in the 

~ pieces printed in 

this little volemen. Old people well as young will 

find in itan unfailing source of aclight.” — Atheneum. 
i. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLUTARCH. 


Being a Selection from the Lives in North's * Plu- 
tarch” which illustrate Shakespeare’s Plays. 
Edited with a Preface, Notes, Index of Names, 
and Glossarial Index. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M. A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 





Iv. 


OWEN GWYNNE’S GREAT WORK. 
ANOVEL. By the author of “ Wandering Willie.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
v. 
RALPH AND BRUNO. 
A NOVEL; By M. Bramston, Author of * The Car- 
bridges.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
Vi. - 


CORREGGIO. 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO. From the 
German of Dr. Julius Meyer, director of the Royal 
Gallery, Berlin. Edited, with an Introduetion, by 
Mrs. Heaton. With Twenty Woodburytype Illus- 
trations.@ Royalgvo, Cloth, extra gilt, $12. 


MACMILLAN & €0., 


21 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


““O’er MoorandFen.” 


A NOVEL. 
By CHARLOTTS WALSINGHAM, author of “Annette.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 











The publishers have pleasure in announcing a new 
work from the fitted pen of the author of “Annette.” 
The plot is es conceived and admirably developed, 


en are pure, ‘the style vigorous and ee. 
Will send per mail, prepaid, wpon receipt of price. 
Claxton, Remsen & ° Haffelfinger, 


PUBLISHERS anD BOOKSELLERS, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 MARKET STRERT. 


IN PRESS.. 
One Hundred Yeats a Republic ; 


OUR SHOW.): 


A HUMOROUS 
ACCOUNT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
BY 


DAISY SHORTCUT AND ARRY O’PAGUS. 
Profasely Ulustrated by A. B. Frost. 
One volume, quarto, vr hemisome and appropriate 
er. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 

*,° Apticipsting & very large demand for the work 
Booksellers and Newsdealers are requested to send 
in their orders without delay. 

*,* Agents and Canvassers wanted in every City and 
County in the United States. Apply to the Publishers, 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
624, 626, and 628 Market 8&t., Phila. 


IF YOU WISH TO KNOW 


All About Minnesota, 
THE GREAT WHEAT STATE, 
send $2 for the Weekly 
PIONEER. PRESS. 


Persons seek hemes in the West will fin 
paper just the he eeetion they need. Address ear 


Pioneer Press Co., St. Paul, Minn, 














SCOVIL'S 
SHORT-HAND. 


Legibte as the plainest writing and requir- 
ing no teacher but the book. 


Simplified System 


OF VERBATIM REPORTING. 
ENDORSED BY PROMINENT CLERGYMEN, RE- 
PORTERS, LAWYERS, AND STUDENTS. 
Simple, easily acquired, and more legible than 
any now in use. 

PRICE $1.75. 
@” Send for Circular. 


McDIVITT, CAMPBELL & €0., 


79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Sanitarian. 


A Popular Monthly Journal of 
ealth. $3 Per Wear. 
Send 25 Cents for Specimen Copy. 
“THE SANITARIAN is ce only journal pub- 
lished in this countr ted to the prevention 
of disease. | a Rae such a as is needed by 
an ion. 
pean a sdanorenhan all health q 


are dense juestions, 
He this Sjournal is aot a Soe ed work in try- 
ing to instruct them. ly recommend 
itas being in every way worthy of: support.” '—Meth- 
odist Protes' 


“ As its name implies, THE SANITARIAN is devoted 
Science, in its liberal and proper 
occupies is a most im 





rtant one 
e work he he 
has undertaken.” - - ical 
he ites wor ish such need. 


heads 0: 
ing as aor to their of sataren. ts Tastend 9 the a and 
= y story mtton t we should have more hope of the 
ising genera that t) ey at would understand the 
laws of health.”—Scientific acturer. 
McDIVITT, CAMPBELL & CO., 
Nassau ae City. 


OUR WASTED mn the? 
or, The Missing L' in 





er. Re- 


WM. HARGREAVES, iD. 22mo, 201 

gy fall official statistics of our Nation 
sources and how they are wasted. It contains twen- 
ty-four statistical tables f from official sources, the re- 
sult of years of research, and is the long-sought-t ‘or 
book of the Temperance Reform. It solves the 

“Labor Probl shows the losses of the 
nation from uate 

NATION ane dr TE PERANCE Armen? 

and Centennial Year Book for 

eee of istics of ene An- 
ecdotes, 5) ign, Dustiet, maw P Lane. ah Choice 
fhuctrations, storical en ‘ost-office 
tate and bay err Prices 10 0 


< ts single copies, 4 
cents, single TEA 
NS op ablishin WY 
eade Street ag Agen ork, 


NAL ahaa SCROLL, $1.25, Pre- 
pe oss H. SARGENT, Treasurer, Bosto 


FORTY-THIRD CONGRESS, Seeond Session 


voacotie ccs AGENTS, WANTED. 


HENRY MHOLT & Co , Publi 


7 Yas EVER. The YOUNG F 
pate ee NEWS is entering on eee, 
year of ite pablicats 
















‘ood, 
bilities, send them 
this is Beautifulty-ilustrated. Bape Paper every — and 
cause a sunshine ur home pe. £4 u ‘have 
never had before. Published: weekly esi. 25 per 
annum. Send temp for a Specimen. 
ALFRED MAR TEN, 418. 7th St., Phila. 


WINNING WORDS—a a Pa 
REET 


‘for the in favor 
SUNDAY 


Young: grows 
ch year. Copious y Illustrated. 
SCHOOLS es Peete eon tar 





é-third to one-half LARGER 





of The By ag FCA b> 
M. C.H. meer Uae MV 


da: 
School a tg al, Evangelical 
Best Contributions, Bes’ 
$1.50 per year. No So Mag, ot gine 
Specimen Copy sent on application to 


Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 









1876, SELECT NOTES. 1876. 


EXPLANATORY, ILLUSTRATIVE, AND PRACTICAL. 
ON INTERNATIONAL TOPICS FOR WHOLE YEAR. By Rey. F. N. Peloubet. 
Mailed, pfepaid, on receipt of $1.25. Interleaved Edition, binant $2.00, 


one oa selections from 175 Lf writers eee me 


can be used 


with an 
Seed. ‘Now estandard. 


esson Shee: 
HENRY HO} HOYT, PUBLISHER, No. 9 COR: 


=. coteomuane from bie, are purely Evan- 
ae fullest Commentary 


iLL. BOSTON, MASS. 





50,000 OF THIS SERIES SOLD WITHIN EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


50,000, 


THE INTERNATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 
IN THREE GRADES. ON TOPICS FOR 1876. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet. 


No. 1, ADULTS, and No. 2, YOUTH, contain three Maps,Bible Read 
1872, and the mun 
me cohen es cn Bawpie, le vol ( 600 
ers’ use m evo fumes (over 
ENRY HOYT, PUBLISHER, No. 9 


Tabular Quarterly Reviews, Inter. Topics si 
qabuies Quarta estio ne and Answers, with 4 

16 cts. each volume. Interleaved Ba. 1 of Ni 
prepaid, for 50 cta, HE 


4 References from 


ter’s Bibl 
on on rightly marked. No. = 


YOUNGEST 


SOO ASS! 


ORNHILL, 





*."TO PARENTS.--The YOUNG FOLKS’ MONTHLY is a 
large and beautiful Magazine--the largest fy tug pom 


t, and best 


ublished at LOW PRICK. For 


People of ALL AGES, “ Nothing like im Only RS per 
year, et pies Subscribe for one year, or send 10 cents for 


one month on trial. 
miums for clubs. H. 


Splendid for a Gift. Handsome pre- 
. F. LEWIS, Publisher, Chicago, IU. 





SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH'S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


g descri' 


tions and rules for the 
on Consumption 


ent 
eart pay Dyspepsia, Rheum. 
free of of erie by. melt” to pr Bendt nA 4 
erson 2 
1 Bee 8. 8. FIT ae Ene” fe Broadway, 
New York, The Gtabdard coceipes tal thle boon ane 
oh hundreds of dollars to. any person with & a 


OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 
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Max. Muller, Prof. Huxtey, 
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onl m. Black, Antho- 
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ley, 
ieee Robert Bue 
chanan, ak Re. Br and man 


PHILS TIVING AGE. 


os. tis recent! ounger competi- 
tor EVERY SATURDAY.” itis now without 
rival in its special field 
magazine o 


ahs of sixty-four pages, it gives more 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter year- 
ly, forming four large volumes. It presente in an in- 
expensive form, considering its great amount of mat- 
==, we mp res shness, owing to be weeny lease, sad 

ith a s ‘actory completeness attempte no other 
ublication, the oe} Essays, ey Spd ticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry. 
Scientific, Biogra: phical, Historical, and Political In- 
formation, from e entire body of Foreign Period- 
ical Literature 


Pures the coming year the seria] and short stories 
i tena ae FOREIGN AUTHORS 








LIVING AGE to every Amer- 
ican reader, as. ai fresh and COM- 
PLETE compi tion of an indispensable current lit- 
erature—indlepensable because it embraces the pro- 


ductions ot 

BLES Living WRITERS 
in .all teangies of Li ience, Art, and Pol- 
taae—is sufficiently indicated aby the following recent 


‘Ought to finda place in 4 American Home.” 
. Times. 


—N. 
“In no other ingle pat publication can there be found 
so much “ ster! literary excellence.”—N. Y. 


“It re uces the best thoughts of the best minds 
ot eRe ¢ Sviltesd world wu on all topics of living inter- 


ia Inqui 
The Phoat of all our eciectic publications.” —The 
Nation, New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 


Me Fairly 9 venous a rival.’ —Congregationalist, Boston, 
“A pi ual reservoir and fountain a 
entertainment. and instruction,”—Hon. Robert 


a jodical in America.”— Rev. Dr. Quyler. 
r Ege eem Nene: the choicest literature of the 


ae tyes 
0 e ‘@ are here 
fake ae nee 


con ee nsable to @ ony one who desires a rier 
“ vi 
pend of ~~ bm poaenee and noteworthy 
in the literary wo 


“It bas no seat i any ly weueite- bce 


83. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a f Postage. 
Volume begins seneeey Ist. New sul subscribers a 
ting now receive the intervening nu 

Address LI PTELL & GAY, = 


Club Prices for the dest Home and Foreign 
“ Possessed of THE Eris G AGE and one or other 

of our vivacious American monthiles, a su 
find ng Baca hee Hi uation.” }- 


50 THE ites Ags and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies fon 's Weekl 


r Bazar, 
ppleton’s Jowrnal, wi hese ora ear, 
both postpaid; or for $9.50 $050 am ery = and 
Scribner’s St, ‘Nicholas. 

Address as a 





Amumomens's ana i Tage erection Combined. 
The greates' e Englis 


best means of obtetping a knowledge of dramatic 
vate Theatricals. They are 
f a successful an 


assau St., N 
A ey catalogue of all plays published sent free; 
also, a catalogue especially adapted for Amateurs. 


puprbirfilis AND AND OOELEL mes, 


Circulars sent to any otc y cy FL BS 
1876.—Postpaid.—g1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 
A Monthly Magazine for A I wares 


SUPERBLY ILLu 
mn = Subscribe NOM v. ie 


Sample Number. 
last tevo numbers 0 
JOHN L. poe ap 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
SCIEN 
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ASK FOR 


FRISK AND HIS: FLOCK. 


Pussy Tip-Toes’ Family. 
THE ROSE: DALE BOOKS. 


The handsomest books ever issued for children. 
For sale at all bookstores. 


“se lts present popularity is the result 
of pure merit.?’—Commercial, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 





+6 There is not a dull page between its 
covers,??—, ¥. Times. 


66 In fact, the Ghheorse palette, Baton a ‘Star’ mage 
azitie.??=Commercial 


Why not Heubveribe 


THE: GALAXY 


For 1876 ? 


IT Is THE 
BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
No family can afford to do withont it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACT- 
IVE READING MATTER FOR THE 
MONEY THAN ANY OTHER 
PERIODICAL OR BOOK PUB- 
LISHED . IN. THE 
COUNTRY. 


PRICE $4 PER YEAR. 
WE PREPAY THE POSTAGE. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, New York. 


LIVE STOCK JOURNAL. 


The best edited, best prin’ Journal 


ted, and cheapest 
of its class. Seventh volume oo Jan 1876. 
The Livg STOCK JOURNAL je ieved a a fatiering 
success, circulating extens rely 4 every & .4-~ 





territory } , Uni -~ a in th A. 

ted to the on al pe now 
the Farm, the Dairy, the Turf, ‘ina to the ane 
Feeding, Diseases, and General Managem "ae 


Horses, Cattle, Sh 


Swine, Poultry, Bees, and nd Fish. 
Giving special atte 


ion to the system of American 
Dery S and Spee oe 

Edite paparsie de partme +34 ane eet? of every 
class of Ave ck in every nu 

The best representative of the ive Stock interests 
of America, 

$515 in Cash Premiums to Agents. 

Subscription $1.60, postage paid 

Remit Bostal money-order on Buffalo, N. Y¥., pay- 
able to the order 

LIVE STOCK JOURNAL CO., 


Specimen Copy 10 cts., postage paid. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
MITCHELL'S 


’ ‘ 
NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 
Two Series, $10 and $20. 
7 Maps inaset. <A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of 5,000 
{ Choiee Books.at 30 to 50. per cent. 
below Publishers’ prices. 
Great ms ingood books. Cata- 
logue f. 


bargai: 
Tee to enge¢ 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
143 Washington 8t.. opp. Old South, Boston. 


“MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


New Singing Class and Convention Book ! 


CHOICE IN NAME! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 


CHOICE 


IN EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKE WORK 
FOR 


Conventions and Singing Classes. 


“THE CHOICE!” 


—BY— 
JAS. McGRANAHAN AND C, C. CASE, 
Nothing like it nbeee.: the eens King !”’ 


latirely New Suipine Seb 
Priginal an rikiog erica a Examples. 











utiful Solos. 
Rousing Rounds and Graceful Glees. 


EVERYTHING CHOICE. 
No machine-made music! No thread-bare poetry! 
ad specimen copies now, as the demand will be 
Price $7.50 por, < doz. Single Copy for exam- 
ation, 7Victs. 
JOHN "CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE. INDBHPENDENT. 


‘ _AGENTS Ping shyycry 
AN AGENT (ne 


lie’s Newspapers and Magazines, the oldest estab- 
lished Dlustrated Periodicals in Americn, They are 
now first offered to canvassers, who will, if they se- 
cure an agency and exclusive territory, be enabled to 
introduce Twelve First-class Illustrated Periodicals, 
suited to asmany distinct tastes or wants, and, with 
the choice from six new and besutiful chromos, given 
free of cost to each annual subscriber, be enabled ‘to , 
secure one Or more subscriptious in every family in 
their district. To skillful canvassers this will secure 
permanent employment and the renewals each year 
will be a source of steady and assured revenue. 
Specimen papers and most liberal terms sent to all 
applicants who name the territory they desire to 
canvass. Address Agency Department, Frank Les- 
lie’s Publishing House, 537 Pearl street, New York. 

















‘WEEKLY, New ¥ 
Boston,Chicago, or Atlanta,Ga.} 














G00D AGENTS WANTED. 


The Saturda the puy Famt- 
ly, Literary, + ont being the 


THE -CENTENNEIAL CITY, 


iim 


miums to its nts. 
+ Wi exclusive territory. ders fi 
om Leper y re or Chicago. 
Samples and 
, WI & ; Editors and Pro- 
prietors, No. 726 Sansom street, Philade Iphia, Pa. 


955955555554 
A GREAT ‘OFFER 


That all who see this notice 
may a4 their address and 
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aweek. An ee ee a 
ba ate age - y can operate at at their 
will, after a trial, beco 


foods are, We desire 
wishing to test it, 
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not care to waste our 


norboys. H. RAY cane. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tue U. S. 


The great 
gountry mak makes, this the 1 ho fastest selling aoe over rot pub- 
ings and & full account of the ap- 
i} deseription and ae eee Na- 
TIONAL PUBLISHING OO. Philadelphia, Ps. 


GRAND CHANCE FOR ACENTS wit 


Wife 19. 


ANN ELIZA YOUNG'S NEW UB YUE 


YOUN 
reais Sane 
Bata One! =a ay Ser AT 


bis. BRIN 


co., 











NEW BOOK For THE 1,000,000. 








ne Y 0. 
phic of the Heroic h of American 
es Life. a conflicts of i hite 
Scouts aie When an War-paths, 
Camp-life oot —— ’ book T for — and Young. 
Not Sm ge on. Bacrmons wales. 
Sepete Oh Ty mere 
WANTED for our new book o' 


MooDyY AND SANKEY, 





test the great ail . Knox's new book 

“ Backsneesh, or Life Ad ao eile Creme "we make 

— trae abel offer: we Ry Heat out, 

=e wot work. {'containe 250 serra i - 
ting $10, the en 


8. 
Cos: 000, and it “the 
book ont: In mn low price it rita we book far for the times, end 
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ti at ed Pai rs {re@, 
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once, naming 55 ed 2d and 2d he a ington St; Chl 
ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, New 
Edition a “.. Tticles, 3, nom we 3 ave 
splendid’ maps. best book of Universal know!- 
(ose io in the Now wo “. 7 
with map 
cents. BAKER D DAVIS & CO. Peat for 





CAUTION—N nes GENUINE EDITION. 
Ly’ AND NC 


NCSTONE 


fio ven the “LAST JOURNALS ”) anfolds 





nin ae ¥ entrange a Sirensares, also the 
alth of that 
pam Og and iy abeplutely t the rs new, complete 
work. Hence i it sells. nk, 12,000 first 7 
weeks! Agents’ success would astonish you. fore 
ted. nd for 8 and positive proo: 
HUBBARD BROS.,Pubs.,723 Sansom St,,Phil.,Pa. 
ont. FOR ar ah _ 7 fizaer's y 
ae ome 
oui © Burglar Alarms ever 


— Evy ~ Teceipt 
ft SINGER, geet ote ae mts. AG on Pa. 


A MONTH--Agents wanted every. 
moe ag Business honorable and first 
wr Particulars sent free. Address 


J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis,Mo. 
mple copy of the Boston Rambler, 
FREE: styles of of Cards, with choice of Se, 
LA 








with 8 for postage; 


mbler Publishing eee ow iter St., 








NOW READY! 


CHRISTMAS. ANNUAL 


Six New Songs, Written Expressly 
for anal Festivals. 
mecess. Each su 


uo sne oat poral s areas 
for and the sale has 


Price 5 Cents; oi; per a aae Copies. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 5 Cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 761 East 9th St.,.N,Y.; 
91 Washington St., Chicago . 


The “ 











DUES’ Materials for Sney Pasi for church 
fairs, home prtees. agen! mae oy to all. 
Whol ices. Agents mted.. stam 
for 64-page catalogue. J. JAY GO’ g +E, ‘Mass. 

ELL’S ENCYCLOPEDA—NEW AND REVISED 

EDITION—150,000 Articles, 3,000 and 

18 splendid yo e best Book of Re we in the 
langu: nts ‘onal DAVIS & CO” Phat sale 

cts. address B BAKER, DA Philadelphia. 





$350 a ON Tae ti Saeuent a world. One aole 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


$ 1] tonate.ta thet te regeitty Tse CO., Augusta, M 
18 forms free. ser TRON & 00. Angi et, ove iee { 


W. to canvass yr 12 les ot 
~ 8 


Ma NERY 540 Washington St. 
tom, Sar 


B5 to B20 Fee’ 





Young, 
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By meraune aertnraned | Ptah a pt al of Mr. 
Moopy for years and an EYE-' 8s of and PAR- 
TICIPANT in’ great revival meetings in ENGLAND. 
Endo by eminent Christians. Says 
Pres. Fo of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
“ “May a grant readers and many 
QteRIGAN PUBLISHT: iG Cour'T, Hartford 
.. CHICAGO, ILE. 
month to its ev where. Address 
$200 Excelsior Motg Co. 151 Mich Av. Chicago, Hil 





EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you a fe or a Son to Edu- 


to Educat. 
cate in r poo of the two great 


(a University tor {tations he Ladies) as Yanois Cone 
servatory 3 ne tea epee College). Un- 
aba » sotaomtene hn. 





1l 





School wd College. 


eeeeThe competitors in the literary lst 
opened by the Intercollegiate Literary Asso- 
ciation have begun their contest. The subjects 
for which entries have been made and prizes 
are to be awarded are numerous, and the con- 
teste will be renewed at intervals until. the 
Oratorical struggle, which is to take place on 
the evening of January 4th, at the Academy 
of Music. The examination in Greek and 
mathematics was held at the New York Uni- 
versity, December ist. The Greek examina- 
tion consisted mafnly in translation from the 
(Edipus Tyrannus, together with an account 
of the rise, influence, and character of the 
Greek drama. The mathematical examination 
was more difficult. We give some'of the 
problems: 


‘* What equation will represent at the same 
time the hyperbola referred to its center arid 
axis and its asymptotes? 

“Define tri-linear co-ordinates; give the 
— of a right line referred ‘to such co- 

ordinates, and show its relation to the Cartisian 
equations. Define the radical axis of a pair of 
circles, state (without demonstration) its 
principal Reeraies’ and show that the three 
radical three circles meet in & point. 

“Prove that the general equation of the 
second degree rd nee z and represents a 
conic section, by showing that for every curve 
represented by such equation there are two 
points which possess the property that either 
the sum or the difference of the distances of 
wae point of the curve from them is a con- 
8 

“Find wp general equation of the par- 
aboloid of quaanen in space formed by 
revolving @ parabola on its axis, in terms of 
the co-ordinates of focus, and the constants 
which determine the position of the directrix 


plane. 

“Find the equation of the surface referred 
to rectangular co-ordinates in space, every 
B | posne of which is equidistant from two given 

xed points. 

“Following are the names of all contest - 
ants: 

“New York reek, Ern 

George ‘ames Wiltams—Creck, 
| RE R. Downs; mathematics, James Eaton. 
inceton—Mathematics, G. B. t+ ab a 
Math: Thomas ew York Oity College» 
Greek, George Blood Smyther; a Nel: 

&. Spencer. fteek, H. Veghte; mathema 

C. L. D. Washburn. Cornelli—Greek, Josephine 
Sui ‘Thomas; mathematics, “E. i Palmer St 
vo? vis David A. Hunt; metho . 

absent ; mathema’ 

Archibald L. Love. ra 
M. Wheeler; mothew ics, M. L. Spooner. ait 
western of Iltnotis—Greek, Jo Currer; 
mathematics, F. a" 





..«s The Dartmouth catalogue for the currerit 
academical year has been issued. The faculty 
numbers 87; of whom 25 are professors and 
associate professors, 6 instructors, 2 tutors, and 
1 lecturer. The college now has five depart- 
ments—academic, medical, scientific, agricul- 
tural, and civil engineering. The late Judge 
Joel Parker made provision in his will for the 
establishment of a law school, with professor, 
building, and library. Dartmouth has thirteen 
buildings in all—Dartmouth, Wentworth, 
Thornton, Reed, Culver, Conant, Allen, Bisse 
(symuasium), and South Halls, the medical 
college, the observatory, the Gates House 
(dormitory), and the Chandler Building (sciert. 
tific school). Four of these have been built 
since 1866 and three of them extensively 
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tored. There are 479 students; of whom 
284 are academic (70 seniors, 60 juniors, 7% 
sophomores, 78 freshmen), 76 scientific, 29 
agricultural, 84 medical, and 6 engineering. 
The AA®@ and KKK societies have halls, and 
the boat-club a commodious boat-house. The 
college libraries number 53,900 volumes. The 
scholarship funds amount to $104,000. Gas 
was recently introduced into the town and 
college buildings, and Hanover now has streets 
lamps. The streets of the town are, by a late 
improvement, all furnished with names— 
Wheelock, Main, College, Lebanon, North, ete: 


....Mr. Neil Gilmour, state superintendent 
of public instruction, has issued a circular 
stating that an examination of applicants for 
state certificates will be held. at the Senate 
Chamber, at Albany, the 16th of December, 
These certificates, which qualify the holder to 
teach in any public school in the state without 
further examination, have been issued hitberto 
to teachers upon recommendation ; but under 
the amended school law of last winter they cag 
be obtained in future only after an examina- 
tion, The time and place for holding the ex- 
aminations and competent persons to conduct 
the same are to be designated by the state 
superintendent. The examination is open to 
candidates from all parts of the state, each of 
whom must be present at the beginning, must 
present testimonials of good character, and 
proof that they have had at least three years’ 
experience as teachers. Examinations will be 
held hereafter at other points in the state, to 
decommodate teachers living remote from 
Albany. : 

....The number of students at Cornell Uni- 
versity at present is almost 500. After an 
existence of seyen years, the University has 353 
alumni. President White is now delivering 
a course of lectures treating of the periéd of 
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discov and of the Reformation. Prof. 

Goldwin Smith’s lectures have been postponed® 
until the spring term, when Prof. Lowell wilh 
also give his course of twelve 
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The Sunday-sehool. 
LESSON FOE DECEMBER 19TH. 


JESUS AND PETER.—Joun xxt, 15—23. 


Wr ‘tere see Jesus PRePakinc PeTer FOR 
Worx. Peter had vehemently denied Jesus; 
but a great destiny bad been foretold for bim, 
which ts not tobe frustrated. _He is prepared 
under Jesus’s care 

1. By Format Remrstatement (vy. 15—17). 

% By Sotsmx Instruction (vy. 18—22). 

L. Br Format RermstaTement (v. 15—17).— 
It was not formal in the sense of being form 
merely ; but as beiug ceremonious and imprers- 
ive. The whole movement is by threes. Three 
denials, three addresses, three questions, 
three answers, three charges compose the fa)l 
of Peter and his reinstatement: For the 
denials see Matt. xxvi, 69—75. Thres times 
Peter is addressed—not by the apostolic title 
“Peter ’’; but by thet which reminded him of 
his aatural origin—‘Simon, son of Jonas.”’ 
Jesus would ‘never hav* us forget our lowly 
origin. Especially would he remind us thereof 
as a preparation for our exaltation,. ‘The three 
questions are worthy of separate study. Two 
words for “‘ love’? were at Jesus’s command. 
These expressed a different measure of close- 
nees and tenderness in the emotion. Jesus first 
uses the weaker word, as though he would not 
press things to their bottom. And he makes a 
comparative inguiry: ‘‘ Lovest thon me more 
than these?" Peter had claimed to love Jesus 
more than any other did (Matt. xxvi, 33). 
Jesus touches that point exactly in his. first 
question. In the second be drops the com- 
parison, and asks for love absolutely; still, 
however, using the milder word for “love,” 
In both replies Peter used the stronger term, 
- as thonch he would say: *‘ Lovethee? Why, 
Ilove thee dearly.” In the third question 
Jesus takes Peter’s @tronger word aod asks: 
“Dost thou love me dearly?” Thus Jesus 
eloses the folds of bis inquiry closer and closer, 
From the comparalive he comes to the abso- 
Inte; fromthe absolute to that asserted as 
pre-eminent. His threefold inquiry’ matched 
the denials and pressed into the very core of 
Peter’s experience. 

The three answers are made fn the one 
strongest term for *‘ love.” The first.and sec- 
ond are in the same form precisely. . The third 
question so grieves the penitent Peter that he 
appeals to bis Lord’s omniseience in confirma- 
tion of bis own assertion—"' Thou knowest all 
things, Thou knowest that I love thee.’”? The 
three charges following the three answers 
really vary more than the English version 
shows. The firstie simply ‘‘ Feed. my lambs,” 
or provide spiritual food for the weak and little 
ones of myfold. The second charge is ‘Tend 
my sheep,’’ including al! parts of a shepherd’s 
eare for the full-grown sheep. The thir: 
eharge returns to the word ‘ feed”; but, 
according to the best authorities, it 
employs a diminutive of the term ‘‘shecp,”* 
mean'ng ‘‘sheepings, little sheep.”” The care 
thus ordered ine!udes food, watchfulness, and 
all else, for young, old, all. To these words 
must be added the personal presence of Jesus, 
the direct address, the penetrating eye, the 
tones of his voice, and the attitude of Peter. 
How impressive a reinstatement of the erring 
apostle was secured in this manner. 

2. By Sotemn LysTRUCTION (v. 18—22),—Love 
Deing thus declared and service pointed out, 
Jesus instrocts Peter (1) as to what he 
might expect in this world (v, 18, 19). A mar- 
tyr’s death was clearly set before him. How 
little this disclosure deterred Peter from work 
may be learned from Acts iv, 19, 20; I Peter iv, 
12—19. Jesus also instructed Peter (2) as 
to his one duty of following, regardless of 
ether persons. ‘What is that to thee? Fol- 
low thou me." We may prepare for work 
under these lessons taught to Peter. Do we 
truly, dearly, personally love the personal 
Jesus? If so, he has work for us. He will 
that we care for all of his, in all possible ways. 
Like him, we must go to the wilderness for 
the lost ones and seek until we find. Even 
though the path of Christian duty lead on to 
eertain death, still ‘‘ Follow thou me” comes 
ring'ng down the azes, and he who would pre- 
pore for work mast obey the summons, 











+e» The lesson helps for 1876 are now at 
hand. The effort at excellence is apparent 
everywhere and the success in mavy cases is 
eheerine. The Congregational Pablishing 
Bociety issues three grades of their question- 
book. Mrs. Barrows bas furnished that forthe 
little pilgrims, and infant-class teachers will 
find it a crest aid. The intermediate and 
senior books are the produet of many writers, 
‘The questions are yery superior, as also the 
suggestions in the senior grade. There is, 
however, no analysis; vo arrangement for 
home readings or for Bible readings; no 
specification of doctrines or of duties in sep- 
arate form; all of which isareal deficiency. 
Mechanically considered, the books are with- 











out equals. The Baptist Question Book gives 
much of the belp specified aboye, but is the 


'| poorest specimen ‘of questioning yet issued. 


The Berean Question-Book contains about all 
the help one could desire. Indeed, its quan- 


.tity of matter crowds its pages; but it is 


well digested, and arranged for practi- 
cal'uses.. The Sunday-school Union issues 
their book for six months only. It is 
well worked; supplying notes for scholars, 
iNustrations, black-board hints, etc. Its ap- 
pearance, like most others, is crowded. Older 
eyes cannot make good progress with such 
pages. The Sunday-school Times Lesson Papers 
ate clear and to the point. They far surpass 
their predecessors. Altogether, great energy 


‘Is displayed in these various aids; but some 


improvements in methods of teachiog, espe- 
cially of teaching teachers, may yet be made. 


.-+. The lesson presented this week is worthy 
of special mention, in view of its rich instruc- 
tion for all “fishers of men,’’ prominent 
among whom stand Sunday-school teachers, 
Viewing it and its context, Zhe National Sun- 

Teacher remarks: 

* And if any one has causé to reproach him- 
self with unfeithfulness during the year. how 
opportune is this lesson.on Jesus and Peter. 
To all such comes the all-important, thrice- 
repeated question: ‘Lovest thoume” And 
if we still can say, as Peter did,‘ Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee,’ once more does he 
give us the tender injunction: ‘Feed my 
lambs!’ Blessed words tocarry into the New 
Yerr from the Old, Asasacred legacy from 
1875,.they shall be the motto for.1876. ‘this 
command shall be our insviration to labor and 
the miraculous draughtof fishes the promise 
of our sure reward.” 


....The best hit yet made upon the insane 
notion that. attention to methods interferes 
with spirituality comes from a recent insti- 
tute, where the conductor said this could 
never come to pass “anless there is some 
superior sanctity in slovenliness.”’ «The Stand- 
ard utters the true view of. this case in the 
following telling words: 

“Better a builder pick un laborers at. ran- 
dom, better a general commit important com 
mands to untested officers, better any import 
ant and difficult work of only temporary in- 
terest be given into the charge of those whose 
capacity for executing it is unknown than 
that the far-reaching influence of the Sunday- 
school teacher be allowed in the bands of un- 
skilled workers.” 

-+..Persons having copies of the report of 
the late International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will please turn to the list of national 
conventions opposite the title-page and cor- 
rect the date of the Newark Convention. It 
should be 1869. It is given 1858. In the “ His- 
torical Introduction ’’ to the report of the In- 
dianapolis Convention two errors occur upon 
the same point. April 28'h, 20th, 30th, 1869, 
were the days of Saonday-school work in New- 
ark, N. J. Correct these errors now, that 
they become not seeds of controversy. 


-»-. The anniversary of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Sinday-schoo! Union will be heldin Bos- 
ton, Mass., December 4th, 5th, and 6th. Confer- 
ences will be held to discuss various practical 
subjec's, such as The Sundey-school and the 
Sanctuary, The Sunday-sebool and Pastoral 
Work, The Sunéay-school ard the Family, 
etc, Bishops Wiley, Peck, and Haven, with 
Drs. Vincent, Freeman, and others, will assist 
in the exercises. 


.-.-Among the practical questions now 
becoming prominent among Christian workers 
{s that of securing a fuller representation of 
the children in the pews. By a strange negil- 
gence of parents, this very obvious duty of 
bringing the little ones to preaching has fallen 
sadly into disuse; and it would not be sur: 
prising if this sin, like that of other parental 
neglect, were laid by some to the charge of 
the Sunday-school. 

....The statistics for the New Jersey Sun- 
day schools showa marked increase beyond 
the figures of last year, which were incor- 
porated into the International Report. Of 
schools there are now 1,750; of officers, 7,301; 
of teachers, 20,874; of scholars, 171,938. Of 
these schools 1,207 are open the year through 
and 1,225 use the “International Lessons.” 
The schools report the conversion during the 
year of 5.047 scholars, 


.... The Sunday-school Times and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Sunnay-school Union; both 
annonnce a quarterly issue for teachers and 
scholars. This is a help standing between 
the lesson-leaf and the qnestion-book. It is 
designed for teachers and the more advanced 
scholars, though by no means unadapted to 
scholars of all grades. What shall be its 
reception in the schools remains to be seen; 
but {ts probabilities are for a large success. 


-+++Thgt teacher has most power with God 
and with men. whose life is a constant expo- 
sition of what he teaches and whose zeal isa 
constant effort to secure the answers to the 
prayers he bas offered. 

«..-Do not allow arrangements for Christ- 
mas festivals to break up the precious line of 
study with which we are about to close up 
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Ministerial Register. 
formation for this department sill be gladly received. 
BENNETT, A. H., recent graduate of Brown 
University, accepts call to Holliston, Mass. 

BURNHAM, E. C. M., Bushnell, Ill., goes to 
Erie, Dl. 

FISH, W. H., graduate of Newton Theo. Inst., 
accepts call to Bellerica, Mass. 

GREGORY, U. C., late of Henrietta, N. Y., 
accepts call to Fifth Baptist ch., San 
Francisco, Cai 

GUIREY, Gro., invited to supply Willis-st. 
ch., Paterson, N. J., during *pastor’s ab- 
sence. 

HANSELL, Wm. F., D.D., died at Hartford, 
Conn., Noy. 26th. 

HIBBARD, Cuas,, Chester, Vt., accepts call 
to Vergennes, Vt. 

INMAN, W. G., Central ch., Nashville, Tenn., 
accepts call to Decatur, Dl. 

JAMES, R. 8., D.D., Detroit, Mich., goes to 
Hillsdale, Mich.” bs : 

LOWRY, C. M., Elkton, Ky., died, Nov. 5th. 

MARSH, J. H., St. Johnsbury, goes to East 
Hardwick, t 

MEADE, G. W., Clifton Springs, goes to New- 
fane, Niagara Co., N. Y. 

MORSE, 8. K., Oakland, Mich., died while 
preaching, Nov. 12:b, 

PRATT, 8. H., inst. at Lowell, Mass., Dec. 2d. 

ROACH, W.C., calied'to Nelwood, Il. 

ROBINSON, J. W., late of Lebanon Springs, 
N. Y., accepts call to Carpentria, Cal. 

SIMMONS, E. B., San Francisco Chinese Mis- 
sion, resicns, to return to China. 

SMITH, M, G., Preston, Conn. died, Nov. 14th. 

SPALDING, C, H., inst., at Arlington, Mass., 
Nov. 17th. 

TEALE, A. E., supplies at Sante Cruz, Cal., 
forsix months. . 

TILLEY, Ww., supplies at Carlisle Town, 
Iowa, forthe winter. _ 

“aa H., ord. at Somonank, I1l., Nov. 

th. 


WHITE, J. J., Friendship, N. Y¥., goes to 
Genesee, N. Y,. 

WOODWARD, J., Tamaroa, Ill, accepts call 
to Kaneville, Kane Co., ill. 


CHRISTIAN. 
BYERS, A., ord. near Hagerstown, Ind., Aug. 
13th. 


COLLINS, M. J., goes to Eaton, Ml. 

FOSTER, C. W., ord. at Bridgeton Center, 
Me., Oct. 19th. 

JONES, C. J., Yellow Springs, O., resigns, to 
become evangelist. 

PINGREY, T., ord. near Hagerstown, Ind., 

\ Ang. 13th. 

PRIEST, H., ord. near Hagerstown, Ind., 
Aug. 13th. 

SULLIVAN, Z. T., Eaton, O., resigns, to be- 
come evangelist. 

TATION, Jogt, died at Oshawa, Canada 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BRICKETT, H., called to Hillsboro, N. H. 

BROOKS, W. M., Nora Spriogs, Iowa, resigns. 

BURN ARD, W. H., Jefferson, Ill., accepts call 
to Algona, Kan. 

COBBLEDICK, H. 8.. Erie Conference (M. E.), 
suppliee at Andover Center, O., for the 
coming year. 

COTE, 8., Randolph, O., resigns, because of 
ill-health. 

COLTON, Wiis 8., Washington, Conn., re- 
signs. 

EDWARDS, RrcwarD, principal of State Nor- 
mal School at Normal Ill., resigns. 

FISHER, Gzo, E., South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
resigns. 

GREENE, R. G., late North ch., Sprinefield, 
Mass., inst. at Orange, N. J., Nov, 11th. 
HANCOCK, C., Stacyville, Kan., takes charge 
of ch. at Enfield and ewood, Kan. 
HELMER, C. D., D. D., Union-Park ch., Chi- 
cago. Ill. accents call to Tompkins-ay. 

ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HUDSON, J. M., Earlville, Kan., resigns. 

he D., accepts call to Monticello, 

inn. 

JENKINS, O., Oberlin Theo. Sem., supplies at 
West Millzrove, O., this winter. 

OSGOOD, Revsen D., supply at Limington, 
Me,, inst. pastor Nov. 16th. 

PRESTON, J. O., accepts call to Kelley's 
Island, O. 

RADFORD, Watter, late of Lisle, N. Y., 
accepts call to Independence, Kansas. 
SHANNON, O. J., Rolling Prairie, Wis., ac- 

cepts call to Emporia. 

SMITH, J. Matcotm, supplies at East Paris, 
Mich., for the winter. 

TOMBLEN, Cauas. L., will supply at Quechee, 
Vt., during the winter. 

vanes. 8. H., accepts call to Waterbury, 

* Vt. 


WOODWOR' Ww. 
dismiased, 
Berlin, Conn. 

WRIGHT, 8. G., Burlington, Kansas, accepts 
call to Brookville and Bavaria, Kansas. 


W., Grinnell, Iowa, 
ov. 17th, to accept call to 


LUTHERAN, 


CAVALLIN, J. 0., White Rock, Minn., re- 
moves to Austin, Texas. 

MARTENS, D. M., Columbus, O., removes to 

Fredonia, Mercer Co., Penn. 

CROMER, A. J., Sturgis, Mich,, removes to 
Three Rivers, 8t. Joseph Co., Mich. * 

DUBIEL, B., Hannibal, O., removes to Lanes- 
ville, Harrison Co., Ind. 

FINLEY, ©. 8., colporteur for the Northern 
Synod of Indiana, removes Sedan to 
Roanoke, Huntington Co., Ind 
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METHODIST BPISCOPAL. 


DAVIS, T. G., of Rock River Conf., becomes 
missionary on the Madras Presidency, [n. 


McoGREW, G. W., of Drew Sem., ord. Noy, 
14th, to enter missionary work in India, 

PARKHORST, H. 8., Central N. Y. Confer. 
ence, died at Ogden City, Utab, Nov. 14th, 

PARKINSON, W. J., Greensboro Sem. N. C,, 
transferred to Shelburne Falls, Franklin 
Co., Mass. 


TAYLOR, W._ D., transferred from 

N. Y., to Raleigh, N. C. — 
PRESBYTERIAN. - 

BLISS, J. T., Biggsville, Ill., removes to Bur. 
lington, Iowa. 

CAMPBELL, E. V., Butier, Mo., returns to 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

CRAIGHEAD, J..G., D.D., Carlisle, Penn., 
app inted financial secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society. 

DINSMORE, A. A., Milford, Del., removes to 
Brinesburg, Penn. ; 

FACKLER, J. G., Dallas, removes to McKin- 
ney, Collin Co., Texas. 

FLETCHER, Patterson, called to Samuel 
Davies’ ch., Hanover Co., Va. 

HAMILTON, Gavin L., Rochester, called to 
Wilson, N 

JOHNSON, T. T., Presbytery of Florida, dis- 
missed to that of Toronto, Canada, Nov. 34, 

LEFEVRE, J. 8., called to Big Lick, Va. 

LONG, N _ M., ord. and inst. at Tallahassee, 
Fia., Nov. 8th. 

at D. R., late of Tolono, called to Farmer 

y, 

MoMEEKIN, Henry, Ottawa, Can., resigns, 

NEEL, 8. M.., of Chickasaw Presbytery, inst, 
at Shelbyville, Ky., Nov. 28th. 

NESBIT, D. K., Mansfield, Penn., called to 
Hazelwood ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

PATTERSON, Jou, Cato, Wis., removes to 
Cambridge, Wis. 

PRESTON, 8. R,, Fernandina, Fis., dismissed, 

PRICE, A. H., Catawba and Bethel, Va., dis. 
missed Nov. 24th, to enter the mission 
work at Lynchburg, Va, 

SCHWARTZ, T. U., Nauvoo, Il, removes to 
Plattsmouth, Neb. 

SIMPSON, MoDvrr, late of Ireland, called to 
Staunton, Va, : 

SMITH, J. M., Central ch., Pittsburgh, called 
to Gannoneburgh, Penn. 

STOCKTON, J. Vance, ord. and inst. at Van 
Wert, O., Nov. 30th. 

TRENCH, Caas. R., Grundy Center, Iowa, re- 
signs and, removes to Hopkinton, Iowa. 

WADDEL, J. N., D.D., re-elected director of 
Southwestern Presbyterian University. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
BRADLEY, Epwarp, late of Nashville, sc 
cepts call to Christ cbh., Madison, Ind., to 
be inst. Jan. 2d 
COLEMAN, Joun, Niles, Mich., resigns, 
CROSS, J., D.D., Jacksonville, Ill., resigns, to 
become diocesan evangelist. 
DENISTON, J. A., Roselle, N. J., resigns. 
ELY, Foster, Newport, Ky., accepts call to 
Lockport, N. Y¥. . 
ESTABROOKE, W. W., accepts call to Elgin, 
Ti. 


FISSE, G. W. E., Omaha, Neb., appointed 
temporarily at Jeffersonville, Ind, 

HOPKI W. H., Watertown, N. Y., accepts 
call to St. John’s ch., Chicago, Iil. 

LINDHOLM, J. E., Middlebury, N. Y., re 
moves to Pontiac, R. I. 

LUNDY, J. P., D.D., Ch. of the Holy Apostles 
N. Y. City, resigns. 

MACLEAN, F. W., St. Paul’s, Indianapolis 
resigns. : 

Sf F., accepts call to Greensburgh. 

enn. 

PLUMMER, Gao, F., accepts call to Portland, 
Oregon. 

SCOTT, F. G., recalled to Gordonsville, Va. 

TALBOT, R. C., late of Lincoln, Neb., takes 
charge of ch. at Hamilton and Middle 
town, O. 

THOMAS, E. 8., assistant secretary of So 
ciety for Increase of the Ministry, resigns 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 

ERNST, D. B., Saegerstown, Penn., calledt 
Petersville, Northampton Co., Penn. 
BESS, Samvny, Hellertown, Penn., died, Nov. 

234. 


MUELLER, EMANUEL CHRISTOPHER, died st 
Wheeling, West Va., Oct. 224. 


REFORMED (DUTCH). 

FURBECK, Paruurr, Buskirk’s Ridge, called 

to Farmer Village, Seneca Co., NY. oan 
GARRETSON, Guo. R., ord. and inst, at 

ch., Long Island City, N. Y., Dec. Ist. 
VAN HORNE. D.., inst. at Race-st. ch., Phils 

delphia, Pa., Nov. 14th. 

UNITARIAN. is 

GREEN, J. B., Chelsea, Mass., declines the 

secretaryship of the Sunday-school 80 

ciety. 

RAWSON, 8. B., St. Lawrence University, 
accepts call to Martin’s Corner, Penn. 
UNIVERSALIST. 

DAVIS, 8. G., supplies at Shelburne Falls a2 

til April Ist. 
a H. P., inst. et Danvers, Mass., Not. 


IMMEL, W. FL, accepts call to Webster, 
“y MT? te be Grdainen Dee. 15th. 
KNOTT, Wa., Montague, Mass., resigns, 0 

account of ill-bealth, 





Asien, died at Hammonton, N. Jy 
MOOR y isth, axed 70. 
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Hebbies, 
Spirit of the press : cider. - 
...-Blunt men are generally sharp. 


«+. A seedy ocenpation: the florist. 


.-..New Bedford fs said to have but one 
whaler left—a schoolmaster. 


«.2.Why do honest ducks dip their heads 
under water? To liquidate their little bills. 


eeeeA little male waif left at one of the 
Boston engine-houses recently was promptly 
christened Hosea. 


....-Entrapped.—There is no special style of 
engraving engagement rings. A spider’s web, 
with a fly in it, is a very pretty device. 


«--. ln ashop-window is displayed this sug- 
gestive notice: “ Boy wanted that has fully 


- rested himself and is not too intellectual.” 


eoee* Patrick,” said an old gentleman to his 
servant, ** weare all creatures of fate.’’ ‘‘Well, 
if it wasn’t for fate how could we walk, sure ?”’ 


«..-How maby young men scattered all. over 
this country are trying to get a word to. rhyme 
with “centennial’’ is a problem that will 
never be solved. 


«eee The most puzzling thing about an edit- 
orial shears is the antipathy usually existing 
between that useful article and the Italics found 
at the bottom of a paragraph. 


ose Tbe Outcry usually made against orange- 
peel on the sidewalk is as unjust as it is un- 
called for—this article being a wise provision 
of Nature for illustrating the laws of gravity. 


..A man never gets thoroughly disgusted 
with love’s young dream until he has givena 
girl a ring, and three days afterward discovers 
that she has been to a jeweler’s to ascertain 
its value. 


oo«e** John,” said a fond wife, enthusiastic- 
ally pointing out to her husband a little shop 
on Main street, “ when you die, I'm going to 
take the insurance and buy that little place 
and set up millinery.” 


.-An old darkey, preaching divinity to 
his less-inform-d brethren, said : ‘* Look byar! 
When a pusson goes under de water by hisself 
you kin believe de spirit of the Lord is upon 
him. Jess go way wid dem Niggers who you 
hab to pull under.” 


.... Charivari tella of a negro named Domin- 
go, in one of the French colonies, who, speak- 
ing of the advantages of the Christian -relig- 
fon, said: “There was atime when I knew 
nothing of God or the devil ; but now I know 
apd love them both.”’ 


...She was brushing his hair, and he en- 
joved it amazingly. Rolling up bis eyes, he 
said: ‘‘My dear, why was Columbus, when he 
landed in America, like me now?” She 
couldn’t tell bim, and he explained: “ Be- 
cau e he was tickled in being fust over,”’ 


....An Officer fo the army laughed at a 
timid woman because she was alarmed at the 
noise of a cannon when a salute was fired. He 
subsequently married that timid woman, and 
six months afterward he took off his boots in 
the hall when he came in late at night. 


.. Flossie (earnestly): “Ob | Mamma! am I 
euch @ naughty, wicked girl?’ Mamma: 
“Why, what have you been doing, Flossie?” 
Flosste: “I couldn’t remem—remember my 
pr—prayers, s0—so—so sald: ‘Tom, Tom, the 
piper’s son, stole a pig and away he run.’ 
And—and nurse said I was a very naughty 
girl—and wicked.” 


cocece I WANT TO BE AN ANGEL. 
(48 SUNG BY THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD.) 

I waat to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand, 

With my “ pull-back” tight around me 
And my poodle in my hand. 

With my bright-hued striped s 
And my lemon-colored gloves, 

Td be the gayest angel 
In the celestial groves. 

..Io a Baker-street car, yesterday, some 
mon were talking about the nerve of William 
Tellin shooting an apple off his son’s head. 
To vex an old lady, who was listening, one of 
the men said : * That was Mr. Tell.| But what 
did his wife amount to? Why doeso’t bistory 
mention her?’ “Ill beta hundred dollars!’ 
called the old lady, in an excited voice—‘‘ I'll 
bet a hundred dollars that she sat up half the 
night before patghing that boy ‘se trowsers, 80 
be’d look decent to go out. 


....- Boasting the other day of the speed of 
his horse, a Vermont horse-jockey gravely 
asserted that he could trot seventeen miles an 
hour. “Seventeen miles an hour!’ ‘cried 
bystander. “I guess as how that’s a thump- 
er”? “My dear fellow,” replied. he of the 
Green Mountains, “seventeen miles is not 
gteatfor the creature now; for when he was 


bat two aa old the lightaing killed the old 
Mare, and chased the colt all around the pas- 
tare Without getting within ten rods of him; 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 
PIANO-FORTE 


‘MANUFACTURERS, 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW BUILDING, 


CHICKERING HALL, 


130 Fifth Avenue, corner of Eight« 
eenth Street, 


where they will be pleased to receive their friends 
and the public. : 
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| HALLET DAVIS &C0 


PIANO-FORTES, 
20 E. 14th St., N. Y.5 


484 Washington St., Boston; 
927 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
Corner Adams and State Sts., Chicago. 


HALLET, DAVIS'& CO. have received fi/ty. 
five Medals abd Premiums from different fairs, 
thirteen of which were for Grands and Parlor 
Grands, 

Have received the unqualified endorsement 
of the higbest musicalauthorities in the world, 
inclading the greatest living pianiste—Dr, 
Franz Liszt, Bendal, Strauss, Franz Abt, Saror 
Paulus, Joachim, Gottschalk, Webli, and 
others. 


” THIS SHOWS THE PRE-EMINENCE OF 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
PIANO-FORTES. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO, have been manu- 
facturing Pianos for thirty years. They have 
one of the largest and most complete factories 
in this country, on Harrison Avenue, running 
from Canton to Brookline streets, Boston, It 
has a frontage on three streets of nearly 400 
feet. They purchase their stock ‘at the low st 
cash prices and employ only first-class work- 
inen. They personally superintend their busi- 
ness, bave had an experience of more than 
forty years, and strive constantly for. perfec- 
tion—to make a better Piano than apy otuer 
first-class maker in the country. 


Hallet, Davis & Co. 
PATENT GRAND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS.| 


Something entirely New and of Importance to 
the Musical World. Pronounced 
by the best Judges 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 1! 





THE ADVANTAGES 

of the UPRIGHT PIANO in economizing space are 
well known, but the great objections to them have 
been their failure to stand in tune and the inferior 
quality of tone. HaLwet, Davis & Co.are happy to 
state that both of these objections are entirely re- 
moved by the patent improvement of George BH. 
Davis, under date of Oct. 28th, 1873; and they are now 
prepared to furnish Upright Pianos that will stand in 
tune as long as any Grand or Square Pianos ever 
made, and in quantity and quality of tone are fully 
equal to a Parior Grand. 

This patent improvement is no experiment; but the 
fesuit of many years of careful stady and examinea- 
tion of the various weak and d: feciive points which 
have hitherto condemned the Upright Piano, and 
consists in the production of an Iron Frame entirely 
new and peculiar in its construction, which, in com-+ 
bination with the wooden frame, has secured 4 result 
as to strength and durability beyond all doubt or 
question. 

Another feature of ihis patent is the arrangement 
of the bridges upon the sounding-board, which, with 
the bearings of tne strings, is attached to the wooden 
frame so that they are entirely separate fromm thé 
Iron Frame. Consequently there is 20 metallic or tron 
tone, but the full, tree vibration of the wood and 
strings, thus producing a quality of tone surpassingly 
sweet and voluminous, 

The above facts will be acknowledged by all who 
will examine the instruments, and we extend a most 
cordial invitation to all lovers of music and toall in" 
terested to see, hear, and examine the great im™ 
provement for themselves. _ 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANT- 
ED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
fecesdaiiand Pianos Taken in, Exahengp 

for New,‘ 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY LARGE CITY 


NEW venupwAnaneamn, | 
20 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


i These instruments have been before the public for more 
‘than forty years, and upon their excellence alona bave at- 
tained an 


UMPUBCHASED PRE-EMINENC2, 
which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, ané 
DURABILITY. 
They have received Seventy-five Gold and Silver Medals. 
over all other competitors, 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave,’ 850 W. Baltimore &t., 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw St. 
NBW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


HAINES PLANOS. 
17,000 - 
NOW IN USE! 


170..Made, Sold, and Delivered 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 
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RAVEN 


PIANOS. 


No. 1.—Rosewood, Bs Octane a Grana i eee 

Length—6 feet, inches. Wi 

Price (boxed), with fiat and Cover, 
$275, formerly ' $578. 

. Send for Circular to. 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14thetreet. New York. 


STEGK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


WAREROOMS, 25 E. 14th &.. N. ¥,.— 
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e GUILD PIANO are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 
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GUILD, CHURCH & €0., Boston, Mass. 
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' NOTICES. 


{2 All communieations $>> the Baltorial, Literary, 

News, and Miscellaneous Columns of p pee journal 
should be adtiressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

ta7” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all businesscom- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen. Bex 2787. 

&@” No notice Gan be taken of Anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be Suthenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; aot necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

ta We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

tJ" Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 
251 Broadway, opp-.City Hall Park. 


' HENRY ©. 5 BOWEN, 


Eprror, Pus.isHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 


New York, December 9th, 1875. 
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THE NEW SPEAKER. 


PotrtTicat confusion is worse confounded 
by the election as Speaker of Mr. Kerr. 
On the One band it robs the Deniocratic 
party of what pretense to a distinctive 
policy it was presumed to have; and, on 
the other, by the victory of that wing in 
the party which has favored the Republican 
policy of hard money. it cannot but render 
the prospects of the Republican. party 
somewhat less flattering. The preference 
of Mr. Kerr over Mr. Randall was no 
political blunder, and, ifnot what Repub- 
lican partisans may have desired, will yet 
be hailed with pleasure by patriots, 

For we put first and foremost among all 
the questions to come before Congress that 
of speedy specie resumption. If a candi- 
date—provided only he be an honest man— 
be right on this overshadowing question, it 
is hardly worth while to ask further about 
him. We know that Mr. Kerr's war record 
is about as bad as it could be; but that fact 
is rather an objection to the Democratic 
party than to him-personally. We are not 
now crushing a rebellion, nor are we re- 
constructing states. Congress has now 
very little to do with the Southern States, 
whieclr are fighting their own fights in their 
own several limits. We heartily regret to 
see the House in the hands of a party 
which was almost traitorous throughout 
the war; but, if so it must be, we prefer 
for its leader. a man who on the living, 
vital question of the hour stands on the 
side of financial honesty and of the Repub- 
lican party. 

This»choice is:the fit sequel to the fall 
elections. .In Ohio and. Pennsylvania the 
Demoerats-tried inflation and failed. They 
then tried In this state the traditional hard- 
money creed of New York Democrats, and 
they succeeded. This is the whole story. 
The party has no principles but success, 
and success in. this state indicated which 
way they shotld go; and they, therefore, 
turned to Indiana, instead of Pennsylvania, 











THE* INDEPENDENT. 


It is, farther, ahappy feature of this se- 
lection that Mr. Kerr bas confessedly the 
reputation of an honest man. “He was a 
Bstate-rights obstructionist in the days of 
“ copperheadism,” we doubt not, from con- 
viction. He isa man of convictions; one 
who makes no bargains with lobbyists, who 
has no tenderness for corruption Or back 
pay. There were unpleasant rumors 
abroad about Mr. Randall and a Texas 
lobby which could hardly have attached to 
a@ man who was known to be incorruptible. 
In the interests of honesty in finance and 
legislation, we seize the opportunity to 
congratulate the Democratic party on a 
piece of wise strategy, rare enough in the 
history of that blundering organization. 





RELIGION AND THE CONSTITU- 





Tue letter of Ex-Speaker Blaine, written 
to a gentleman in Ohio, just after the late 
election in that state, and proposing to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States in respect to religion andthe public 
schools of the country, will hardly suit 
those who would make the Constitution 
recognize and affirm the divine authority 
of the Christian religion. The ex-Speaker’s 
amendment is by no means of the kind 
which they desire. Wegive as follows the 
one he proposes: 

“ No state shall make any law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; and no money 
raised by taxation in any state for the sup- 
port of public schools or derived from any 
public fund therefor shall ever be under 
the control of any religious sect, nor shall 
any money so raised ever be divided be- 
tween religious sects or denominations.” 

The Constitution, in the first article of 
its amendments, already provides that 
‘“‘Oongress shall make ‘no Jaw respecting 
an_establishment_of _religion or prohib- 


‘iting the free exercise thereof.” Thig re- 
‘striction, being by its terms limited to 


Congress, involves no restraint upon btate 
power; and no other part.of the Constitu- 
tion imposes-such a restraint. The conse- 
quence is that each: state is at - perfect 
liberty to deal with the religious question 
as it shall see fit. It may establish Chris- 
tianity or any sect of Christianity, or 
Judaism, Mobammedanism, Hinduism, 
Mormonism, or any other religious ism, 
according to its pleasure, and then sustain 
and enforce the same by law; and as 
against such an encroachment upon re- 
ligious liberty there would be no remedy 
outside of the state, It is true that the 
constitutions of most, if not all, the states 


' contain provisions protecting this liberty; 


yet these constitutions depend upon the 
local will of the respective states, and may 
at any time be changed for others. within 
the limits of ‘‘a republican form of gov- 
ernment.” Mr. Blaine’s proposition is to 
incorporate the protection into the funda- 
mental law of the whole land; and this, as 
he correctly says, is simply the reproduction 
of an amendment that was advocated by 
Jefferson and Madison. Such an amendment 
would not only represent the present sense 
of the American people; but it would make 
itabsolutely sure that no state, either by its 
constitution or legislation, could run counter 
to this sense. No state could tax the 
people for the support of religion or the 
erection of church-edifices. The minority, 
whether composed of infidels or Christians, 
Catholics or Protestants, or any other re- 
ligious or irreligious sect, would be com- 
pletely protected against any abuses of 
power on this subject by. the majority. 

The other branch of the amendment re- 
lates to appropriations of the public money 
and proposes to settle this whole: problem 
dy forbidding any division of public funds 
among ‘‘ religious sects or denominations,” 
or the placing money raised in any state by 
taxation “‘ for the support of public schools 
or derived from any public fund therefor” 
‘*under the control of any religious sect.” 
Whether the wording of the idea 4s the 
best attainable we do not here decide; yet 
the thing aimed at by Mr. Blaine we heart- 
ily approve, and we believe that at least 
three-fourths of the states would sustain it. 
The controversy in réspect to the support 
of religion at the public expense—whether 
fn the common schools, in institutions of 
charity, or élsewhere—is steadily growing 
in magnitude and intensity; and the ele- 





mentary principles, considered with ‘yefer- 
ence to the American theory of the proper 
functions of governments are 80 important 
that an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United Btates, settling the. whole 
question for the whole people, is a political 
desideratum. The doctrine of this. country 
is that it is best for religion and best for the 
state that the two should be divorced from 
each other; and this doctrine Mr. Blaine 
proposes to pi-nt in “the supreme law of 
the land” in such a manner as to make it 
operative upon all the state governments, 
To this wesay Amen, and only ask that 
the idea may be couched in language broad 


‘ enough to cover the whole case and solve 


the entire problem by a single aniendment, 
Our hope is that the ex-Speaker will 
carefully ‘study the phraseology of the 
amendment and perfect it in such a way as 
to give it the large scope which it needs, 
and then show his earnestness by offering it 
as a joint resolution for the adoption of the 
two houses of Congress. If Democracy, 
with itslarge majority in the Lower House, 
on account of its political affiliation with 
Roman Catholics and its dependence for 
support on Catholic votes, chooses to reject 
it, then let Democracy take the responsi- 
bility of the choice. This quasi-secret 
game between a religious sect and a political 
party has been played long enough. Letit 
be played openly, if it must be played at 
all. The people will then see the game 
and vote accordingly. We have no antipa- 
thies against Catholicism or Catholics, in 
the public school or out of it. We simply 
believe in the principles that underlie our 
political system and wish to see them im- 
partially and rigidly applied every where. 





SUBIT, EXIT. 





Ir is the Reverend Doctor Fulton who 
has stepped down and out. Two years 
and .a-half ago he came with a loud. blast 
upon his own trumpet to the Hanson-place 
Baptist church in Brooklyn. We gave him 
at the time such a greeting as his con- 
spicuous qualities and his peculiar fame 
seemed to call for, and our readers have 
been made aware from time to time of the 
more remarkable of his performances. It 
was as the champion of close-communion. 
ism that the Doctor came to Brooklyn, and 
the victories which he has won in this war- 
fare—are they not written in the records of 
the Lee-avenue, the Marcy-avenue, and 
the Gethsemane Baptist churches? His 
career bas been short; but who will deny 
that it has been brilliant and fruitful? 
Its close must be to the Doctor himself, if 
to nobody else, somewhat thrilling; and he 
willexpect of Toe INDEPENDENT, Which has 
always been so faithful to him, a few words 
by way of improvement... He shall not be 
disappointed. 

The first mournful reflection whichsug- 
gests itself on this occasion is that all sub- 
lunary friendships are as transitory as the 
morhing cloud and the early dew. To this 
sentiment the name of J. D. Fulton will be 
subscribed, we :know, in trembling charac- 
ters. Two,years and a half ago he was bask- 
ing in the favor of the Hanson-place church. 


His call was unanimous, his praises were 


sounded, by inspiration of his parishioners, 
in the religious columns of the Brooklyn 
dailies. Now where areall those crowds 
of gushing admirers? They have scat- 
tered, they have evaded, they have 
erumped, they have gone off! Many of 
those who were his ardent supporters have 
become his, sworn,.enemies. Why, ah! 
why this melancholy apostasy ® Did not 
these people know what manner of»man 
they werd calling whén they called him? 
Most certainly they did. Doctor Fulton’s 
light was never under a bushel. It“had 
long been blazing in a big brass candle- 
stick on the; top of» Beacon Hill: Doctor 
Fulton’s things were not done in a corner. 
They were done in Boston. These people 
knew all about him, Their attention had 
lately been called to him by a character- 
{istic assault Which he had made upon their 
own pastor. Through vatious publications, 
they had ample opportunity of taking the 
measure of his mind. “Of his eécentric 
manners, his oceanié resources of gush, 
his Fultonic ideas of veracity they were 
not ignorant. They called him in fuli 


view of these pecul iarities—not, we suppose, | 


on account of them; but on account of his 
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notoriety. He wasnotorious. That was 
his chief recommendation. No church 
could have called. bim that, did. noteare 
more for its pulpit. fo 
learning or or pega ie 
then, should he noW be discarded ? He is 
quite as notorious now as hei ever was; 
perhaps more so. It is’ most painful 
instance of parochial fickleness.. It shows 
how slender are the fondest ties that bind 
us to our parishes. If Agur, the wise man, 
had had Dr. Fulton’s experience, he would 
have added to the ‘“‘four things” which 
were “too wonderful” for him one thing 
more, which nobody can find out—viz., the 
way of a church with a minister. 

Another gloomy thought which this sol- 
emn event suggests to us is that the people 


in the vicinity of Hanson Place must be, 


losing their respect for the prophetic office, 
for Dr. Fulton is almost the only minister 
we know of who claims prophetic inspira- 
tion. Of his utterances and his projects 
he is almost always able to say that the 
Lord is the author of them. Even those 
ideas of his which seem to uninspired men 
utterly chimerical and extravagant, if not 
wicked, are, as he often assurés us, the 
product of divine wisdom. ‘I have laid 
it before the Lord. Why do you venture 
to oppose me?” is his frequent answer to 
questions of expedieticy. The fact that a 
man who is so fully informed concerning 
all the details of the divine administration 
should be rejected as 0 religious teacher 
augurs ill for Brooklyn. 

The reply will, of course, be made that 
Dr. Fulton’s conduct greatly discredits 
these claims of his; that there is reason to 
question the prophetic anointing of one 
who often seems to say the thing thut is 
not; that there is some ground for doubt- 
ing whether a man who gets. mad and 
abuses his parishioners ia his prayers is 
likely to be made the medium of a divine 
revelation. But all this is the foulest heresy. 
Such an exaltation of ‘‘mere morality,” 
such an. unreasonable insinuation that a 
minister is bound to keep the ten com- 
mandments ought to be repudiated with 
emphasis, if we wish to preserye to the 
church the gifts and services of men like 
Dr. Fulton. 

Again; we see inthe light of this sorrow- 
ful occasion how small encotiragement is 
given our young men who are studying 
for the ministry to cultivate those peculiar 
qualities which have raised Justin 
D. Fulton to his ~doctor’s degree and 
to the pinnacle of notoriety upon which 
he has been standing. Aside from those 
ethical eccentricities to which we have 
just referred, the Doctor’s most marked 
characteristics as an orator are gush and 
recklessness. An extreme emotional effu, 
sivenesss a habit of talking and praying 
at random are the traits by which he is 
best known. There are a great many 
young ministers to whom extravagance 
like his has seemed to ‘be the secret of 
succéss. They look“abroad in the land, 
and see many pulpiteers prospering who 
appear to have no other, stock in. tra 
and they naturally infer that. this is. 
prime qualification of a preacher, The 
cloud which, has fallen upon the divine 
who wishes to be known as, the. American 
Spurgeon must somewhat unsettle their 
minds on this subject. Inflation of speech 
has its advocates, as well_as inflation of the 
currency, and among» those who have 
joined in the cultus of the rhetorical rag- 
baby Dr. Fulton is by temperament and 
by training fitted to take a leading plac». 
To bave such a man,.come to grief is 
almost as greata blow to the interests of 
gush as the defeat of the Billallennial 
hosts in Ohio was to the cause of inflation. 

To predict the fate of the Church if our 
young men are allowed to get the idea that 
‘the pulpit is not the place for exaggeration 
and rhodomontade; that modesty and reti- 
cence are qualities which they ought to cul- 
tivate; that a statement within the truth is 
stronger than one which. oyersteps the 
truth; that eloquence, does not consist in 
bellowtng and pawing the ground; that;a 
gentlemanly regard for the feelings of 
others is a clerical virtue—to tell what will 
become of religion should such notions: ‘as 
these become prevalent among our theo- 


‘logical students is more than we at. this 


writing feel competent to do, If that day 
ever should come, the American Church 
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must “needs erase from the rolls of its 
chosen leaders all such names as that of 
the subject of these remarks, 


Editorial Motes. 


INDIGNATION is 'a mild word to express the 
feeling that has been aroused in the hearts of 
honest nen at the escape of Wm. M. Tweed. 
We boasted quite too loudly over his convic- 
tion a couple of years ago. Even then the 
officers of law seem to have inflicted the 
penalties of the law upon him only by his 
permission. They) delayed taking him to 
prison till he was ready. They then treated 
him like a friend visiting the warden ; and if 
he did not escape, it was because he was net 
ready to do so. He was at last liberated, 
having served out, or, rather, mastered 





- out; the short legal term of confinement. 


He was then taken to Ludlow-street Jail, 
to await trial by civil process. Here he had 
every luxury that he wanted and was allowed, 
with an attendant, to drive out when he 
pleased, visit his home, and even to attend as 
an honored guest public entertainments at 
hotels. Last Saturday he took a long drive 
about the Central Park and—so the attend- 
ants say—then visited his house, and was per- 
mitted to step up-stairs alone to see his wife. 
Six minutes afterward he was discovered to 
have fled, and no clue could be found. Some 
suspicious bodies pretend to believe that he 
escaped a week ago; otherssay that be was 
transferred in the Park to another carriage and 
driven to an outgoing steamer; but nobody at 
this writing kvows anything more than that 
he has disappeared. The Governor will now, 
ve trust, lock the stable-door; and if he will 
remove the Sheriff and hold bim to the last 
responsibility, it will be the least that can be 
done, 





Tue Postmaster-General makes one recom- 
mendation to Congress which everybody ex- 
vected, and which a dozen members will com- 
pete for the honor of presenting. It is for the 
repeal of the ridiculous provision of the 
last hour of the last Congress which 
makes it eost twice as.much to send 
THs INDEPENDENT to Brooklyn as to Lon- 
jon. This repeal is certain, and is, per- 
haps, all that we have the right to expect; but 
it is not all we believe is demanded by the 
best interests of the country. We shall not 
rest satisfied until we come down toa general 
one-cent rate of postage for all ordinary letters 
and papers. Subscribers are now under a 
tremendous and unreasonable disadvantage 
as compared with publishers in sending 
their newspapers through the mails. We 
pay 22 cents for sending 52copies of THE 
(NDEPENDENT to a subscriber. That subscriber 
pays $2.08 if he generously sends the sauie 
papers toa friend. One cent a copy, one cent 
for four ounces, 52 cente a year, would be more 
than enough to pay for the extra trouble. It 
is a clean profit of one hundred and fifty per 
cent, on the wholesale busivess of mail dis- 
tribution; and it isa strange business that re- 
quires that amount of profit on retail deal- 
ings, Letters, too, can just as well go for a 
cent as postal-cards. They cost practically 
no more for transmission, and we shall never 
rest satisfied till the reform be adopted. Give 
us, Messrs. Congressmen, a uniform one-cent 
rate for both letters and papers, 





GoveRNoR TILDEN, acting under the author 
ity bestowed by the last legislature, has 


appointed an able non-partisan commission to ° 


consider the problem of municipal govern- 
ments and report some plan for their improve- 
ment and the correction of the abuses and 
corruptions incidental thereto. What is wanted 
iseither an amendment to the constitution of 
the state, or a general law, applicable to cities, 
by which their powers shall be clearly defined, 
md at the same time placed under such 
restrictions as will farnish protection to tax. 
payers against the swindling schemes of 
politicians, and also put an end to the 
“charter-tinkering”’ system, merely to seétire 
portisan ends. This is especially needéd- in 
this city. Itis to be regretted that Governor 
Tilden should have waited so long before 
appointing the-commission. The appointment 
should have been made immediately after the 
adjournment of the last legislature. We hope 
the gentlemen of the commission will be able 
to mafute some plan in season for the action og 
the legisiatare about to meet. 





THE people of Minnesota voted at the last 
election..on a proposition to amend the con- 
Stitution of the state, giving women twenty- 
one years of.age and upward. the right to vote 
atany election for school officers.or on.any 
measure relating to public schools, and mak- 
ing them eligible to any office in.connection 
with the government and management. of 
schools; The amendment, was ratified by a 
large majority, aod is, hence, a part of the 


| 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


~ ~ eter A e 

fundamental law of that state. This we re- 
gerd de'a step in‘the right direction. And if 
women tay thus far be safély invested with. 
the elective franchise, and also may be eligible 
to school offices, we see no good reason 
why the franchise and the eligibility 
should not be as universal as they are 
fn respect to the other sex. It does not 
take more sense to give an intelligent vote 
for a justice of the peace, the sheriff of a 
county, or the governor of a state than it does 
to give a similar vote for a school trustee. 
Those who manage public schools perform a 
service quite as important as that of any other 
class of officers. It is better to be half right 
than wholly wrong; and, hence, we compli- 
ment Minnesota on her advanced position, as 
compared with most of the other states, in 
relation to the suffrage question; expressing 
the hope that she will zo on to perfection, by 
entirely blotting out the sex distinction in 
respect to the elective franchise. 


THe Daily Witness has done well to call 
attention to a mischievous construction of a 
law passed at the last session of the legislature 
of this state, by which all destitute children 
nowin the poorhouses of the state must be 
transferred to families or orphan asylums, 
Under this law the excellent institution at 
Randall’s Island will be broken up at the. 
beginning of next month, and the children 
sent, as the law provides, to institutions under 
such religious control as it may be presumed 
would be pleasing to the parents of the chil- 
dren. The result will be the transfer of most 
of these waifs to the Catholic protectories, Of 
course, the state must support them there, and 
the result will be that the state will become in 
another way the patron of religious institu- 
tions. The law, whieh. has its good side, 
should be immediately so amended as to 
avoid such application. The problem how 
to keep church and state separate in the 
care of paupers is a difficult one, and will, we 
fear, never find its complete solution until 
those latter and better days of the Church 
‘shall come when ft shall understand that one 
of its first works is charity, and that it is 
under obligation to some other poor than “the 
poor of the church,” for whom it takes up its 
bi-monthly communion collection. We should 
greatly like to see the experiment tried, in 


some town of ordinary size, of the churches” 


agreeing to assume the expense and care 
of the poor, and abolishing the poorhouse, 
and organizing such a system of charity as 
should provide comfortable homes for the un- 
fortunate, and should thus abolish the unsa. 
vory and uncharitable word “ pauper.”’ 


Joupes BaRRETT, in his charge to the jury 
in the case of Scannell, indicted for the mur- 
der of Donohue, held the following language 
in reference to the plea of insanity, set up by 
the defense : 

“ The test of responsibility is the capact 

to distinguish between right 200 petal = 
time of and with respect to tbe act complained 
of. Now, gentlemen, apply the facts as they 
have been adduced to the rule I have laid 
down. Did the prisoner or did he not, at the 
time he shot Donohue, know that he was 
shootiog him? Did he or did be not know the 
nature and quality of the act he was doing? 
If he did, did he or did he not know that it 
was wrong to doit? That isthe question and 
the only question for you to determine on 
that branch of the case. When he drew the 
pistol and fired the shot, did he know the 
nature and quality of that a and did he 
know that to do it was wrong? he did, ‘he 
is responsibie.’* 
Notvithstanding this lucid statement by the 
Judge, the jury acquitted Scannell on the bogus 
plea of insanity. There never was a clearer 
case of premeditated murder, with capacity of 
intention and full capacity of knowledge as 
to the nature and quality of the act, and that, 
too, not merely at the time of the deed; but 
for nearly two years preceding its accomplish- 
ment. To acquit such 9 murderer is a most 
monstrous failure of justice. The farce was 
completed last week by sending the sane mur- 
derer to the Utica Insane Asylum. 


A pvorm by “H. H.’”’ lately published {a 
these columns has called out the following 
graceful response : 

“To rue EpiTor or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

“ Dear Sir :—Permit me through you to offer 
‘H. H.’ sincere thanks for my share of the 
pleasure afforded by ‘Release,’ which I read 
this morning in the Washington Chronicle, 
with these lines from my own heart: 

“* The angel of peace—whom mortals call 

And fancy he seals life’s fount with his breath— 

Had entered that cell ; so welcome a guest, 

The prisoner wept and fell on his breast. ~ 

The fetters were loosed and cast on the floor ;.. 

Invisible hands flung open the door ; 

Unchallenged by guards, unnoted their flight, 

In silence they passed from darkness to light.’ 


“ Respectfully, G@. W. Davin. 
“Orrumwa, lowa, November 13th, 1875.” . : 


Gov. Kuarmn, of Virginia, in his message to 
the legislature, says : 4 


‘*Obliga@tions 
the bonor and 





to public creditors, binding 
good faith of the common’ 


be 





wealth, should be fulfilled to the utmost Zz 
her-a . In any event an@ under all cir: 
cumstances no other calamity could inflicta 
greater detriment, either moral or pecuniary, 
upon the whole body of the le thana 
deliberate breach of public honor.” 

It is largely due to the firm position taken by 
Governor Kemper and the Supreme Court of 
the state that Virginia has been saved from 
taking her stand squarely with the repudiating 
states of Mississippi and Alabama. A con- 
stitutional amendment forbidding the states 
to repudiate their debts and authorizing Con- 
gress to enforce the same is among the things 
needed to perfect our political system. That 
which is the law of honor and good faith on 
this subject should be placed in the funda- 
mental law of the land. 





Dr. Taumaae got off last Sunday one of his 
most crackling sermons, It was in denuncia- 
tion of those loose people who are willing to 
have religious exercises removed. from our 
public schools. It was from the text “‘ Dis- 
puting daily in the school of one Tyrannus,’’ 
a text which has about as much to do with the 
subject as “Zaccur, Sherebiah, Shebaniah,” 
Neh. x, 12, The substance of the sermon was 
simply abuse of the three classes who com- 
prise the supporters of the detestable proposi- 
tion—namely, ‘the loose in religious notions, 
the loose in morals, and the base politicians.’’ 
“I see some of them here now,’’ said he, as 
reported in the Monday papers. ‘‘Ican tell 
them by their lecherous lips and their bloodshot 
eyes.’’ His definition of the “ loose in religious 
notions’? would be of interest if he had the 
habit of accurate thought. They are, he says, 
“those who do not exactly know whether the 
entire Bible is inspired, who have no special re- 
gard for the sanctity of the Sabbath, and who 
would have the public libraries. thrown open 
and the steam-cars started.” .-He draws his 
line at steam locomotion, we judge, and would 
oppose, au religious groands, the substitution 
of dummy for horse-power in taking his hear- 
erstochurch. The most tremendous climax 
of his sermon, which called ont “great 
applause,” was reached in almost the 
first sentence: “Pot the Bible out of the 
school! By the strength of the Eternal 
God it shall never be done!”” If we express 
our contrary conviction without swearing, 
will it be considered that we lay less reason- 
able claim to private prophetic inspiration ? 
It is a little funny to hear the simple-minded 
Doctor imagining that, in taking the side of 
general custom and tradition, he is making a 
martyr of himself—‘‘ taking his stand on the 
weak side and invoking shame and anathema.” 
Such talk is sheer lunacy. Dr. Talmage is io 
no danger of any stake, unless it be that beef- 
steak which he prescribes for ministers. 





Tere is one place where the elect are 
few and the non-elect are many, and that fs in 
the columns of a journal like ours. Commis- 
serate the great army of rejected contributors 
we may and do; but we have hitherto been 
compelled to cast them adrift on the mercies 
of the world, to croon their doyve-love, sigh-die 
songs to cold and unsympattietic ears. But 
now they have their revenge. We will try to 
be magnanimous, even ‘in this hour of their 
triumph, and, as a pledge of our undying good- 
will, we gladly and gratuitously fusert this 
advertisement of their benefactor: 


“ACCEPTED Witrvclsna never deained te 
NEW AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Grandest opportunity 


ray aqhey wag 
meas ot ARS etna 8 ede eg to 
“NEW ERICAN G. ‘ackson, ch. 
(N. B.—Not an amateur journal.) 
The eve of the millennium is here; auspichan 
melioris aevi sit. Henceforward The New Ameri- 
can Magazine must arise, and THs INDEPEND- 
ENT, and Harper, and Scribner, and the Adantic, 
and Appleton’s Journal, and the rest must slow- 
ly and sadly and surely waste away. The ed- 
itorial lion slinks away before the omnivorous 
lamb of Michigan, and the desk and the waste- 
paper basket exchange places. 


....A Mr. Smyth, an English Calvinist of 
the Old School, has written a work upon 
“The Bible and Evolution,” in which the 
author points.out that evolution is only Cal- 
vinism in science, and Calvinism is only the 
survival of the fittest io theology. He finds 
the evolution formuls® the best possible 
expressions for theological. doctrines, By the 
fall man ‘‘ ceases to be in equilibrium with his 


| environment,” and becomes ‘‘ equilibrated” 


again by the atonement. He further adds: 
“ With the Living God within us, as well as 
without us, surely, our equilibration will be 
‘complete.” Mr. Smyth objects. strongly to 
Universalism on evolution grouads, since that 
doctrine teaches “‘ the survival of everybody— 
the fit and unfit alike.’ One feature of evo- 
lution terminology meets with his disap- 
proval, Natural selection he thinks should be 
patural election. 

..»- The Pall, Mal. Gazette, in. giving an account 
ofa university boat-race, in which four crews of 
Cambridge were engaged, last. month, makes 
the following remarks, which sonnd yery edd- 


15. 
— 
ly, not to say profanely—the boats being called 
after the colleges to which their crews be- 
longed ; 

“ Jesus beat Trinity by a second in the first 
heat, and would have won by more bat for wild 
steering. Caius were faster than Lady Mar- 
garet; but ran intothe bank twice, and so lost. 
The final heat was easily won by Jesus. The 

ick of the new men who performed were 
airbairn, stroke of Jesus, and Dale, three in 
Margaret. The first-named has.a good 
deal of style and works wel!. The second isa 
very powerful man, rows hard, in fair form, 
and. ought to make a university oar. The 
other three men of Jesus—Hockin, Gurdon, 
and Brancker—all are fair. 


--»eOne cannot help feeling surprised at 
reading statements about the Catholics like 
the following, from one of Dr. Fields’s letters 
in The Hvangelist : “‘Any prince or private gen- 
tleman may break all the Ten Commandments 
and still be a good Catholic.” Itis just such 
wholesale abuse which stands in the way of 
our obtaining the confidence or respect of 
Catholics. The Ten Commandments, doubtless: 
suffer at the hands of the average Protestant, 
as well as of the average Catholic. In neither 
communion is immorality countenanced, éx* 
cept in ‘so far as ignorance, as among Catholic 
Spaniards or Protestant Southern Negroes, is 
the mother ef vice, aswell as of devotion. 


...2 The New Haven Journal and Oourier iv 
dignantly denies that Henry Ward Beeehe: 
gave $5,000 to Yale College a year ago, and 
says that the fact that he donated $5,000 to 
the building fund of West Divinity Hall is 
‘*the only foundation” of the outrageous 
report. The hall in question was ted in 
1874, 


..-e-Dr. Prime pleasantly praises Dr. Pal- 
mer’s poems published recently: “ Such poets 
are amongst God’s best gifts to men.” Dr. 
Prime’s words flow nimbly enough from his 
pen ; but we imagine that he would hesitate in 
saying as much with his lips. Try it yourself. 


Religions Jutelligence. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH AFFAIRS. 


Ws last week atnounced that Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, had given an answer—very 
able, if true—to Mrs. Moulton’s request for & 
eounell, defending the course of the church in 
dropping her name, but consenting to the 
council requested and specifying the points 
which they supposed she would wish tolay 
before the council. Mrs. Moulton sent to the 
cburch last Friday her reply and the points 
she would like to have considered. The main 
stress of the argument made in its favor by 
the church rested on the averment, taken from 
her testimony before Judge Neilson, that she 
bad@ ceased to attend Plymouth Church and 
had not attended anywhere else. She replies 
to this charge, as follows: 


“There were a great many members of Ply- 
moutly Church a great deal more useful than I 
ever was; but Ido not believe there was any 
ene more faithful to it or more fond of it than 
I was, up to the oning of 1871, when I 
became acquainted with the great wickedness 
which Mr. Beecber had committed in bis re- 
lations with Mr. Tilton. I did not seek this 
knowledge. It came to me from others, as 
Mr. Beecher was-well aware. But after that 
it did not seem possible for me to go to the 
church and bear bim bh or to take the 
sacrament from hishands, and I stopped doing 
so. But at the same time and for years after- 
ward he was very often at our house—some- 
times two or three times in a day; and, thongh 
I,saw him only occasionally, when I did see 
him he seemed to be in distress over 
the great sin which he had committed and full 
of remorse and anguish on account of it, and 
of what I then thought was true contrition. IT 
always urged him to confess to the church as 
folly as he had done to my husbend and to my- 

self; and I feltthat, if he did, with as deep 
and heart-moving a grief as he showed before . 
us, the church would forgive him. Certat 
I should have then gone back to it, and, ‘as 
thought, should have honored him ail the 
more forsuch a noble act of confession and 
reparation. But till he was willing to do that 
something within me, which it seemed right for 
me'to obey, would not allow me to be in his 
church as I had been before. I could not with 
any satisfaction hear him preach of purity and 
Christian joy while I knew of bissecret agon 
and his acknowledged but hidden sin. That 
did not go elsewhere for worship and the 
sac.ament was almost wholly owing to him. 
He begged me again and again t0 come back 
outh Church, and said bp com- 
strengthen him so mu see me 
andreas en IsaidthatI could not til he 
dcnowledged his sin, and so atoned for it 
as far as he could, he was sad and depressed, 
even to tears. Yet if 1 went away from 
Plymouth Church to any other, while he was 
alithe time coming to our house, it would, of 
course, excite attention, cause suspicion, and 
embarrass him very mueh, as well as‘my hus- 
band, who was then trying herd, under Mr. 
» to keep the aw. 
{ should not Kno 
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it did not belong. to me to. disclose. I think | 
now that I did w in allowing myself to be 
oved as much ast was by such considera- 
ops, I know that I dost much guidance and 
strength which I might have gained. But the 
cireumstances were such as few have ever 
been placed in ; and I did what I seemed to be 
constrained to do atthe time. Certainly I did 
it from no motive but one of kindness to Mr. 
Beecher, and to all concerned with him. My 
faith in the Lord was not iaterrupted, though 
I sometimes wonder that it was not; por my 
babit of prayer; and as soon as the necessi 
which seemed to be upon me was removed 
went again, gladly,to the services and sacra- 
ments of the Church of Christ, and have had 
great comfort and pleasure, as well as strength, 
from them ever since."’ 
In reply to the statement that she bad never 
broughtany charges before thechurch against 
the pastor she replies that she did not think it 
was her part to do it, when there were so many 
gentiemen who knew of bis guilt and when 
eomuch had come to herin confidence from 
him. To their complaint that she bad never 
asked a tria] she replies that sbe did not sup- 
pose it to be her part to ask atrial; butifshe 
had done wrong the part of others to.summon 
her, To the assertion that the rule under 
which her name was dropped had been applied 
in fifty cases, she says tbat it had never been 
done in the fece of ae protest from the party to 
be dropped. .The whole letter is—supposing 
her to tell the truth—ceuched in admirable 
spirit and fairly meets the points made by the 
church. Mrs. Moulton says she supposes she 
has.a right to say something about what points 
should be presented before the council, and 
she suggests that, in addition to those formu. 
lated by the church, the following should be 
submitted; 


‘“* First, Have my convictions in regard to the 
guilty conduct of Mr, Beecher been justified 
by the evidence which | have had ? 

“Secondly, if they have been justified, ought 
I still to pave attended ‘his ministry and re- 
ceived the sacraments from hands, while 
kept, by the reasons which I have stated, from 
withdrawing from the church? 

“ Thirdly. When 1 bad stated to the church 
my reasons for being absent from the services 
and had protested inst being dropped from 
its roll, ought {to have been thus dropped, 
witbout further trial and with neither censure 
nor recommendation? “ 

“ Fourthly. It I was improperly removed 

from Plymouth Charch, will the council give 
me a certificate of the fact, upon which I can 
evter apother church ?” 
She aske the church to select ten or a dozen 
eburches, and two or three clergymen not now 
pastors, and she will do the same. Mra. 
Monulton’s letter was not read at the Plymouth 
Churgh meeting, Mr. Beecher objecting to it 
on the ground that it had been received that 
afternoon, and that there had not been time 
to consider it; rathera strange reason, as it 
was addressed to the church and not to an ip, 
dividual. 

Deacon West’s request for a council has been 
met considerably more sharply by Plymouth 
Charch than that of Mrs. Moulton: A week 
ago the action dropping Deacon’ West 
wag reconsidered, so that his case might 
be understood to be still before the com- 
mittee. He met them Wednesday; but 
their request that he voluntarily withdraw 
was mot acceded to by him, Instead, he 
drew up the seme day a request to the charch 
that it call a mutual council to consider the 
question whether the pastor had been guilty of 
adultery and perjury ; and before it could reach 
the. church he had it printed in the daily 
papers. . This action the church at its meeting 
last Friday night took serious umbrage at, and 
passed a series of resolutions to the effect that 
whereas he had, while himself under disciplin™ 
ary investigation, offered this letter to the 
church—but publishing it in the papers before 
it could reach the church—in which he asked for 
a mutual council to consider charges which be 
did not now profess to believe aod which he 
had never presented to the church, demanding 
that these charges should be presented 
to a council, before they were presented 
to. the cbhureh, that his action appears 
to be a flagrant insult to the church, 
an aggravation of his first offense, such as wil 
not allow the church to consider his letter ex- 
cept.in the way of discipline. The examining 
committee was, therefure, directed to sum- 
wot Mr. West aud ask ample apology; and, if 
this be not given, to proceed to take prompt 
action. .Mr. Beecher made a speech on the 
case, in which be complained of the unchari- 
table watch of the church maintained by otber 
churches. He said: “it is possible that 
Piymouth Church may stand outside of the 
5,000 Congregationel. churches of North 
America; but it will be when they pat us out, 
and not when we go out.” And again: 


“T wish to say that the time for silence (and 
weare informed that there ifatime to speak 
ind.a time to be silent) has gone by, and 
~hat whatever is to be said and should be said 
be be Ses Ang ph ineged is to be amended 
aud. whatever to posed proper 
parties ip proper meth will be Maocten, 
Aod I propoce, and I say to you and to the 
brethren who are concerned, that when in 
assuciation or in council matters pretaining to 
_ cbarch are again in issue 1 intend to be 

ere. 
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On the general subject of dropping members 
he said: 

“When members so far disagree with us 
thet they cannot submit to the publicand well. 
ordered opinion of the re ; when they so 
far disagree with us that they cannot avy 
longer attend our public services or our 
private meetings; when they can no longer 
attend with us to the performance of those 
duties which they publicly and solemnly 
promised to perform; when they lend them- 
selves to those who are seeking the disintegra- 
tion and disorder of this church, it becomes 
our duty to separate them from membership 
fo this church. We mean toterminate that 
connection as easily as is possible for them; 
bat we cannot stand respunsible before the 
world and have watch and guard over them 
when they take themselycs ont from our 
guard.” 

——— 


MR, MOODY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Tus meeting on Monday morning was matn- 
ly occupied with reports from those who bad 
been engaged in special religious effort on 
Sunday. Mr. Moody expressed himself as 
greatly pleased with the meetings of the 
preceding day, He said: “It was the best 
service that we have ever had in America. In 
allour meetings in the great cities of Europe 
wenever met with so much encouragement or 
made such a beginning as we did here yester- 
day. It was perfectly marvelous. It went 
beyond any faith.” Mr. Wannamaker, at the 
request of Mr. Moody, spoke of the young 
men's meetings, over which he had presided 
during the past week. He said that during his 
fifteen years’ experience in Christian work he 
had never seen anything like these remarkable 
gatherings. He had never heard so much 
Scripture brought out ag in these meetings for 
young men. Many had given their hearts to 
God. This old Depot he regarded as the start- 
ing-point of many trains to Heaven, and he 
hoped that at least 5,000 young men might be 
saved during the progress of this and his 
meeting. In the evening Mr. Moody preached 
onbeing born again, He spoke at length upon 
the healing of the Israelites by looking at the 
brazen serpent, and described a young man 
thus healed going through the camp, telling 
how he had been cured, until he came to one 
who would not consent to look at the serpent 
because he never understood the philosophy 
of being cured just by looking at a bit of 
brass. Said Mr, Moody: 

‘*This man is just a type of manyin the 
As Pies who will not accept salvation Caieean 

tisso simple. But those who had experi- 
enced the cure went home shouting for glad- 
ness, People come to me and say that they 
don’t uuderstand how they ought to be pun- 
ished foi the sin of Adam, committed 6,000 
ears ago. Well, my friends, none of you will 

e lost on account of Adam’s sin; and yet you 
will. Suppose l am dying of -onsumption in- 
berited from my parents. That I. have the 
disease is no fault of mine. I can’t help it. 
But if Mr. Stuart and Dr. Hatfield and a dozen 
other men, whose word I cannot doubt, tell me 
of a med cine which has cured them, though 
they were just as far gone in consumption as 
I,and [ refase to listen to them or accept 
their advice, then I die—through the consump- 
tion, it is true; but most of all through my 
own neglect and obstivacy. Men lose their 
souls because they themselves reject Christ as 
the Great Physician; not on account of 
Adam's sin." 

On Tuesday morning Mr. Moody read the 
story of the Shunamite woman. He said: 
She was not going to trust in the prophet, 
por ip his staff, nor in his servant; but in the 
Master. I am afraid we lean on the staff, in- 
stead of looking straight to the Lord. Let us 
get our eyes off the staff, offtheservant. Iam 
afraid we have been leaning on the prayers of 
our friends, instead of on God, Now let us 
get our eyes off the staff, and set them -upon 
God. Now, in connection with this, look at 
the ninth chapter of Mark, telling of the child 
witb the deaf and dumb spirit, which bad been 
taken to the disciples, who were unable to 
help, but who was aterward healed by the 
Saviour. That nineteenth verse says “ Bring 
him unto me.’”? There you are, right past the 
servant, past the staff, to the Master. Re- 
quests are coming in here every day for 
sons that are drunken. Motbers and sisters 
are mourning over them. There is no voice 
that can give us so much comfort as this. Our 
Lord can cast out this devil. But there is one 
word you must leaveout. This man said to 
the Master “if” thou canst doit. And the 
Lord’ put the “if’’ in the right place. He 
said: “Ifthou canst believe.” Let us get the 
“if” in the right place this morning. God 
save ~the drunkard. He can save the 
most abandoned, Of course, he can. Let 
us go to the Lord fora great thing in prayer. 

Mr. Moody announced at the evening service 
that s change ip the order of arrangement 
had been agreed upon, with a view of ac- 
commodating numbers of people who wanted 
to come from the country to the meeting. The 
morning prayer-meeting at elght o'clock 
would be discontinued ; and, instead thereof, a 
me -ting would be held in the regular bailding 
every day at noon, commencing on Thursday. 
The meeting on Sunday afternoon is for vo- 
men not in the habit of attending church and 
servants whe cannot get to the evening meet 





ings, Admission would be by ticket .on Sun- 
day evening. They desired specially to gather 
in the men whose business prevents them 
from getting to the week-day evening services. 
Many of these had complained bitterly .of 
being shut out; and they would be ac- 
commodated as far as possible on Sunday, if 
they applied for tickets at the office of the 
executive committee any time between then 
and Saturday. Church people are not wanted 
at these two mectiugs, ‘“‘and,” added’ Mr. 
Moody, jocalarly, ‘1 am not sure I know all 
of you; but if I see any of the regular church- 
going people there I may have you tarned out, 
The sermon of Mr. Moody was based upon the 
words of Christ: “ For the Son of Man came to 
seck and to save that which was lost.” Almost 
the last letter that was placed in my hands be- 
fore coming to the meeting, said Mr. Moody, 
was from a person who says: “I have been 
seeking Christ for three weeks, and have not 
yet been able to find him.” I think there mast 
be some mistake about this; for I cannot be- 
lieve it would take three weeks to find an anx- 
ious Saviour. The young men’s meeting and 
the parents’ meetings, held between nine and 
ten o’clock, were very successful. 

At the morning meeting on Wedoesday Mr, 
Moody read from the 32d chapter of Jere- 
miah, illustrating God’s infinite power. 
“There is nothing too hard forGod.” “Thus 
saith the Lord: Call unto me and I will answer 
and show the great and mighty things.” We 
must learn to believe first that God can do 
anything we may ask of him, and next that he 
will do it if we ask it. We cannot ask him 
too often. He invites our requests. There is 
no case so bad that he could not and would 
not reach ft. Theevening sermon was a con- 
tinuation of that of the previous evening— 
“The Son of Man is cometo seek and save 
that which was lost.’’ He found men saying 
in the inquiry-room that there was no hope for 
them because they were sinners. There ig 
always great hope for one who had wakened 
up to the fact that he isasioner. Others said 
they were waiting for Christ to “‘seek’’ them, 
There are none of us but whom Christ bas 
sought often. He is seeking us in every ser- 
mon ; in every trial; in every admonition from 
Christian friends, No person who is io earn- 
est in seeking salvation ever fails to find it. 
If any one is lost now, especially in America, 
it will be his own fault, ‘he truth is brought 
to the very door of his heart. While the last 
hymn was being sung a large number of peo- 
ple went into the inquiry-rooms. 

The prayer-meeting on Thursday was held at 
noon, instead of in the morning. The attend- 
ance was much larger than usual anda large 
number of ministers of nearly all denomina- 
tions were present, Over 400 requests for 
prayer were presented. Mr. Moodyread from 
Romans viii and Phil. iv passages teaching the 
lesson that God knows better than we do what 
will be good for us aod that many of our 
prayers for temporal blessings remain uvan- 
swered just because we ask for things whicu 
the Lord knows would do us harm, rather than 
good, 

‘We have scriptural authority for coming 
to God with ali our requests; but none ior 
expecting that they will all be granted just in 
the way in which we expect, Why, Christ 
himself put up one prayer that God could not 
grant; but it was a prayer of submission—‘ not 
my will but thioe be done’—and anyels were 
sent from Heaven to strengthen him. That 
was the answer to bis prayer. One mistake 
often is that we want the Lord to deliver us io 
our own Way; and because he does not do 
this we think he does not either bear or 
answer. Tbe menin the Bible who were the 
most successful in getting answers to their 
prayers were not always right io what they 
asked for themselves. Moses and Elijah and 
Paul asked for things which God retused tu 
let them have. He would not let Moses go 
into the promised land; be would not let 
Elijah die under a juniper tree; he would not 
tuke the tnorn out of Paul's flesh. He loved 
them too mach to answer their prayers; but 
he took Moses into the mount, where he could 
see all the beauties of the Land of Canzan, and 
then kissed bis soul away, giving him the 
greatest !ouor that had ever been granted to 
mortal man, for ‘God buried him.’ He sent 
an angel to strengthen Elijab; instead of 
allowing him to die. And he said to raul: 
‘My grace is sufficient for thee,’” 

In the evening Mr. Moody preached from 
the text “Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found.” The sermon was an earnest appeal 
to the unconverted to delay no longer in en- 
tering the service of Christ. The woman's 
preyer-meeting, the Bible-reading, and the 
parents’ meeting were all largely attended. 
So many requests for prayer for intemperate 
persons had been sent in during the last few 
days that it was determined by Mr. Moody 
that the Friday prayer-meeting should be 
wholly devoted to this class of cases. The 
entire hour from twelve till one was, there- 
fore, spent in’ considerstion of the terrible 
misery wrought by strong drink, and all bearts 
were fmpressed with the need for prayer on 
behalf of its victims. A loag list of requests 
for prayer were received from wives, from 
mothers, from fathers, from sisters, imploring 
prayer for their ruined husbands, or brothers, 





or children. Mr. Moody read passages from 
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Mark’s Gospel descri bing. the casting out of 
the evil spirit, the healing of the woman who 
had been afflicted for eighteen years, and the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter. All these, said 
Mr, Moody, were very bad cases; yet they were 
none too hard for the Lord. We should be 
encouraged thereby to have faith in the salva- 
tion of our friends, who, victims of intemper- 
ance, though they were possessed with devils, 
Christ can set them free; though drinking has 
become a disease, the Great Physician could 
cure them ; though they seemed to be dead to 
all good influences, he could raise the dead to 
a life of righteousness. Merchants often put 
some of the goods they sell in the window as 
specimens of their stock; and Christ has here 
given usa sample of the work which he can 
do and which he is willing to do for all who 
come tohim. Let us, therefore, go to God 
and ask him to save these drunkards for 
whom prayers have been asked to-day. 
The Depot was filled in the evening. A short 
time before the commencement of the service 
one hundred and fifty inmates of the Blind 
Asylum and twenty women from the Blind 
Women’s Home entered the building and oc- 
cupied seats near the center, which had been 
reserved for them. The sermon upon the 
question ‘‘ Where art thou?” was one of great 
power, and appealed both to Christians and 
the unconverted, being must beart-searcbing 
and productive of a marked effect upon the 
vast congregation. 

Mr. Moody in his talk on Sunday morning 
used some very plain language about the need* 
of Christian workers, hinting that cold-hearted 
and lazy Christians might greatly hinder the 
success of the revival, both there and else- 
where. He said: 

“We are not going to have a solid work in 
Philadelphia unless the Christians, both minis- 
ters and laymen, get to work right away. Al! 
must end in stupendous failure if the Cristiana 
are not ready to work in the inquiry-room. I 
would ratber say something to stir up these 
Christians than to see a thousand people 
become churchmembers while the church is aa 
cold and lifeléss as at present. I think we 
have got about churchmembers enovgh. We 
get people to join the church, and that is about 
the last we hear of them. at we want is, 
more men who will consecrate their time and 
talents to the Lord’s work and be ready at all 
times ; and unless we get this the work is a 
failure. We may just.as well look it in the 
face. The question is; ‘Are you all ready? 
For every man there fsa work to do. Is there 
any work better than leading souls to the 
cross and showing them the way of life eternal ? 
That is the object of these meetings. We don’t 
want people to come here just to be amused. 
Hundreds come just to criticise; and when you 
go away some say: ‘ Well, I don’t think Mr. 
Sankey sang quite so well as usual this even- 
ing,’ or, ‘Lhe sermon wasn’t just as forcible 
as some we have heard.’ That ain’t the object 
we bavein view. Lose sight of the singing 
and the preaching; bat hearthe cry of distress 
and ‘haste to the rescue.’ If there is no reali- 
ty in religion, let us..burn our Bibles and turn 
our back upon Christianity. But if these 
things are trueand men are rushing on toward 
perdition and judgment, ought we not to make 
some effort to save them ?”’ 

At the close of the appeal full three-fourths of 
the congregation promised to make personal 
effort to bring at least one soul to Christ during 
the week. The other meetings of the day 
showed no falling off in interest or attendance. 





...-1t will be remembered that afew weeks 
ago Dr. J. D. Fulton offered his resignation 
as pastor of the Hanson-place Baptist church, 
fn Brooklyn. By a vote of about eight to 
seven, his resignation was declined. He theo 
accepted his narrow majority asa fresh proof 


. of the confidence felt by the church tn bim, 


and urged that all dissatisfied people should 
withdraw and leave the church in peace. The 
people thus invited to go away, including 
nearly all the offers and supporters of the 
church, did not immediately accept this invita- 
tion. About the same time the deacons 
brought before the church charges against Dr. 
Fulton. Ata parish meeting held last week, 
which was public and at which none could vote 
except such as are of age and are contributing 
supporters, the question of the finances was 
presented and a deficit of $3,500 announced- 
Subseriptions being called for, a thousand dol 
jars were subscribed ; but the opponents of Dr. 
Fulton, finding that they had pledged all but 
fifty dollars of that amount, asked if they 
were to be expected to pay all the support of 
the pastor whom they did not want,. A vote 
was then had to reduce expenses; and, in order 
that a beginning might be made with the pas- 
tor, it was voted to send a committee to ask 
him to resign. This called out hot protests 
from his friends, who declared that the meet- 
ing had no right to take such action. It was, 
however, voted by a considerable majority. 
The committee; on reaching Dr. Fuiton, found 
bim apprized of their action, which he claimed 
was void, They returoed and reported; and 
it was voted to authorize the financial com- 
mittee to give him thirty days’ notice to 
quit, which was dove the next day. Ats 
church-meeting held last Friday evening he 
offered to resign if the pending charges were 





withdrawn. This was done, and his resigna- 
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tion offered and finally accepted. Sixty-five | 
of his adherents asked for letters of dismis- 
sion. 


....The Clinton-st. Presbyteriam eburch of 
Brooklyn, formed by the unio of the church 
of which Dr. Yan Dyke had been the pastor 
for over twenty years and that of which Dr 
Spear was pastor for twenty-eight years, last 
week became an accomplished fact. The 
Presbytery of Brooklyn having by a formal 
vote consolidated the two churches, the united 
church, under the direction of the Presbytery, 
held its first: meeting to elect officers and 
choose a pastor, Dr. Van Dyke, as was 
arranged in the programme of union, was 
unan'mously elected as the pastor and in- 
stalled on the spot, and last Sabbath he 
preached his first sermon to his new 
congregation. All that remains is to con. 
solidate the two church properties ‘by the 
requisite legal steps, and then the whole pro- 
cess of union will be finished. We congrat- 
ulate the two churches upon their good sense 
and fraternal wisdom in following the leadi vs 
of Providence; and Dr. Van Dyke upon the 
auspicious circumstances under which he 
enters on an enlarged field of labor. His 
chugch will hardly be second to any in Brook- 
lyo inthe character and power of its member- 
ship and will number some seven or eight 
hundred members, not simply on the rolls, but 
in actual attendance upon his ministry. We 
know of no one bettér fitted to the position, 
or more competent to honor it, or more 
worthy to be honored in it. 


«++» The quarrel and acrimonious debate over 
the legality of Dr. Eecleston’s election to the 
nshoprie of Iowa have been kept up 80 
anpleasantly that Dr. Ee¢cleston has’ with- 
lrawn his acceptance, which was only condi- 
vional, any way. Zhe Churchman says: “ His 
whoie course in this matter has exbibited a 
marked dignity and charity, amid very trying 
and painful circumstances,” 

A ET. 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue Democrsts have been out of place, 
s: far as the Generak Government is con. 
cerned, for a dozen years, and baye found 
the position of critic not an unpleasant one. 
Without responsibility, it was easy enough 
to find fault with every act of a Republican 
administration and Congress. They are 
already beginning to find out that power 
and office bring with them anxious respon- 
sibilities, One branch of Congress only is 
theirs, and yet the leaders are puzzled so to 
control it as to satisfy the country—so as 
to gain the good opinion of the“ independent 
voters.” Both parties this winter are play- 
ing for the Presidency, and it is considered 
all-important to satisfy the respectable 
middle class, that does a great deal of 
independent thioking and voting. So the 
sagacious Democrats in Congress are 
anxious lest the thoughtless and the dis- 
honest among them . shall rush into 
excesses and fling away every chance | 
of carrying the country next year for 
the Democratic ticket. At thecommence- 
ment of the session an attempt was made 
to elect as Speaker & man prominent in 
carrying through the famous“ salary grab.” 
That he would make a good presiding 
officer nobody doubts; but the Democratic 
leaders scent danger in the Presidential 
campaign by taking up such a man. The 
House of Representatives is Opposition 
because of the ‘‘salary grab”; and, baving 
profited by the misconduct of a Republican 
House, the Democrats could not turn round 
and honor one of their own number 
who was equally guilty with the Republie- 
ans in that scheme. Personally Mr. Rin- 





dali is one of the pleasantest I know, aud | 


be would make an admirable Speaker; but 
politically it would be a blundér for! the 
Democrats of the House to elect bim. 


The session is just opening and in the:| - 


new House there are over fifty ‘‘ rebels.” 
That most of them are truly loyal to the 
Government muy be true; but néarly sh 
of them hate the Negro and bate the men 
who conquered them in the Civil War, It: 


is extremely difficult to control all of them,(} 


Some of themewiil say things in debate 
which injure the reputation of the National 
Democracy; others will rush into reckless 
legislation; and so the cool-héaded leaders 
have their bands full in their endeavor to 
control their associates. . They find out, at 
last, What tt is to be responsible for tegisla- 
tion. 

The developments in the whisky trials 
at the West cause some anxiety hereamong 
Republicans. Is there nobody in public 





office who bes thé easindide ratte a 
bribe, This is the qvestion that rushes to the 
lips ag one reads the report of these trials. 
That the * whisky ring” included a large 
class of officials, and some of them sup- 
posed to be honest and respectable men, is 
true; but it cannot bedoubted that most of 
‘our Internal Revenue officers are honest. 
There was a clique of bad fellows ut 
the West who contrived to seduce some 
good men from the path of duty. Eyen the 


-President’s private secretary was either 


their dupe or worse. After the publication 
of his secret dispatches, nobody can doubt 
that Col. Babcock acted with great impru- 
dence, and itis not fit that he should remain 
in such. confidential position an hour 
longer.» I do not believe he had any con- 
nection with the so-called ** whisky ring.” 
He was the old friend of Joyce and Mc- 
Danald, and possibly was foolish enough to 
accept présents from them. Even’ the 
President has sometimes accepted presents 
from his friends, it is said; but nobody on 
that account supposes that he suspected 
that the givers were robbing the Treasury. 
Joyce and McDonald were old friends; 
and Gen. Grant, who is one of the most 
unsuspicious of men, believed them honest 
and faithful officers. Bat when he once 
got his eyes open he sbut his doors upon 
the old friends who had taken advantage 
of that friendship torob the Government 
and.inflict,injuries-upon the President, It 
may be that Babcock is in the same 
category. But, even if it be so, if he 
is a true friend to Gen. Grant, he will hasten 


Ag take himself out of bis way. And is 
not thistrue of Gen. Schenck, our ambas-. 


sador at London? Those who know him 
believe bim incapable of entering any 
conspiracy to impose upon the English 
public; indeed, he was a victim himself 
of others; but he should have bad the good 
sense to avoid all such schemes. An am- 
hassador, he thinks, has the right to make 
money—and it is true; within limits; but 
certainly not in that way... What is the 


salary for, if it is not to enable our repre- 


sentative abroad to devote himself to 
the interests of the country? The fault 
of the times is that the people do not de- 
mand a nice sense of honor in their rulers, 
The Administration has not tolerated’ ‘men 
it believed to be corrupt for a moment; but 
ithas had abotit it. too many suspicious 
characters. Honest men are liable to 
abuse; but it is not often that a thorough- 
ly good and prudent officer is troubled 
with offensive criticism. Who says that 
Mr. Bristow is corrupt? © Where is the 
libel which anybody has perpetrdted on 
Mr. Jewell since ‘be entered the Cabinet ? 
Of course, if-a public man consorts with 
rogues‘and sticks by them, he will be sus- 
pected himself, however innocent. 

It ia rather amusing to see the efforts of 
certain Republicans to bring the school 


question into the Presidential campaign, 


Gen. Grant led off in his Western speech; 
but Mr. Blaine, in his constitutional 
amendment, is a trifle ahead of him. Some 
gay that it is intended to kill off Gen. Sher- 
man as a possible. candidate; but he is no 
more a Catholic than ex-Speaker Blaine. 
The latter was baptized into the Catholic 
Chureh, but long since became a good 
Protestant; and Gen. Sherman ig the hus- 
band of a Catholic and the father of several, 
but he is not one and he isa sound repub- 
lican. Unless the American people are 
fonder of being humbugged than I believe. 
they will bardly co sent toelect a President 
on that issue; and if it is to be a leading 
issué)they will give: the credit of it to the 
mam who first suggested it. 


The ‘third term” is still a good deal 
talked of bere, Demodérats believe in it 
implicitly, and it is clear that they very 
strongly desire the renomination of Gen. 
Grant, thinking that they can defeat bim 
easier than almost any other Republican. 
Gen. Grant says nothing; Lut some of hig 
foolish friends make a good deal of noise 
over him as the ioevitable candidate. The 
country bas no right to infer that the 
President approves this talk of some of his 
foolish, babbling friends; but I fully be- 


‘Mebe’thas beatill thioks, as he bas for the” 


past year, that,a contingency may arise in 
which his name and reputation will be 
needed to save the party and the country 
from ruin. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 4th, 1875. 
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CHRISTMAS Goons. 
CrristaAs is almost here, and New York’ 
will soon be in all its holiday glory.” One 
of its most conspicuous attractions at this 
time of the year is Macy’s great store, 6th 
Avenue and 14th Street. Mr.Macv"always 
brightly illuminates his estatishment, 
inside and out, on Christmas week ; but bis 
group of buildings need no glittering row 
of lights to tell the public where they are. 
There is an anvual struggle between Mr, 
Macy’s vast stock of goods and his throngs | 
of customers, and it is hard to tell which 
takes up the most room. “Hé kéeps évery- 
thing, from a stick of candy of a paper of 
pins up to a chmel’s-hair shawl dr & steam- 





to buy the Brooklyn bridge-pier for’ bis 
little boy to play blocks with, we doubt 
not that Mr. Macy would order it sent up 
Sixth Avenue right away. He is: glad to 
have people visit his establishment, evenif 
they don’t buy anything, these hard times; 
but’ when they get there ‘and find how 
cheap things are they forget hard: times 
and empty pockets, and walk-away with 


rr 
FINE GOODS. 


THOSE in purguitof the beautifulin either 
household ornaments, holiday or bridal 
presents should ‘not fail to visit ‘the im+‘ 
mense establishment of Henry Céx &'Co., 
corner Broudway and’ Fourth Sfréet. ° We } 
think we do noterrin saying that such a 
magnificent display of really fide'goods has 
seldom, if ever, been seen in New, York 
before, ..The stock of bronzes alone would” 
be a most aitractive feature, if transferred, 
to any art gallery in the city. This estab- 
lishment, as a whole, is one of the sights 
of this metropolis and is extensively visited 
and patronized: by those whoseek goods 
which are permanently both beautiful and 
valuable. .The. display of .gas-fixtures in 
bronze and glass—a, specialty with this 
house—is. also wonderful, embracing the 
most artistic designs and styles, adapted to 
the wants.of the very best trade, here and 
elsewhere. No store in New York is more 
widely or more favorably known than this 
and it is one’of the oldest and strongest of 
its class. in’ the country. Its history for 
more than a quarter of acentury has been 
familiar to us and its good-will aod un; 
tarnished fame ie far more valuable than 
either gold or greenbacks. 


I 

Many of our readers will be glad to learn 
that the articles from the pen of Dr. Spear, 
recently published in the columus of THE 
INDEPENDENT, relating to the Legal-Tender 
Acts of 1862 and 1868, and specially consider 
ing the twofold question of their constitution- 
ality and political économy, have been repub- 
lished in pamphlet form by Baker, Voorbis & 
Co., law publishers in this city. The pamphlet 
makes one hundred and four octavo pages 
and can be procured for seventy-five cents per 
copy. Those of our readers who desire to 
procure this pampbiet’ can do #o by sending 
the purchase-price to this office, with five 
cents for postaze. We have occasion to know 
that the articles, while in process of publica- 
tion In 1B INDEPENDENT, attracted very con- 
siderable attention, especially from the law 
journals of the country... We make this an- 
nouncement and offer this opportunity in 
order to furnish a convenient faeility to those 
of our readers Who would be glad to procure 
Drs: Spear’s pamphlet on the Legal-Tender 





THE-most effective physical -appliance 
for moral and spiritual improvement, for 
Sabbath-school, church, or home, is a com- 
fortable heating arrangement. Radiators 


now.plueed in any. part of a building, 
under pews and windows, or a similar 
atus is used for heating buildings of 
description by Hot Water, an im-| 
proved method, by Craxg, Brezp & Co.,) 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


One tria) will a SU tbe most doubtful 


i the real merit of Datuxy’s oe 
Burne, and all Bin Dioceses. 


ys 


| finery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ 





DRY GOODS PRICELIST. 





, THOUSANDS in the country are constantly 


| debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go to the most popular store 


in the neighborhood, and fail there to Jearn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 
charged or not, Other thousands are not 
only seeking hopest and fair prices, but 
they want also reliable information in 
regard to the styles of goods most in 
demand. Now all such persons should 
send a letter to the highly respectable 
and reliable firm of M. Altman & Co., 
and ask for their new Fall Price-list. 
This enterprising gnd well-known dry- 
goods firm have taken this method of pop- 
ularizing their business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list; containing 
twenty-four pages of closely- printed matier, 
gives a mintte description of a $400,000 
stock of Dry’ Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
Fur- 
nishing Goods, Costumes, Cléaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, “Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending address end 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this’ Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods, The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This firm 
will give their best attention to the execu- 
tion of all Orders, and they agree to refund 
the money in every case where the goods 
turn out différent from their representations, 
The standing of the house is such that we 
cheerfully vouch for the truth of what they 
say. Address M. ALTMAN & Co., corner 
6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.—Ep. 


IND. 
ae 
GREAT ATTRACTION! 
CHEAP GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Our leading dry-goods' houses are now 
in fall holiday costome, overflowing | with 
all the attractions in their liney which are 
looked for at this sfiecial season. Messrs. 
Wilson & Greig, ‘771 Broadway, invite 
public ‘attention to their splendid’stock. 
This house is ‘Oné of the oldest; best 
known and most reliable inthe city, and 
when they say prices are ** reduced,” that 
their stock is Offered ‘‘ cheap,” that special 
lives of goods are sold at ‘half cost of 
importation” thousands un@erstand the 
announcement and act tipon it. “Just now 
they bave of exlfbition in its appropriate 
department, the entire stock of furs: from 
Herzig Brothers & Leopold, ‘‘which is to be 
sold within thirty days, at 50 cents on the 
dollar.” They ‘also offer their immense 
stock of séasonable and: beautiful Dress 
Fabrics, Ladies’ and Children’s Cloaks, 
Overdresses, Lace Collars ‘and Embroider- 
ies, French and Berlin Costumes, Morning 
Wrappers, Opera Cloaks, ete., at “real and 
liberal reductions.” Those in want'of, de- 
sirable and. useful Holiday Presents or of 
substantial and bexatirul goods of any 
kind in their lice should visit the popular 
establishment of Wilson & Greig. 








PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one ot 
the best und oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect aud most 
magnificent insirument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endofsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. S. CuanpLer, Box 
2787, New York. 











“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
“thia Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal’ of an old subscription (not 
|. in arrears) 8 years, with §9; the tegular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 


a 

Wips-Awage Youts's Paper,—For judi- 
and eprightif; entertaining reading the, Youth"s 
and 6 y. ning reading the ¥ 
Cumcenion ban a supeniee uname the Youth's 
publications. 
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ORDERING GOODS. 

Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiviog a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in respouse 
to their announcements in our columns, 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home, In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, asa rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THe Ixn- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper éxperi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 


never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain siatement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in THE In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
hororable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are giyen as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 











“GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED 
SONGS.” 


ALTHOUGH the notice of reduction in 
price of Tae INDEPENDENT, with Moody 
and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” as a premium to each person sending 
us $3.00 for @ year’s subscription, was only 
published in issue of Oct. 28, we are pleased 
to state that orders for this popular book 
are fairly pouring in upon us, and that our 
friends in all parts of the country are send- 
ing us their pames as new subscribers or 
renewing their old subscriptions and get- 
ting the ‘‘Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” asa premium. We do net mean 
that there shall be any delay on our part, 
and expect to put the book in the hands of 
the subscriber just as soon after the order 

,is received as is possible. 





OUR CLUB LIST. 


Toss of our subscribers who desire to 
aubscribe for other papers or magazines in 
connection with Tae INDEPENDENT will 
do well to examine our Club List, printed 
on another page. 

By subscribing through Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT the cost will be lessened. 





FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. &J. Staver, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, twe 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 26th street. — 





Lapres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize Mrtter & Co., 8 Union Square. 

a 


Tue CHIcAGo, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pau 
RAILwaY traverses @ finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers snl plegeare resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
yotaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also theshortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Traek and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars ron through without change 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 
era. corner Canal and — Madison &ts. ; City 

fiices, 61 and 63 Clark St 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


HOW TO STOP, ‘YOUR PAPER. 

Tux INpErExven’ is sent t6 “stibsoribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stop it. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. Thereare three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methoda, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third centsa month, If 
your paper doesnot stop promp tl ythereupon 
you may beassured your letter has. been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
“ postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 


money. 
ca 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ovn subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on another nage, that we have decided to 
send Te: ixDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. £11 who have paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of three numbers for each year’s postage. 
See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. ~- 


Wes desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each Fite or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “Tue INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every “respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cen‘s 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 


I  — 


IMPORTANT to those desiring to warm 
churches or dwellings. Read. 

‘The Gothic Furnace in my house gives 
entire satisfaction. It is very easily man- 
aged (the shaking apparatus being especial- 
ly good), furnishes plepty of heat, and 
allows no gas to escape. I consider myself 
fortunate in having selected your schamgeed 
after much investigation and inquiry, to 
replace one that bad given me a great “deal 
of trouble and annoyance, ani I believe it 
is the best furnace in use. KR. G. Branps- 
LEE, of the Board of Education, 47 West 
55th St., New York City.” 

To ALEX. M. LEsuxy, 226 West 234 St., N. ¥. 




















VLBIAINC AALNILVd 














Use BRuUMMELL’s CELEBRATED CouGcH 
Drors.—The genuine bave A. H. B, on 
each drop. 





burgh, L. L, M., 

Bromfield, in his year. 

EE4qEIEI ass 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Kunkel’s Magic Hair Restorer. 


»This Hair Restorer restores hair in two or three 
applications. to its natural color. It cohtains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair isrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 
epplications : & : forms eh t Aon mwd ny oe ghee A red or 


a ates ee Pee ent 











The People’s Remedy for Internal-and External Use. 
oe ete a= CURES , 
foes, blind am pleeding ; Is ammations and 

ns +t lt ‘Hemorr eee, ison fo a ree 
oureationa nithrecuene ne 
r, rane ry eae INVALUABLE 

‘or Dysente Rh Inflamm: 

of Eyes aoe Eyelids; jar eters of Ovaries 

Nipples Leucorrhea; Varicose Veins; tere 

ND’S E 
Druggists, Bye RA oe sale ty Brawls, 7 Phy: 
SP AWPHT ER ca. o hes ver us 

FARr containing mise and Uses 

t ree on application, if not found at your 
Drogyist % POND’S EXTRACT co., 
New York and London. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S C RA! HAIR DYE best 
EAS the Lon = 4 woe inventor a pee this splendid 
injury this years, with to the hair and no 
injury to his SRG sie Ber, that it ts the only true and 
sectos 7°. Harmless, reliable, instantaneo: No 
meppoln ent; no ridiculous Ynts; 1 remedits Be 
of bad dyes; leaves the hair 
tiful Black or Brown. Le an ng, propery applies Spoliog” a 


¥. bold by all druggists,” 
BALD HEADS 


iece exactly fitted to the Bald 

Pg perfect and ond th work so ingeniously con- 

ved as ppparr ee each hair issuing from the 

skin, the hain ing exactly of the same shade and 
as the growing hair. 


rfect the 
cannot be detected. “Made ol at BA CHET OR 
Selebratad Wie Factory, N st., New York. 


THE 


“NEW. 
AUTOMATIC.” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. .M.. CO. 
invite the public to émspect 
this marvel of Sewing Ma- 
chine mechanism --- un- 
questionably the greatest 
invention in Sewing Ma- 
chines since their imtro- 
duction. Completely revo- 
lutionizes the art of ma- 
chine sewing. Visitors are 
delighted. 

Call and See. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
No. 658 BROADWAY (cor, Bond), New York 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES. 


“FOR BARGAINS 


FURNITURE 
JAS. T. ALLEN & C0,, 


185 and 187 CANAL STREET. 
Van Dyke & Downs, |™ 


CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


473, 475, 477 FIRST AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, 
call attention to the large advertisement of their 
Cottage Cabinet and Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 
in the Sept. 9th, 16th, and 284 issues of THE INDE- 
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“Its present. popularity is the result 
of pure merit.’’—Commercial, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

“There is not a dull page between its 
covers.”—W. Y. Times. 

“In fact, the Galaxy is a ‘Star’ maga- 
zine.”’—Commerciat Bulletin, Boston. 


Why not 5 Sane ae 


THE GALAXY 


Por 1876? 


IT I8 THE 


BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
No Family can afford to do without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE $4.00 PER YEAR. 
WE PREPAY THE POSTAGE. 
Send for Prospectus. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, | 
NEW YORK. 


GoTHic 


FURNAGE, 


FOR WARMING. cau Bes, SCHOOLS, 


Uses Wood or Coal. Econ omical, Durable, Power- 
ful, Free from Gas. Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. Pw LES LEY, 
West 23d St. 

A Léberal Discount for al 
FLORIDA Leno ! FLORIDA MOSS! 


DECORA’ MES and the CHURCH with 
the en LO ORIDA Moss, arpa Si-cent, » sl. 





Se.,N. ¥. 








cured in 24 hours with- 


os A FEV rity 


Pasat tie Ba 
Gress 8. C. UPHAM. 25 South Bizhth St. Philadelphia. 


ANNNER OINTMENT 
GurRES SORES, 
Burns, Cuts. 


CERN Wounns8c&c 


Successfull 
FAN CER: ays ar bap 


Correspondence from nice. ‘solicited. 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 


CENTENNALIA. 


The Game for the pt pert of gp 
ENTIRELY N 
AMUSING, JOLLY, and PASCIN ATING. 
For a Whole Family. Beautiful in Design and Ele- 
gant in Finish. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 


PITCH- ~A- -RINC, 





























-RING. 
ara will send complete I/lustrated Catalogue of 
Home Amusements on receipt of three-cent stamp. 
MILTON BRADLEY &CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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chell, Vance & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


RTISTIC 
S FIXTURES 


FOR 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC. 
FINE CLOCKS § AND BRONZED. 


Broadway, New. Monte 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


FURS! 


FURS!! 


F. BOOSS &. BRO... re 
~ 449 BROADWAY, THROUGH TO 26 MERGER: STREET, 


HAVE, UHagAND Pare oe eeves OF nos at etic hal 


SOLE MANU )ACTURDRS OF THD PATENT SIGANT MUY¥F. 








may 





ee. Ad- 
lielphia. 


ES, 














ene ae) 











FRANCIS TOMES’ & C0., | 


beg leave to call the attention of 


BUYERS FROM NEW YORK AND ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


TO THEIR 


LABGE AND ATTRAOQTIVE STOOK 


or 


TABLE AND FINE CUTLERY. 
FINE FANCY G00DS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
SUITABLE FOR 


WEDDING 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
LONDON SILK UMBRELLAS. 
Toilet Articles 


AND 


FOREIGN PERFUMERY. 


NO. 6 MAIDEN LANE, 
Near Broadway, N. Y. 





Grand Headquarters, Established 1850. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO,, 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of 


Musical Boxes 


of Standard Reputation. 


WEDDING, HOLIDAY, and BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENTS. 


“-The newest features manufactured by us. 


Sublime Harmonies, 


Patented in the United States, England, and Ger- 
many. 


REVOLVER MUSICAL BOXES, 


Patented August 20th, 1870. 
A fine Musical Box will afford a delicate and sub- 
stantial expression of friendship and affection: 


Fresh Importations Received: Weekly. 


Musical Boxes Made to Order. 
Send three-cent stamp for Price-List. 
” Musical Boxes Carefully Repaired. 


M. J. Paillard & Co., 
680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Factory in Switzerland. 














GRAND EXHIBITION 
TOYS 


er CHRISTMAS 


PRESENT. 


All the latest Novel- 
ties now displayed at 


FRED’K A. 0. 


~ SCHWARZ’S 


765 Broadway, 













‘THE 1N BREET 




















NO POSTAGE! 
THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTAGE FREE. 


FROM and after this date 
the Subscription Price of 
THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $3, INCLUDING POST- 
AGE, within the | United 
States and Canada. This 
offer is made to those ONLY 
who pay strictly in advance, 
and it applies equakly to all 
OLD Subscribers as well as 
NEW. Those who have suf- 
fered their Subscription to 
lapse and are INARREARS 


| will be required to pay at the 


rate.of 20 cents postage per 
annum, The postage.on The 
Independent is. now about, 
22 cents a year, a just 
proportion of which we are 
required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This 
amount we are willing here- 
after to relinquish, tn order 
to induce larger Subscrip- 
tions and prompt payment. 
We now offer to the public 
the ** LARGEST, ABLEST, 
BEST, and also the CHEAP- 
EST” Religious Weekly 
published. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. ° 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, On receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These. periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 








Agriculturist.......... cecescneee-1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal, ............, 3 60 400 
Atlantic Monthly.............64. 360 400 
Ohristian at Work............ «++ 260 300 
Demorest’s .Magazine............ 266 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 400 
Harper’s Magazine ............... 360 400 
Harper's Weekly .4....05.-..40-. 8360 400 
Harper’s Bazar......sscecesere.-- 360 400 
Hearth and Home................ 2 00 2 50 
Home Journal, ........ Abbe 20. 800 
Ladies’ Journal ...............5. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine....... eee 860°) —-48 0 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 5u 
» Popular Science Monthly......... 460 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... voee 9 Hi 38 OO 
Scribner’s Montbly..... Wess. FES 360 400 
Sunday Magazine............ .. 230' 2% 
The Galaxy......c..sceseeeseceas ‘360 400 
Tye eoninets Oa 5°12 "3505 % 520 
The Nursery, (new subs.)., -135 166 
The Illustrated Weekly...........225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly...../.....310 . 8 60 
Internations? Review (new subs. ) 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500% 
Forest and Stream,......-...++-..450 500 
Eclectic Magazive.....:. sesseeesee 450 865 00 
Waverley Magazine........ weeees £50 5 007) 
N-Y:Semt- Weekly Post-;.. . 260 “hy 


a POSTMASTERS ‘and others des 
| ing to act as agente cam receive one: 
information by applying to us. 
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shanhanee; and the 


For 1876, 
‘POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every’ number of Tas InpEPenDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and-aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science; thé 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural affairs. and the com- 
mercial outlook, Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 


‘are of great value to the minister and the 


‘household. Then, too, the children 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market Tag have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
' OR 
FIRST. READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B, CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 

ries Chase, 3 d, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles., Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts In the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments” 
of those noble patmots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 


fike to 

















given away as preminms over 16,000 of these en- | 


gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
18ubscriber, Py? teeny in advance, postage free, 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 3 years, ia in 


» 2 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS ot the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This largeand ——, Engraving by Mr. oe 
from Hick’s beautiful 
sized. and finely-executed Suueienes of the aunty 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRT ANE, CooPER, LONGFELLOW, Miss 

WILLIS, Ho: KENNEDY, ri 
LMES, Mrs. Mow 


DALL, MORR Pog, Tu 
P. PENDLETON Coo 








De ad 








fe! 


Oosout, CH iwatn s bay Ravan TAYLOR, 
SAXE, STODDARD, AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
seriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the ‘>i! wing 
terms: 


Subscribe’ in advance, postage 
i tree enchuning th abowe Hongraving: D1 Fe dines $3 25 
snayy cavemen, postage tree, é 

including 


POSTAGE FREE! 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. ' 
This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B: CARPENTER (the ah 
renowned painter of the “ Emancipation 


tio’ Calg ar Se, yep pbecbm Py Ryne aX mm a * 
trodises, regkrdites time or work alike | 


creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
produced 


Proper beautiful combination of 


fie aes sah 








e tree, ma 


icture is one su, 
esty, innocence, and happiness. It is a Nfelightful 
household picture. « to any parlor or drawing- 


This picture has every appearance of » genaine ofl 
painting and looks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $2 to $50, oreven more. We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 

One year, in advance, 


(ont by express, a ak on 
3 and ex 
), 5O conts extra, or..... $3 50 


POSTAGE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charlies 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchis' ls completed and 
for 4a Our. subscribers ends 
pices = tand that they can ve this 
wien id work oF art by sending ug the name of one 
new subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 
— ons for one year =e arrears) and sending 
us Tat Ty or ® two-years’ renewal an 
00 in ad or for two we be subscribers and 
a in savance. ‘This new and ae engraving 
EPENDENT) is_well..wo 
frou. 10810, as similar engravings usually sell at 


tree, 
an oil 
pense af the 





GRANT AND. WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches, 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved t accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President ¢ Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to Le bers for THE INDEPEND- 


ibscriber, one year, i advance, postage 
including both of the above Bngra vings. $3.00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
mode by Lf Sted ofthe famous War Seeretary of 
Linco! — M, Stanton. ‘Che work 
gan a “ieee of one of the most ——. 
or late Rebellion andis becom: 
uable. Wewill it to ning 
INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advan 
Yinebuding the above Engr: 1 ape 


free, 01 vas -24-. . 8BOO 
CARPENTER?’S Boor, 
HOUSE WITH 


six MONTHS aS ke 


LIN 
This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which eee 


within the ce of its author, while residi 
ie White engaged. on on his famous paint 
The Emancipation amation.” We wil Proson 


this book to subscribers for Taz INDEPENDENT on 
T Wilecribes, sue feat, ta bdvanes, postage 

free, including the above book. ... 

66 winter > 6 01 WRINGER. 


We havea wr the manufacturers of the 
ben Gee ge Winger. by wh a. mes offer their very 


eh ice $8) to any 

aa us oe — ro et NEW 
subscribers, wi money. $3.00 each, ($9.00 in 
in one, for tires who = renew hire Poo ped sub- 

us 


years advan pay 
ringer” will be delivered at our 
office or sent by express, a8 may - directed. 
ta” See a Advertisement, on pe on page 31 of this issue. 


papotal © —Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are y sequeeses not to. pay money to 
ms representing themselvesas agents until they 
the Premium and ow rene rm of Certifi- 
tee ae conde of the 4 the Publisher, 
nm 
adress HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 
WESTERN Ores: Hf? Dearborn St.. ao. ti, 
w.L. a ee | Manager. 


Ghe Juiependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ces must be made in Money Urders. Bank 
When neither of shese 








$4 Non Nombers,in in advance ok ap n20 


" “ " $9. 
“> safter 3 mos., rd 4:23 
“  — after 6 4.00. 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 
PAPERS are forwarded until a. explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their tinnance, 
-and until paym ent of all arrearages ts made as re- 
quired by law 


No names entered on the Pr books withous 


the money in advance. 
BSGALBERS are particular’ y recnentes to note 
ant on ee their subscripeions, and to forward 


what 4 due a ry te ear, With o: without 
coed ay the b paper is a sufficient receipt 
pet CRIP TS 


waved. aout men & postage stam 


Sfessrs, SAMPSON Tally 00.4 Ro. 188 Fleet street, 


four Agents in in London to receive si ons 
amd adv 


0.0. ER eS 


ork x City. 


NEWSPAPER ER DECISIONS. 
1—Anv — who takes 8 paper regularly fivm the 
———- ether directed to his name or apotber’s 


w or pot—ia re, 
A raat ope 


vor dine pe blab , he 
7 fone 
tinue tosend # um ratte vinent “¥ ray, 


paper is taken from the 
“i or not 


The courts ha’ re yen ag A = at cotumne to take 
and period Le 
rome ana 3 leuving thon uealiod for, iss 
facte of in inventional fraud. 
Rare OF ADVERTISING. 
PEB AG. LINE, EACH 1 
pam i lines to te inch, 30 Hy Ly” 
jwertinemnaman. ase ES _— _— 
Pewee Ast yee saeoeago sree 
ir ie: Boma me 
BR ins EER \ pte 





P. 0. Box 2787/"New York Clty, 
‘Wuetanw Orrion: eo peat = atonal Ti. 
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For the Holidays 


2,000 Embroidered Sets, in Boxes 


DUCHESSE LACE TIEs, 
DAMASSE GRENADIN® FICHUS, 
VALENCIENNES LACE BARBES; 
BOWS, SETS, AND CAPES, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

PLAIN, INITIALED, EMBROIDERED, AND COL- 

ORED BORDERASD, FOR LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE &CO, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
PARIS 


COSTUMES, 


BALL AND RECEPTION DRESSES, 
PARIS CLOAKS, 
EMBROIDERED OVERDRESSES, 
STREET SUITS, etc., ete. 


THE BALANCE of the above Stock will be offered, to 
CLOSE THE SEASON, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE &CO, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


DRESS GOODS. 


ENGLISH HO. PuNe t 
in STRIPES PLAIDS, 


FRENCH BEIGE PLAIDS, 
25 parse PER YARD, formerly S0c. 


DARK COLORED SERG 
40 Cure PER YARD, formerly 75c. 


FRENCH PLAID DIAGONALS, 
50 CENTs PER YARD, formerly $1. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &CO, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


HOLIDAY BARGAINS. 


64 VELOUR PLAIDs, ? 
ALL WOOL, 8 0z., § 








25 Cents Per YARD, 
formeriy 40. 





1 * 
TT PER ABD ormerty $2. 2%. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE CO, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 
Rich Colored 


FAILLES. 


FIN®ST LYONS FAILLE, $4.00 per yd., formeriy $4.50 
ae . . “+ “ 4.0 





o o 


‘80 
SEAL BROWN, NAVY BLUE, CREME, SULPHUB- 
ROSE, CIEL, GRIS ARGENT. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE &CO, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 
ARNOLD CONSTABLE & C0. 


have just received for the HOLIDAYS an elegant 
assortment of 


¢ 


“ “ “ 





French and English Umbrellas, 


SILVER. IVORY, AND OTHER CHOICE MOUNT- 
INGS. 


BROADWAY, CORNER {9th'STREET. 


—————— EEE 
Financial. 
THE FAILURE OF SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


Tue recent failure of some of the Lili- 
putian savings banks; in this city is a de- 
cidedly good thing, with the single excep- 
tion of the losses that maybe suffered by 
the depositors, There are more. such 
banks that ought to fail, and in due season 
some of them will fai. Of the forty-four 














savings banks in ‘this city. n 

one-balf, at the very but men ar to live. 
There never was any just occasion for so 
many banks in the wants of the public, and 
there is ngw no occasion for their contin- 
uance. If one-balf of them were wound 
up and their accounts transferred to the 
other half, the cost of the system to the de- 
positors would be greatly abridged and their 
funds would be in much safer kegping. 

We have been of the opinion for years, 
and, that, too, after a careful examination 
of the statistics, that the savings bank 
system in this city was, in respect to a 
large number of banks, being condu-ted in 
& very dangerous manner for the deposit- 
ors, mainly in consequence of their excess- 
ive multiplication and the resulting com- 
petition for business. We do not in this 
remerk allude to the old and established 
banks; but to that horde of new banks that 
have been hatched out, not because there 
was any real demand for them, but because 
old men and some young men out of places 
wanted employment, and, perhaps, because 
some speculators wanted to increase their 
facilities for borrowing money, 

A shortcut to the end is to organizea 
savings bank, chiefly to serve private pur. 
poses, while professing to serve the public. 
This bas Jed to the organization of banks 


rin much larger numbers than any public 


necessity or convenience has required. 
The consequence is that this city has been 
and is cursed with many banks that have 
no tlaim to exist, and that can do the 
people no greatcr favor than simply to die 
without involving any loss to their .de- 
positors. Many of them will come to this 
fate, and, as we fear, their depositors will 
seriously suffer thereby. 

Our advice to every depositor in any 
sayings bank in this city is to raise the 
question whether the bank itself is a sound 
institution;..and, if be capnot answer it 
from his own knowledge, then he should 
consult'some. one who does know or. will 
take pains to ascertain the facts. There is 
no Jack of savings banks in the city about 
whose solvency and safety there is not a 
particle of doubt; and there are also banks, 
greater than the number that have recently 
failed, whose assets, if put into the hands 
of a receiver, would not pay their debts. 
We advise depositors to study the question 
sufficiently to know the character of the 
bank that holds their deposits. What are 
its assets ‘and in what do they consist? 
What are its liabilities? Has it any sur- 
plus and, if so, what is its amount? These 
are simple questions; yet, unfortunately, 
most depositors are not in a condition to 
answer them. A gocd rule to act upon, in 
the absefice of this knowledge, is to make 
oue’s deposits only iu such banks as have 
an established reputation for, soundness 
and solvency. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Comparine the items in the Bank State- 





ment of Saturday last with the figures of 


the Statement at the corresponding period 
in 1874, there is apparent a shrinkage 
which indicates a falling off in general 
business which will be sufficient to ex- 
plain much of the current talk about hard 
times. The Statement of Saturday, as 
compared with that of the previous week, 
exhibits a los’ by the Associated Banks of 
$1,105,000 in gold, of $1,358,700 in legal- 
tenders, in deposits of $5,145,100, and a 
reduction in the surplus reserve of $1,177,- 
425, while the loans are less by $908,700, 
and the circulation, is increased to the 
extent of $238,500. These contractions 
in the various items of the Bank State- 
ment are not calculated to make specu. 
lators “feel good,” unless they are on the 
“bear” side; bat they had no adverse 
influence on the money market after they 
became known on Saturday. The rates 


| for mongy on call loans were lower than 


they had been during the week, The 
banks still hold a surplus ubove the re- 
quired 25 per cent. of $8,172,000, which is 
sufficient to insure ease in the market 
until after the Ist of January, when a new 
era will begin. .. There is still:some money 


going West; but the banks have been. 


heavily drawn upon the past fortnight ly 
the savings banks, and whatever money 
they withdraw will soon return to Wall 


Street. Atone time during the week thete 


was avery active demand for money by 





THE JNDERBNDENT. 


the bro: and. the rates ran up. to 6 and 
7 per cent; Py 8 good ‘suppl was drawn 
out by these raes and4 to 5 per cent. were 
soon therule. There is no essential change 
in discounts. First-class double names are 
readily placed at’ 5 to 6 pér cent,, and’ for 
the second-class paper, having 60 to 90 days 
torun, the rates range from 7 to 9 per cent. 

The loans.of the Associated Banks for 
the first weék in December, 1874, were fif- 
teen millions greater than in 1875. They 
then held $4,500,000 more legal-tenders, 
$9,000,000 in deposits, and had out $6 262,- 
000 more circulation. 

The rumors of a warlike tone to the 
President’s:messxge bad sent; up the prices 
of gold in the early part of the week to 
115 1-16; but by the close of the week the 
prices had declined to 114}. 

The decision of the United States Su. 
preme Court, on Monday, in favor of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Compary had a 
rousing effect. on the Stock Exchange, 
which was not sustained at the close of the 
week. ‘The decision affected’ not only the 
price-of the stock of the road, but all of 
the bonds of the Company, After. the first 
effect of thé decision had been felt 
and U. P..shares had advanced from 74} un 
Monduy to 82%/on Tuesday there was a 
reversal of the .tide, and prices rapidly 
receded to 764 and closed at 77. There was 
less excitement in the other active specula- 
tive stocks; but they were all lower at the 
close. The steadiest of the non-dividend- 
paying sté0ks were the Milwaukie and St. 
Paul, commonand preferred, and the 
Northwestern. Western Union Telegraph 
has shown a tendency to lower points, 
which isa puzzle to the Street, for there is 
pothiog known or, at least, nothing told in 
relation to the affairs of the compuny cal- 
culated to weaken confidence in its ability 
to continue its 2 per cent. quarterly divi- 
dends. 

The financial future of the country 
depends’ so much upon the’ action of 


Congress thet until there shall be some 
special movement in Washington to indi- 
cate the probable Course of eveits there is 
not likely to be anything doing in Wall 
Street beyond the routine: affairs, which 
keep but a small number of the denizens of 
that speculative region in active employ- 
ment. Everybody watches the motions of 
Jay Gould’s brokers; but Jay Gould tim- 
self allows no one to know what he is 
about, It is a bad condition for a great 
community to fall into when the acts of 
one man govern the “uctions of all the 
others. At the opening on Monday there 
was.a rather stronger feeling than at the 
close on Saturday, 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4TH, 1875. 

Bid. 
AMCTIOR.......<ccocdswoccescovsccsces 123g 
Awerican Exchange................ 116 
Central National.......0..ss00 +0 L026 
Chatham -.140 
Cheniical «1600 
City. v0.4.6 





Commerce.. 122 
Continental. ...... . 88 
Cora Exchange. ..........00.0. -133 
First National........ Panqaneettins -.200 
Co RE, OF oxieavaee 50 
Gallatin National...........cs008 .-184 
Importers’ and Traders’........... 1971 
pt Behe encies seen 36 
Mercantile. ... obs ie, cues sive ptsed 105 
rr renee 123 
NEBGED os cere sse see satan 103 
Newel ork... «0.022 s0hansnete a0 ermes 1323¢ 
UNNOUNs cis s acanndan enendeer 80 
Ce seed  easeatecerse 140 
PROMIx. 2.0 .csscersveccs welds Heed 100 
TEPID, con oo cic oo Sbsebiana hd « areupicen 85 
Shoe and Leather........ aw tabics 08 on 160 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK, 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, for immediate de- 
livery, in large or small amounts, to suit 
all classes of investors and institutions; and 
all business connected with investments ing 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons aad American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. FISK & HATCH. 








8, AND ie ptated CENT, 
7. County. nds, 
Burfcx ban co 
hae vit, NCOLAY Sidst $y York. 
B.—Prime Investment 7 mee Bonds our 
specialty 23 years 
$10 to $500 invesved & wet bie — 
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of WEL CER SOMES ET 


net lanaer Gane 
a paid, rents cole 


tow 6a rg sgt Sigel ope 
‘WEST & ANDERSON, 


ARCHITECTS, 


Ne. 14 Park Place, New York, 
tele, Ch new r — onimanee font neg eo Ho- 
res farehouses . Factories. a 7 we 
R SALE, WITH BUILDER'S LOAN. 


ee PER. ¢ SENT ortgage - NET ry Bonds 


Guaranteed. We loans pean exceed one-third of = 
value, ascertained b =, In m 


ty 











EULAM how 619 
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Prtyiteaee 


sires 4 S0TO 
FREE See $500, 


RSW eh Skt: el “Po Box it 
$50 TO $10,000 


has been BER in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 ct CENT. PROFIT. 


“How to Do It,” AS Book on Wall Street, sent free. 


Bankers and nd Brokece 1DGE.S ee ¥, 


A SOLID TWELVE E FER Ge CEN 


eeeeds poem po Missouri ‘EN PERCEN' ate 
| the Am 


on aes 
Bix Pi 








ork 
In New York, because use always 
ve loaned million nota lar 
lost. For details abe ACTUAR 
llinots Loan acne Jacksonville. ‘ite 


~ OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Slst December, 1874: 


¥ ris box 557. 





Pet January, META, to List Decemtens Dae 90.512,086 21 

Premiums on Policies not marked of 
January, 1874 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks disconnected 





Risks, nor upon Fire 

Ret Marine Risks. os sennuen, 
Premiums m . 

1874, aon Rissacvtodcavote $6,489,711 53 
Loss °s paid during the same period...... « 2,°70,6 9 9 
Returns of Premiums a Expenses,...... 1,373,657 47 
The y has the fol vii 
United tes and gt ork 

y oon other ks.... $9,931,060 
Loans secured by Stocks an nnd piherwise... - 2,152,808 
Real Estate and ‘Bonds and poy «.-. 867,000 
integers am and Lng notes png due 
um Notes and Bills Receivable...... 
5 genannten tb m1) 6 
Total Amount of Assets........... $16,003,584 74 


8ix per cent. interest on the outatandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates. of the issue of 187] 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment Ofi nterest and redemption will be in gold. 

A ‘tividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums af the Company for the vear ending 
Sist December, > for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
4. D. JONES, GURDON W. BURNHAM, 
Wout H. Moo : ane ETT, 
taw is cur i RN, 
LOWELL H Ce am 
PALE bt ‘ee teat 
NIBL 8. LAKB 
LHe a 
Mave He on 
OSEPH GAT OUNGS, 
“(A BAN! D VAY 
N D. HEWLETT, FORLIES, 
WILLIAM H.W REP. 








HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE. PANT. 


120 Broadway _Sorner r St. 


owecall eo oo 
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512,086 21 
433,258 19 
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489,071 58 
270.6 9 96 
373,057 AT 


or their 
the Sec- 





December 9, 1875.] 
Commercial, 


THE UNION PACIFIC DECISION. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
last week rendered its decision in the case of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Oompany 
against the United States, affirming the pre- 
vious Judgment of the Court of Claims. The 
law of the contract between the Government 
and this Company, as expounded by the 
highest ‘tribrnal of the country, stands 
thus: 1. Tae Company is bound to pay at 
maturity the principal and interest of the 
bonds giyen to the Government, incon- 
sideration of a like amount of bonds issued 
to the Company, for the pay ment of whose 
principal and interest the Government is 
responsible. 2. This period of maturity, 
in respect to both the principal and interest 
of the Company’s bonds held by the Gov- 
ernment, is thirty years from their date. 
8.. The Company is bound to pay to the 
Government five per cent. of the net 
annual earnings of the road, which is to be 
applied to the payment of the bonds and 
their interest held by the Government. 4 
The Company is entitled to receive pay for 
one half of.its transportation services ren- 
dered to the Government, and the other 
half is to go-toward the payment of the 
bonds. 

The decision is in fuvor of the Company 
as to the points that were in litigation 
between it and the Government. What 
the Government claimed is that the inter- 
est paid by iton the bonds issued to the 
Company was in legal effect a demand 
liability against the Company, and that 
until this demand is met the Government 
is‘entitled to withhold all compensation 

for services rendered by the Company inp 
the transportation of the mail, etc. The 
Supreme Court decides that this claim is 
not valid under the law of 1862, as amended 
by that of 1864, The Company has 
nothing to do with paying eitber the prin- 
cipal or interest of the bonds issued in its 
favor by the Government; and-as to the 
bonds given by the Company to the Gov- 
ernment fora like amount, their maturity 
is the time for the payment of both princi- 
pal and interest, subject to the qualifica- 
tion of annually paying five per cent. of the 
net earnings of the road and a further 
payment of one-half the services anoually 
rendered by the Company to the Govern- 
ment. This is the ground which the Com- 
pany maintained and which the Supreme 
Court has now affirmed in expounding the 
law applicable to the case. 

According to this decision, the Company 
are entitled to receive from the Govern- 
ment nearly a million of dollars forservices 
rendered, which bad been withheld on the 
theory of making an offset by the interest 
prid on the Government bonds loaned to 
it. The Government must continue to pay 
the interest on these bonds and get its re. 
imbursement therefor from five per cent. 
of the net earnings of the road and one-half 
of the services rendered to it; and, if these 
sources of repayment, as has hitherto been 
the fact, are not equal to the amount of 
the interest pxid, then the Government 
must wait forthe remainder till the Com- 
pany’s bonds held by it shall mature, 
which is nearly twenty-five years hence. 
So the Court understands the contract. 


With the a of its wisdom it had 
noth ~g to do. * 


———— 


COMMMERCIAL NOTES. 


THE disposal of public lands, under 
various hends, for the last fiscal year 
amount to 7,071,271.29 acres, showing a 
decrease of 2,460,601.64 acres, as compared 
with the area disposed of in 1874. 


—The decrease of the public debt during 
the month of November was $480,078.83, 
and the whole debt on the ist of Decem- 
ber, 1875, less cash in the Treasury, was 
$2,117,917, 182.57. 


KID CLOVES 


A SPECIALTY AT 


HARRIS BROTHERS, |“: 


877 Broadway, bet. 1 Sth & 1 9th Sts. 
ay anovie te Careamnin Bane pens 
Gren, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Bustons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALE AND BBTAIL. 














’ We use none but the 





Bet, 97th and 28th Sts., 


A SCENT STAMP 


am 


York know our Es- 

ee 

ta Claus, ee has just at his old Head- 
quarte 


EHRICH & CO., 


287° and 289 Sth Ave., New York City. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


NO, 771 BROADWAY, CORNER OF NINTH nd 


GREAT BARGAINS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


OVER- 
DEEAIES. marked down to 2 cents on the dollar. 
CHILDREN’S AKS at one-fourth th r val = 

REAL LACE COLLARS AND NUROT ONS 
=a 20 cents on the dollar, as we give up the depart- 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, 


OPERA. CLOAKS, 
FRENCH and .BERLIN COSTUMES. 
MORNING WRAPPERS, Ete., Fte., 

all marked down for Holiday Presents. 


FURS, FURS, FURS, 


soa'by us f0 forthe next thirty Guy a, ig fw cents 60 the 
WILSON & GREIG, 
No. 771 Broadway, corner 9th Street. 


Our stock of FINE FURS is now replete with the 
choicest assortment, which,in consequence of the 


lateness of the season, we offer at such extraordinary 
low prices that they cannot fall to suit everybody. 


REAL SEALSACQUES. | «: 


We respectfully invite the attention of our patrons 
‘to our Jarge assortment of REAL BEAL SACQUES, 
which is considered the most complete in the city. 


A.—REAL pm ne SACQUE, satin-ined and hand- 








somely quilted.......... sccccccecesssccseeesees $75 00 
B. Bask POAeOeee handsomely lined and = 00 
C.—REAL SHETLAND SEAL. SACQUE, full size 

and length, extra fine quality............. ... 100 00 
D.—REAL SHETLAND Seat BA he best 

workman a Fk with finest Purkiss satin, 
avaeie Seaenipen AL 8ACQUE, the handa- 

somest 

SUBBOM rs. occ cccvcccsccccvcsencoctegecccocscesccee 150 00 


French Seal Sacques, same trimmings and finish as 
the REAL, at $25, $35, $44. 
Ladies’ Black Astrachan Saoquce, best make, 


$18.00, and 
Ladies’ Black Astrachan Sacques, Siee tous \ 83 % 


REAL MINK FURS. 


est and most perfect skins, 
which are especially selected for our manufacture. 
gaa amtat Sat and imaued eit Haaty tases 
8 nm an is 
the Boas with rich Crochet orn: momen? 


OUR MINK MUFFS are warranted to consist of 
one tuilakin for each and every stri 
OUR MINE SETS, of Muff and mearee Collar, at 
$20, $25, $20. 
aa ns eame aren eae ee aes Ee 
FINEST EASTERN MINK SETS in the market, $50, 
$60, and $70. 


SEALSKIN PUR, 


os SEAL SETS, of Muff and Boa, $22, $25, and 


FRENCH GRAL Bare with same trimming as the 
Real, $7.50, $10, an: 
Si Figo ads quail, daeiscbal 
LYNX 8 
Real ab $0, es pcrectes equal to the 
Byat ALAS SABLE SETS, choi qualit; 
$13.50, $15, $17.50. $20. ~ sew ag 
BLACK MARTEN SETS, $9.50, $10, and $12.'0. 
REAL ERMINE SETS of Muff and Boa or Collar, at 
$25, $30, and $55. 
IMITATION ERMINE SETS. same trimming as th 
Real, at $5, $6.60, and $7.50. rca 


prepare: Mink Sets, at $5.50, $6.50, and $8.50. 


Real mo Bemicret Scts, of Muff and Boa 1- 
lar, at ith on pabee 

Chil ‘s Fur Sets, many new and elegant design: 
from $1.25 to $15 per set. . me 


weer? White Fur Sacques, 3 sizes, $5.50, $6.50, 
ponile 's White Fur Secques, with Silver Gray Cony 
FURS will be eters mgarecme |e 


= /PAYLOR SBAZAAR 


353. Highth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


THE INDPPEN DENT. 








E: RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311, and 3} LA Grad SEM 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


Seeeciceseeeenee tt st eweeeeeteccecnecesesssseweses See 


CASHMERE FINISH, 
Sf Sa, Me, $1.15, $1.3, S150, $1.75, $m, G1, 5, 


BRANDS { 85ENi¥%s. 


riot Odo: SILK COUNTER TO LOOK AT 





Tecscesesbeceee eceveveseeeee? 


CHEAPER THAN AT ANY TIME 








ABOUT 2 para sone OF THE 


$3 CROWN VELVET 


. IN AND EXAMINATION 80- 
LEPT. Antenne LAGUEED. 


al tgepeectsseencscesenseseccoroocce-coccccccoooerecse ces et 


seeeeneceesereveseee SHteeeet tt tensscaeearsstarestonseeeee 


SH, FREN GER- $3. 
mgi8 AND A SERICAN $6.50 to 
WALKING garrs pt; 


pata FACTURED. | OF $10 up to $60. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


BOYS’ SUITS, BOYS OVERCOATS. 
$2.25, $2.75. $3, $4, $5, UP. 


Orders by Mail. 


We take pleasure in notifying parties residing ata 
distance that our increased facilities enable us to fill 
all orders promptly. 


Prices quoted above nengagy for 10 
days only. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 809, 811, $11 1-2 Grand Street, 
“Ofirte BLOUR AST PROM Tilt BOWERY. 


TENT. ye CON- 
E w 
Bis 0 OF aM ge ixd A! TH sy Lt) 


WALLER 2 
M°SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, WN. ¥., 


WILL OFFER THIS WEEK 


SPECIAL BARGAIN N] 
Black, Colored, and Striped Sikls. 


All of which are guaranteed 30 per cent. lower than 


BLACK SILKS. 
ord 130 very heavy black Gros Grain Silk at $i, 
worth $1 


vy beck Cashmere ¢e Tazqne Blk, 

avy biack Cashmere Alexander 

ilk, nt $1.70, worth $2 * ome ee nag, agg 2 

80 pieces finest quality Bonnet Silk, at $2, worth 

45 pieces. Ponson’s extra quality Silk, at $2.50, worth 
t COLORED SILKS. 


60 ngage att» Seago: samme ae 
nz wort leces, excellent quality, in all shades, at $1.50, 


CPE sto GUINET SILK, at $2, worth 

{0 pieces extra quality BELLON SILK, at $2.50, 
STRIPED SILKS. 

200 pi Italiav and French STRIPED SILKS, at 

ie ye ~—" heavy STRIPED SILKS at $1, worth 

In addition to above be, LADIES” SUITS, 


CLO AKS, SACQUES, SHAWLS, Le o CAS: 
meer eBREBB.GOPRS in oe, 

Striped and Plain SILK POPLIN, at 37ie., 
oes §Al-Wool CASHMERES, 1% yards wide, 


BLACK SILKS (in every make). 
op viccetizo good quality Black ALPACA, at 25c., Sie. 


mae pce Be Black CASHMERE, 1% yards wide, at é#c., 


sgevanine RARIES: Suit TS 5. ot st, $9, $11, 
is aie SUITS, less than half their value, at 


wig Biack, Cortes, and Striped Silk SUITS, at $35, 


2S aeeoeeee 


Fur and Silk Trimming, at $12, 
“Shon 


rhenne vee wear, 
aearek 





6-4 wide, $1.50, 


wiakan BR & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 





> 
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H.O Neill &Co., 


$27 and 829 Sixth Avenue and 103 
West Twentieth Street, 
WILL OFFER ON 
MONDAY, AND ALL THIS WEEK. 


THEIR IMMENSE STOCK 


‘MILLINERY GOODS 
AND SILK G00DS, 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
TRIMMED HATS. 


atone soe on on Eiate. Bo, 
500 dozen best Mog worth th 
1,000 a 


br arita ri Sure eon ane 


> Bodice eae .%; formerly sold for $1.75. 
Sineh Roman om soma sold for oh 


BONNET ‘ RIBBONS 


all the new desirable shades. 
sn ae.’ at, ‘Band ts at — 


aon. No. O18, bine lack, 25c.: all silk. 
Soft Silk for Bonnet Trimtnings. 


ge Nein Woe Mbt tesa, ro 


ae i Silk Velvet, at har vig worth $2.25. 
ieces fro 
oe S35 S3. =. 83, 


one 


Galored Velvet. from $1.50, $ si. 
SoS CURT We tow shader 10d an aati 
BANKRUPT STOCK 
FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 


dozen Birds, at 2°. tie hy Sane 
dozen Fancy %ec.; worth T5c. to 


6&@ dozen Merle Birds, $1.70; worth $6. 


FLOWERS. 


Montures and Roses, in Cardinal and Scarlet. 


< 
a 
3 


eucseffins 
LURES Oo SRST RSEAEE 


ID GLOVES. 


1,900 dozen $1.08; every war- 
ranted. 2,3, 4,5, and6é prteos & alt rketen: as 


ren aan, our immense stock of MILLI- 
¥, and SILK GOODS, which is the 
largest in the soe 


H. O’Neill & Co., 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 103 W. 20th St, 


A GREAT FALL 


IN PRICES. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


Black Silks from $1 to $1.85 


that are Real Bargains. 


COLORED SILKS, 


in’ Myrtie, Navy, Seal Brown, etc. 
at $1 to $1.25. 


The Entire Stock of Dress Goods, 


Camel's Hair, Cashmeres. Merinos, ete., 
at Less nen Auction Prices. 


Embroidered Jackets and | Sacques 
at about Half P 


LACE Aire asi, 
all Qualities, at 33% per cent. under price, 
and a great variety of 


ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
48 East 14th Street, 


im Union Square, New York. 














JOHN R. TERRY, 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


‘HATS AND FURS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


A Speciaity in and Youth’s Hats and 
- etl ’ 
LADIEY’ G, Wi G, and PROMENADE 


FANCY FURS, 


Seal and Otter Gloves, Caps, Muf- 
flers Ts, etc. 





865 BROADWAY, 
Between 17th and 18th Streets, New York, 














DRY goeDs. : 


Tux trade of yemty past Sal bas been o8 
a very moderate scale in .a]l departments; 
but the coming holidays will, of .course, 
give a large increase to the city retail) 
trade.” This, however, will not essentially 
affect the business of domestic Cottons, 
which are now very quiet. There have 
been some shipments to Europe, and orders 
have been received for some ‘styled of} 
cotton goods which will hardly be filled at 
the prices named. The shipments of our 
cottons to foreign markets, although they 
are slightly.im excess of any year since 
the outbreak of the rebel war, are atill 
largely under the exports of the few 
years preceding. the war. The ex. 
ports to foreign countries were in 1860 
to the extent of “84,457 packages; in 
1861, 56,207 packages; but during the 
present year they have been only 30,412, 
This shows an increase of only 10,600 
packages over the exports of 1874.. The 
shipments ..during the past week were of 
1,015: packages, valued at $120,211. , Of 
these shipments 775 packages, valued at 
$86,000, went to Europe. This is not 
much to boast of; but it is something. It 
sbows an increase which will in time swell 
to important dimensions. Among the ex- 
ports of American manufactures ‘to En- 
gland last week was an invoice of Ameri+ 
can ribbons. This may be regarded as the 
beginning of shipping coals to Newcastle. 

While our exports of cotton goods to 
Europe have largely increased, our imports 
of dry goods haye been steadily declining 
in value, every month in the year exhibit- 
ing a less importation than the correspond- 
ing month of 1874, excepting in March. 
The diminution in the value of importation 
of dry goods’at this port since the beginning 
of the present year is about $5,500,000. 
The value of goods withdrawn from bonded 
warehouse in Noyember is $1,500,000 less 
than im the same month last year. How 
much of this diminished trade in foreign 
goods is to be attributed to the superiority 
and increased consumption of our own 
productions and how much to the hardness 
of the times cannot be accurately known; 
but we should think that the diminished 
import ‘business is in a great measure 
attributable to the growing preference for 
our own fabrics. ~ 

Among the encouraging symptoms of our 
manufacturing industries was the auction 
sale, by order of A. Person,.Harriman &- 
Co., of two hundred pieces of American 
dress. silks, which brought very good 
prices, among the purchasers being A. T. 
Stewart & Co., who took fifty pieces at 
$1.60 to $1.65. 

Brown sheetings and shirtinge are with. 
out any important change; but thed@emand 
is good and the leading makes are growing 
scarce, with a firmer tone to the market. 

Bleached sheetings and shittings are 
quiet, with something like an increasing 
demand for small lots of fine and medium 
styles. Prices are by no means firm ‘and 
lower rates will be necessary to stimulate 
large purchases. 

Printing Cloths rule so ow that sales 
have been active during the month past, the 
business in the Providence Mills being 
reported at 852,000 pieces. The.price;for. 
delivery from January to April is 44 cents 
for 64x64. 

Prints arein steady demand at unchanged 
prices, with a preference for plaids and 
robes, and a more active business in shirt- 
ing prints. It is announced that one of 
the leading priut houses will sell the pro- 
ductions of their mills after the first of 
January without guaranty or protection, 

Cotton flannels have -been in. good .de- 
mend for the low grades; but there is little 
doing except. in the delivery on orders. 
Prices of all grades are well sustained. 

Colored cottons are dull, as usual, at this 
season, and the sales from first bands are 
small, though prices are unchanged. 

Cottonades are in some demand from the 
clothiers; but they operate very cautiously 


and the sales are to a limited extent at’|. 


steady prices. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 

manufactures there is but a slow move- 
ment and prices are without ~~ change 
of importance. 

Worsted dresa goods are in moderate de- 
mand only. The sales for the holiday season. 








|" 


> 


staple and fancy wool hosiery. There isa 
fair demand for ‘Cardigan jackets, Nubias, 
and fancy knit goods. 


the sales of worsted reversible; makes by 
the agents are to a fair extent, 

Woolen goods for men’s wear are alill 
dull and the sales to supply the. current 
wants of trade are to s very limited ex- 
tent. It is the season for the clothiers ‘to 
make their selections; but they do not 
show much anxiety about buying. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in steady de- 
mard at unchanged prices; but the sales 
are only in small lots. 

Worsted coatings are inactive; but the 
agents are well supplied with very tempt- 
ing styles, which the clothiersare not yet 
prepared to buy, except in small quantities, 

Fancy cassimeres are in limited demand 
and prices are unchanged. The clothiers 
are beginning to make their selections, but 
the sales are by no means active. 

Fiannels and blankets are in good sup- 
ply; but the demand issmall and prices 
steady. 

Repellants and cloakings are quiet. The 
jobbers are doing but little and prices are 
unchanged. 

Foreign goods are still quiet and 
there is ‘very little doing except in the 
styles of goods adapted tothe holidays. 
There is a very good demand for tbe 
season for dress silks, black cashmeres, 
merinos, and pure mohuirs. — 

By reference to the advertisements of 
Arnold, Constable & Co., in« another col. 
umn, it will be seen that extraordivary 
inducements. are offered by that enter- 
prising and popular house, in the reduction 
of prices in dress -goods,, velours, and 
failles. Some of these goods are offered at 
@ reduction of more than one-half of their 
former prices. Serges which sold at 75c. 
are offered at 40c.; French plaid diagonals 
which sold at $1 are now offered at 50c.; 
velour plaids are reduced from $2.25 to $1; 
and the. fienst Lyons failles are red uced 
50c. a yard. 


RR 


LATEST DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT ‘tO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
» UMMTED STATES. 
MONDAY EVENING, Deo. 5, 1875. 
PRINTS. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Hosiery is dull, with small nales: of ‘both 


' Woolen shawls are in Jess demand; but |’ 








are on a small rs : 7 
hands is. nam 9 Ai ih as a] 
styles the A ea co: ly in aa 8 & 
, vance of production. 
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MME. A. PALMER 


begs to inform her friends and customers that she 
has opened another store 


AT 797 BROADWAY, 
(Under the St. Dennis Hotel, near Eleventh Street), 
where will be on Exhibition a full and Complete As- 
sortment of all the latest Parisian and Berlin Styles 


of Autuma and Winter Cloaks and Suits in the most 
recherche varieties. 


Ladies’ own material made up in twelve hours 
notice, and a perfect fit guaranteed by 


MME. A. PALMER, 


797 BROADWAY, 
Old Stand pe powers, between Prince and Houston 
Streets, where e some new demens in suits 
and Cloaks are Abe ition. 





E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311; 3112 Grand St, N.Y. 
TO-DAY a 
SANTA CLAUS 


te} be happy to receive a visit from his young friends 
their parents in his 


built and furnished are to supply their wants 
for the coming HOLIDAYS. ~ - 


NO SENSATIONAL 


METHODS WILL BE USED TO DRAW 
THE CROWDS. 


y at least four times the space to RID: 
Y transact our business than last jest RID 
y season. RID: 
Y RID: 
RID 
nt 
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r We employ no now about 100 
L new and expect to give our 

tomers every convenience R&R) 
iY 4 while purchasing ~ 


COME AND. SEE 
4 


As. 

We © pet on aa will hu 
at found “ower than Shy wher Rr 
LEY house. 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND ¢ 


FANCY COODS. 


CANNOT PRETEND TO DESCRIBE THE STOCK. 
WE BECEIVE DAILY 
NEW GOODS FROM 


EUROPE OR OF PROMESTIC MANUBAC- 
Sabbath-schools and Fairs 


will find this an ogsentegeens time to select their 
Toys and Holiday Goods. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 
, leods éoliversa free of charas, db 
all parte'o f the ui orsey City, and 
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boken. City, Brooklyn, J 
_ The E xtetusine: 
eighty-five rement aitye y, paigst e5 ght thousand nip nine sind nine hundred and 


“FDW.AIDLEY & SONS 


agi MAIN A 









PURCHASED AT LAST W 


et re , 

Utica, Extra E Heavy, (412% 42-inch... at 

Nonpareil........ 4... Whitingville. 86-inch. 
83-inch... 8 





309, 3tl, Sila: Grand’ Street)| 


[December 9 —— } 


JAMES | 


AMES eR 2 


ntinuation ot fale at Reduced Prices 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 


of ARRAS a NE We 
0 Lat bs a a ae BROWN 
bam ee YARD. 


rae pad TG ae 
SOLE AG 


RAF prirep Gs ane FOR 


‘BROWN, cone 


ES OF DO. NAVY B 
Ons GRay, IN ONE TWO. AND THs 


LOVE. LOVE. LOVE. 


wooherd times, the Boone | Ma 


5 Loven for thelr catlarey co sportortathe Bod 
Leggins, Caps, Sacques, Drawers, and 








eir stock of W. Goods te 80 

en to tiie tin sfor oy feet 
Tem of all eines, for for ginie ond 

lls made of worsted, babies"® tOye 


) oa —— = —— of See hue— anon 
Che Tiehteafting Bae Rebquse, with sieves and withow 
ail diss: Suh without any doubt ; " 


rs ues for ladies on New Year’s Day, 
= In every color, from grave to gay 5 
2 wis for the house and opera, too; 
you see we haven’t quite forgot you. 
wad And n now, |e! Indies, I'll — my rh 
Inviting you all to call in good time a 
And a tor vite children, ooame and old, 
them from the co cold. 


iuasatin. Manufacturer, 
313 Sixth Avenue, 


(Between 19th and 20th streets). 
N. B.—The Trade supplied. 
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R.H.Macy&Co 


i GRAND CENTRAL oy 
2 ESTABLISHMENT. 1: 


® TOV 
THE LARGEST TOY 


and Only One eof its Kind § TOY 
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COUNTRY. Ht 
Brilliant Holiday Opening #3 
FOR 
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pe hav ever a of HOLI a0 
DAY @ ‘OODS fo r the | ian tage TOY: 
y are Saale great moy, 
centers of wall the most keve Dustnoes rela- TOY. 
oH with all he celebrated ayy, 
anufact: f these ¢ goods in the TOY: 
ola World, 8 thorough appre- € TOY: 
ciation of the wants id the te pu TOY. 
lic Ys, and CY TOY 
GOODS in the New World. 

one-half the presgee 
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ro. ving our sersonal at- ToYs 
ing and manufac. » TOYS 
turing of HOLIDAY GOODs. TOY 
of our styles will not be found co TOY 
where. 

OUR ESTABLISHMENT IS FINELY roy 
DECORATED THROUGHOUT. rae 
OUR CENTER WINDOW on Mth St. TOY: 
is being used for the exhibition of the TOY 
a CARNIVAL, or SKATING For 
TOY! 

e ci dresses, skates, etc., were TOY 


is the first exhibi- TOY 
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R. H. MACY & 60.,° 
14th St. and 6th Av: 
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In the large do 
LLS entrance on ate we are holding our BY 
BAB W, con- TOY 
LS sisting of pronty Soe ope bebles, with ay 
Mm -four doll moth 
LLS ers, and twenty-four doll nurses ex- TOY 
BS Ae 
Laks) wv 
DOLL co withapee BY 1 MAIL ATTENDED | 
DOLL! and iituminas raved Quactruple Cet Genten- | Toys 
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DOLL © TO¥8 
DOL! PARTING Tamhagors of faire a fO SELL Bors 
DO ae a, wishing fetertiet eae the | po 
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DOLLS | tions now. da will ‘te TORR 
DOLLS | carefully Scot .f delivered at 
any time ¥ 
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Dress Srixs.—Those who are. accus- 
tomed to rely-upon Chehey Brothers’ 
colored gros-grains’ for fall and winter 
costumes will now find full lines of them 
at the leading retail dry-goods stores. 

The favorite tints of seal-brown, navy- 
blue, cloth-green, plum, mode, etc., are in 
complete harmony with the heavy quality 
and half-luster of these silks and produce 
admirable effects in costumes made. either 
of silk alone or of silk and woolen goods 
combined. 

The goods are now so well known that 
it is unnecessary to assure the public of 


their durability. Tried in all kinds of hard 
service, they are always satisfactory. The 
fabric does not cut nor do the colors fade, 
and the silks are constantly improving in 
all the characteristics which have hereto- 
fore given them so high a reputation. 

As other silks, many of them of inferior 
foreign production, are frequently offered 
as ‘‘ American,” purchasers will do well to 


ack particularly for the Cheney Silks, and - 


assure themselves by examination of the 
labels that they have the real ones. 





The Parisian Flower Oh, 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


“THE LATEST NOVELTIES” 


FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS and 

and NCY THERS, 

LORAL GARNITURES for WEDDING and EVEN- 
TUMES. 





TOO 


VASES AND pe FILLED WITH TROPIOAL 
LEAB-PLANTS AND PERFUMED BOUQ 


A pps LTY. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal Discount. 


The Parisian Flower Company, 
E DE CLERY 
28 shee seietpaatacset ‘rmiice, 
Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


|. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


are offering a large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed, consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


= 2am bright colorings and n a great variety of 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
care seh rag 


BRUSSELS AND D TAPES TRIES 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 








A large assortment of 


AMERICAN MOQUETTS; 
1 a if t irei= <4 design: ress] 
for parlors, ain Seakia ender oo. Dalla, 2 dem stairs, 
with borders to ich for y-' mabiitte ng are war- 
ranted superior to any similar arti rted. Spe- 
cial attention Invited to toa e line esirable pat~ 
terns ¢ the y Brussels, fresh goods 

a great ction ’ 

“a Heavy Tapes- 

wy. — wna ere Roe Ss Carpets, Rags. 
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the new PA 


FLOOR COVERING, suitab! 
BANKS, OFFICES, HALLS, RESTA URANTS. and 
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wits made in plain ana and, fieured patterns and can be 
649, 651,655 BROADWAY. 


BROOK’S| 
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WwW. & J. SLOANE, 


Carpet Warcnouse, 


267 SIXTH AVENUE, 


T | Sige 
Qing this. 


WM S. LEIGH, 


(COR. SEVENTEENTH STREET). 








NOS. 183 AND 185 6TH AV., 


will offer this week 


$100,000 


worth. 
100 pairs pure Lage ¢ Curtains at $5 per pair, 
200 pairs Croc a ie Laeneoes 


190 pairs ac Ry ae r pair, usu: 
per pi $5300 


PPUr eee eres irr SSeee eerste rs 


WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, 


CARPETS, 


S00 rolls Tapestry aa po a $1.25. 
Just out of bond an extensive assortment of the 
most superb in Axminsters, Moquets, Vel- 


Body 1 Otc. 
English and American Oil-cloths, all widths, from 


Poa from the Count Country 5) — 


LAGE GURTAINS, ETC. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST., NEW YORE, 


WORTH OF GOODS, PURCHASED AT THE LATE 
GREAT PRREMPTORY AUCTION SALES, 
AT LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE USUAL PRICB. 


Curtain Lace at 10c. per yard, worth.$ 2% 
1,000 yards Curtain Lace at 20c. per yard, worth. 
e yard, w 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


ALSO GIMPS, FRINGES, CORDS AND TASSELS, 





READY-MADE OR TO ORDER 


CLOTHING Men’s Suits, $12 to $25 per Suit. Boys’ Suits, 


$5 to $14 per Suit. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FALL STYLES. 


Nos. 261 and 263. Eighth. Ave. Cor. 23d St, Grand Opera House. 


WADE: & CUMMING. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 
“TE "PATON" STREET owe SOE” BT: 


THE INDEPENDENT 
The Largest, the A Ablest, and the 
Best liga Newspaper 


America, 


IT Is BL 
IT is rif NCELICAL, 





L, 
IT 1S BOLD. 


Religious Quictbens, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
Other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columas. 


It is the Paper tor the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for THE INDEPENDENT: 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 

ANNA C. BRACKETT, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL,D., 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 

Pres. JOHN BASOOM, 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

ELIHU BURRITT, 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 


Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D. 
GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 

EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
GEORGE E. ELLIS, D.D., y, 
Prot. C. C. EVERETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D, D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

Mrs. R. 8S. GREENOUGH, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
LUCRETIA P. 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“HH. B.,” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HY ACINTHE, 


PAUL H. HAYNE, 
LAURA SANFORD (" Fanchon™, 


Chief-Judge JOSEPH NEILSON, 
J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES ORTON, 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 
RAY PALMER, D. D., 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. J. PLATT, 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 

C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

HIRAM RICH, 

B, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Rey. DAVID SWING, 


B. P. SHILLAB 


Prof.C, A. YOUNG. 

The Elegant Steel the “EMAN- 
CLPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums. 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
fulf list of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with no addi«- 


tional charge for postage. 
Address 


| HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


Broadway, New. York. 
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ADVERTISE, 
VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THOSE — a other business 
men who- wang to sail smoothly should 
use a little ‘printer's’ ink. It is {he best BDe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show -that the best. and shrewd- 





dollars out in ya 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
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RE EXPRESSLY FOR “THE PITY 
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8 ess Ww price 
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and also London Layers at about former 
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munerative prices obtained for 
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Ferien is quiet. Hardware.—Business Is dull. 

hink a better trade will be forthcoming with the 
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A SERMON BY MR. MOODY. 
NOVEMBER, 28rz. 
(REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT.] 


I wAnT tocall your attention to this 
third chapter of John; part of the third 
verse: ‘‘ Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.” And 
before I go on with the sermon I would 
just like to have every one in the building 
ask themselves this question: Have I been 
born again? 
Have I been born from above? Because, 
if you have not, truly this is the most 
important question that will ever come 
before you. There never can bea ques- 
tion more important than this that we 





have this afternoon, because itis the words | 


of the Lord Jesus himself, and he says 
plainly that except a man be born again 
he cannot see the Kingdom of God, much 
less inherit it. He cannot even see it, 
except he is born again. In this verse I 
have read you will find two little words, 
must.” **Yemust be born again” and 
“the son of man must be lifted up.” The 
son of man has already been lifted up. 
His part of the work is done. And now it 
remains for you to accept of the finished 
work of Jesus Christ and besaved. This 
third chapter of John, I think, is the most 
important chapter in the whole Word of 
God. I believe every one in this assembly 
ought to be familiar with the third chapter 
of Jobn, if with no other chapter in the 
whole Bible. I believe there is no ques- 
tion so important as this question of 
regeneration; and yet I don’t believe that 
there is a question that the world and 
tbe Church has so confounded and about 
which they are at so much fault and 
in so much darkness as they are about 
this question of regeneration. And yet 
I believe it is taught as plain as the 
alphabet, if men would only come and 
take God at his word. Now, | find a great 
many people think that they have been 
converted or been born again because they 
gotocburcbregular. You meet them there 
constantly. Well, what has going to church 
todo with the new-birth. What has going 
to church to do with conversion? Not but 
that going to church is all right in its place; 
butyou would not call that beiag born 
again, nor would you call that being born 
from above. Why, there is no one goes 
to chureb so regularly as Satan himself 
bere never was a church built but that he 
was the first to enter and the last one.to go 
out of it, There has never been a meeting 
bere but Satan bas been here. The idea 
that he is only to be found in the haunts of 
crime is a false idea. He is always at 
church. He wakes it his business to be 
there, to catch away tbe seed, so it will not 
spring up and bring forth fruit unto eternal 
life. So,if going to church were to. be born 
again, youmightsay Satan was born again: 
\ut certainly you would not say that going 
church was being converted. 1 find an- 
other class of people saying: ‘*I was bord 
again when 1 was baptized—when a few 
drops of water was sprinkled on my brow.” 
They call that baptism, yet they cannot 
tell when they were baptized; and if their 
mothers hid not told them they would 
never have known it. They would never 
have known that they bad been baptized. 
But I teil you baptism is one thing 
and regeneration is another, Don’t get 
‘he two confounded. What has baptism 
to do with being born again? That is 
quite another thing. It is an ordinance, 
and it is all right. in its place. That is not 
regeneration. That is not being born from 
above. If I thought I could do it—that I 
could baptize men into the Kingdom of 
God—] wo: Id step preaching. ‘That would 
Ya quicker way of gelting them in, I 
Would go up and down the streets and bap- 
tie every man I met; end if I could not do 
itwhile they were awake, I would ‘catch 
them asleep, if L could baptize them into 
the Kingdom of God, But that can’t be 
done ; so let no man teach you such a 
doctrine as that. It is not taught by Jesus 
Christ. Alas! how many men are going 
down to death and Hell with that terrible 
delusion—with the dejusion that they are 
all right, that they will be saved! Let 
them not be deceived. Ye must be born 
again. It is anew world. There is another 
Cis that say: ** Well, Mr. Moody, TI think 
Iam a Christian because I go to.the Lord's 
table. 1 partake of the sacrament. I par- 
take of the bread and of the wine.” Now 
God forbid thet 1 should say one word 
against that) ordinance. It was the 
Tequest of my Lord and Saviour that we 
should do it in remembrance of him; and 
soften as we do it we do show forth his 
denth ti] be comes. [ thank God for that 
Messed ordinance. But, dear friends, don’t 
£0 and put thatin the place of regeneration, 
nt put itin the place of being born again, 
tas tothe drinking of the wine or the 
rtaking of that bread, what has that to 
to with being born again or being born of 
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the Spirit? There was nothing said about 
the bread.” There was nothing said about 
the wine. There was*nothing said about 
baptism. There was nothing said about 
baptism, but except ye are born again. 
Then there is another class of people who 
say: “I believe I have been born again 
because I read)my Bible every day or every 
evening and. I: pray every night.” My 
friends, I used to pray every sight beforel 
was converted. I could not sleep unless I 
got down and said my prayers. Perhaps 
the next breath would be a curse, after I got 
off my knees. That is education; that is 
not conversion. You may be educated 
by your paren's to say prayers; you may 
go.on saying prayers; but that is not 
being born again. Praying is all right in 
its place; but if it’s regeneration it must 
be something besides prayer. It must be 
something besides this ordinance. . It must 
be something besides reading the Bible. 
Now it teaches us this—the Word of God 
teaches us this: that it is a new life given; 
that itis. not any act of ours. It is not 
turning over some new leaves. You have 
turned over a good many; have’ you not? 
And the very next day you have got that 
leaf all as black as the other.’ 1 think if I 
have turned over one new leaf [havea 
thousand.. Before 1 was converted 1 would 
go to church Sanday night, hear a sermon 
that stirred me up, and I wouldsay: ‘I 
am going to lead a differentlife. Iam going 
to reform, I am going to break off this 
habit. Lam going to stop that, and Iam 
going to stop the other, on Monday 
morning. And by Monday night I would be 
worse than ever. . That new leaf would be 
worse than the others. I found it was not 
new resolutions or the turning over of a 
new leaf. That was not being boro again. 
Being born again is to receive new life. It 
is haying a new life imparted. Now this 
new life must be from God, and not of 
men. We are not born again by the will 
of man, but by thé will of God. ‘It is just 
as much the work of God to create a new 
life and a new heart in us as it was in the 
morning of the creation to create a world. 
Now, there is nothing in the whole Bible 
that upsetscinfidelity and all the false isms 
so much as the one thing of regeneration. 
The moment a man is converted all these 
false isms are swept out of the way. He is 
a pew man in Corist Jesus, Old things are 
blotted out. He becomes a little child and 
sits at the feet of Jesus and learns of 
Christ. The moment a man is ready and 
willing to give up hisown resolutions—to 
give up his own righteousness, to come to 
Christ as a poor sinner and to take salva- 
tion as a gift—that moment he gets life, 
and not before, Now, if thereare any here 
to-day that really want salvation as a gift 
from God and thatarereally anxious to. be 
saved, let me tell you, dear friends, stop 
trying—let me tell you to stop forming new 
resolutions, Stop it all,and come to God as 
the author of lifepand let him give you 
eternal life. ‘‘The wages of sin is.death; 
but the gift of God is eternal life through 
bis son Jesus Christ.” It is a gift. This 
new heurt is a gift from Heaven. Itisa 
gift from God. We cannot create anew 
heart within us, The Ethiopian. cannot 
change his skin northe leopard his spots, 
We cannot make ourselves new hearts. 
When the Jubilee Singers came up into the 
North of England, when we were there, two 
years ago, my little boy, three .or four 
yearsold, wentto bearthem. Hesaid, when 
he came home : ‘‘ Why don’t those Jubileg 
Singets wash themselves well?’ I said: 
‘* Because they cannot. They were born 
black.” A black man might as well try to 
wash himsejf white as asinner try to 
make himself puré. It isimpossible. Can 
the Ethiopian change bis skin?’ Cai the 
leopard change his'spots? Ten thousand 
times, No,,.It is utterly impossible. 
Therefore we caunot make ourselves new 
hearts; we caonot make outselves Cliris- 
tians; and we cannot convert ourselves. 
All the ministers in Christendom cannot 
convert you; al. the. catbedrals,. in 
the world cannot convert you; all the 
churcbes ever built could not save one soul. 
That is the work of God. In the morning 
of creation that life that God ‘created he 
aluoe can save, We bave a description of 
it in the first chapterof Genesis. That life 
God created alone, and there was to man 
to help him. There was no man to take 
part in the work. It was the work of God, 
and bim-ulone. §0, when we come to 
Christ and see him redeeming a world 
from sin, you see him all alone. There 
was nO one to help him. It was his own 
right arm that brought salvation. When 
we xet into the third chapter of Genesis we 
find God alone again. It is the work of 
God in the soul, the being born again; and 
the moment we learn the lesson that we 
exnnot save ourselves, that we cannot 
convert ourselves, but that the only thing 
that we can do is ta come to God and ask 
bim to create within us a new heart and 
ng us eternal life it-will be better for us. 
‘We can be suved if we only just’ come to 
him and ask for merev, Now, I haye 
often rejoiced that, the Lord did not say 


this to that woman at the well at Samaria. 
If be had, “people would h ‘said; 
“That poor Samaritan! Whv, she thas 


to be converted, A poor jallen woman 
like that, of course, she needs .to..be 
converted.” And a proud, haughty, self 
righteous moralist wWotld have said’: ‘Ot 
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course, that is not addressed to me. The 
Lord Jesus said that to a poor. fallen 
woman.” But who was it. he said. these 
words to? It was to Nicodemus, one of 
the very best of men. There was really. in 
Jerusalem at that time, as far as outward 
life was concerned, no better man. He was 
a member of the Sanhedrim; he belonged to 
the highest. ecclesiastical body on the face 
of the earth at.that time. He was one of 
the chief men of: Jerusalem—a doetor of 
divinity. If it were now, it would be Nico- 
demus, D.D., or perhaps Nicodemus, LL. D. 
They would make him president of some 
college or some university. He was a man 
that stood high in position. Yet Christ 
said unto him: Nicodemus, you must be 
born again. Tere is not one thing on 
record against this man. There was not a 
cloud that had ever passed across his path. 
There was nothing on record to describe 
this man as a bad man. He was pure in all 
his dealings—a man against whom not one 
thing could be said; yet-Christ said to him 
‘* you must be born again.” Now, if Nico- 
demus must be.born again, do you think 
there is any Man in Philadelphia to-day 
that ought not to be born again, if they are 
ever to see the Kingdom of God? There is 
only one way to get into that kicogdom, It 
is to be born into it. You don’t get there by 
education ; you don’t get there by culture; 
you don’t get there by refinement; you don’t 
buy your way there; there is only one way 
to get. there, and that is to be born into it, 
And has not God got a right to say who shall 
come into his kingdom? ,Has not God got 
aright to say how. weshall come? I think 
he bas. Now we havea law in this coua- 
try thatno man shal! be President of the 
United States that is not born on American 
soil. I never heard any. one complain of 
that law. We have a great many foreign- 
ers coming bere. I never heard any 
foreigner complain that it was an unjust 
law. And foreigners say: Have not Ameri- 
cans a right to.say who shall be their ruler? 
Have they not a right to say who: shall 
administer their laws? .When I went to 
England, I did not complain because they 
had a monarchical instead of a republican 
goveroment.. Have not the.people of 
England a right to sy who shall rule them 
and how, they shall be ruled? And has 
not the God of Heaven a right to say who 
shall come and how we shall come? And 
why should men dictate to God and say we 
will not go. Let Gad be true in every way 
and men be in error. Men aregoing up and 
down saying there is another way that man 
can get there without being converted ; 
but it isanerror. Let the words of the 
Lord Jesus sink down deep in your bearts 
this afternoon: ‘‘Except a man be bo 

again hecannot ste the Kingdom of God.” 
But Lean,imagine some of you reasonin 

it'out; while I cannot. You might as w 

ask me to reason out a God. If you asked 
me to tell you all abont God, I could not do 
it. Lmight,as well be honest and own it. 
If you ask mé how God créated this world 
out of nothing, I don’t ‘know. ° I cannot 
tell you, My mind reels and staggers when 
I get to thinking abcut how. God created 
matter out of nothing. All the great phi+ 
losophers living to-day cannot create one 
little grain out of nothing. Bot God 
created all these worlds. Hé spake, and 
they existed. I don’t know how he did it. 
We have many infidels who tell us they 
believe it, and yet they cannot explain it. 
And yet a great many will not believe 
about regeneration. They will: not believe 
unless it is reasoned out to them. There 
are a great many things we believe that we 
cannot reason out. 1 once heard of’ some 
commercial travelers who went to chtirch 
one Sunday. And after they went home to 
their hotel these young men began talking 
of the’sermon; and they came toan unwise 
conclusion that they would not believe 
anything the minister had said, because 
they could not reason out all that’ he had 
said. Av old man sitting in the hotel beard 
their conversation and drew up and entered 
into conversation with tiem. And, after 
talking a little, he said: “ f thought I heard 
you say a little while ago that you would 
not believe anything you could not reuson 
out.” “ Yes,” they said, they did. “ Young 
men,” said the traveler, ‘‘do you mean 
that?” ‘* Yes,” said the men; “ we will 
not believe anything’ we cannot revisor 
out.” The old man then said: ‘On coming 
to town on a train, I noticed some cattle, 
sheep, Swine, and geese, all eating grass. 
Can you tell me by * what’ process that 
same grass is’ turned into feathers, 
bristles, hait, and wool?” They could’ 
not tell how it “was done. “Do 
you believe it is a fact?” “We will all 
believe that.” '“* E'thought,” said the old 
man, ‘‘ you would not believe anything 
you could not reason out. It isa fac” I 
cannot help believingin conversion. Itisa 
fact Il have been’ converted. 1 ask you to 
believe in conversion because IT was once 
asyouare. Now If am a different man 
from what I once was, ‘let ‘me tell ‘you. I 
am altogether a different man from what I 
was twenty years ago. Once I was 

swearing man. Now I am converte 

When Obrist cave me a new heart 1 bad 


no’desire to curse? -T had a great desire 


to praise him, ahd I have been praising 
him these twenty years. Yu ask me bow 
it was done. T dofi’t® know. \ God gave 
me a pow life’and a néw heart, “When I 
was Ad of my parents, in 1887, 'I re- 









ceived their nature. I was born of the flesh. 
I got my father and my mother’s nature, 
and a mean nature too it was. I suppose 
they got theirs from their parents; and 
so you can traceit back to Eden. We have 
got the old Adam nature, every One of us. 

ere is not anything good about it. God 
bas stamped it with death. When I was 
born twenty years ago I received a nature 
from God. I received a heavenly nature. 
That nature comes out from God. Now'l 
find his yoke easy and his burden light. 
It becomes a Becond nature to me. ne 
proof that itis a new nature is that I love 
to serve him and live for him, No man 
can get this nature except he be’ born 
again. Andexcept a man be born again he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.’ There- 
fore we must have the new nature. We 
must be born from above, We must be 
born of the Spirft. And then it is that we 
can serve God, Now, would you just ask 
yourself that question? Have you got the 
new nature? Have you got a nature that 
goes out toward God? Have you gots 
nature that delights in-his service? ave 
you got a nature that delights .to worship 
and to praise him? If you have not, that 
is the gift of God. That is what he wauts 
to give you to-day. And then, when you 
have it, it is so easy to live for him, it is so 
much easier to serve him! Ifyou get that, 
you will be born of God, and will receive 
that heavenly gift, that heavenly nature. 
Heaven is a prepared place, for a prepared 
people; and if you donot receivé a” heav- 
enly nature here you never will have any 
desire togo to Heaven. You may take'an 
unregenerated soul right off the streets of 
Philadelphia to-day, and put that soul 
upon the crystal pavements of Heaven. It 
would hot want to stay there. It would 
say: ‘* This is Hell tome.” A man that 
does not want to go to church or to spend 
an hour in the prayer-meeting, what is he 
going to do in a world: where they have 
washed their robes white in the blood of 
the Lamb. You may put afy uarenewed 
soul underthe shadow of thé Tree of Life, 
and he would say that he did not want to 
stay there. Heaven is a prepared place 
fora prepared people. You must be born 
again before you can ever see that City— 
every one’ of you. There will be no 
unconverted ‘man in that City. Every 
one of you knows of sone man in 
this city who” has been converted. You 
have got them in your neighborhood— 
tmhonuments of grace; men who have been 
saved—different men from what they once 
were, or different womé? from what they 
once were. What has madé the ¢hange? 
They have been born #gein. You know it. 
All the infidels In the world could not 
convince you but what they are different. 
I say there fs not anything’ ‘that will upset 
infidelity so'much as this work of regen- 
eration. Men C¢onverted—they do not 
know what to make of it. I never saw an 
infidel that could make anything out of 
Saul’s conversion. They doubt conversion. 
They say they do not believe it. That is 
their argument. There was a case where a 
man was converted. He was brought over 
at once. He went out of Jerusalem breath- 
ing out threatenings, and he enters Damas- 
cus preaéiing God. ‘That is conversion. 
He went out of’one city cursing God, and 
é¢ame foto another praising bim. | lt was 
a pleasure then for him to serve God. Ge 
down int6 that miserable hovel yonder 
When you get near that place you hem 
cursing and blasphemy. As you draw 
fear that miserable home you find itisa 
litfle bell on earth. ‘The children bear the 
footsteps of the coming father. They ruo 
away atid hide, ws if he were a demon. 
They do not love to hear the foot-fall, 
thinking he is coming bome in his liquor. 
The wile’ begins to tremble. Many a scar 
she has received from that man, who swore 
at the altar to: protect ber. Many a time 
that strong right arm bas come. down on 
{hat defenseless body. It may be that- 
poor drunkard will come in bere. It 
may “be that he swill.,be here to- 
night. °° God give him® power over bis 
appetite. God give him power over his 
nature, that he may receive the Lord Jesus 
and that Christ muy enter bis heart,. Then 
you go down to that home, three months 
hence. See what a change as you draw near 
that hovel! Yoa don’t hear now the soog 
of the drunkard, You don’t hear cursing 
and blasphemy. Harki Listen! You hear 
asound, What isit? » 


“There is a fountain filled with blood, 
” Drawn from im ael’s ycins, 
ee toe 


Or you may. hear 
"Bape tet ads ios 

bas got anew heart. Jesusof Nesereth 
wots tle by, aud he has entered that 
hovel of the drunkard. , Go into that home. 
It 1@@beautifal. beme. Thé drunkard ts 
not there.. Another man bas takeh bis 
=a new man. (rom, Heaven. He has 
born again—born of the Spirit regenerated, 
converted, eer rt of Heaven. i 
the little. children, cimbing Up on 
gg eee not afraid of bim 
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this regeneration here in Philadelphia. 
We want men to be bora from above. 
God, give tby power, that the Holy Ghost 
may descend into every home-circle. Ob! 
that the heart of every mother and every 
wife may be lifted up to God in prayer, that 
these drunken husbands may be converted, 
Tegenerated, born again, born of the spirit, 
born from ubove. Ob{ that the spirit of 
prayer may come upon this assembly this 
afternoon; that there may be a wave of 
united prayer going up to Heaven for our 
sons, and for our daughters, and for the 
unregenerated, and for the drunken hus- 
band, that they may make their homes 
happy on this earth, And now just take 
this text away with you. If youdo not 
remember anything I have said in the 
sermon, I hope you will remember the 
text. Lhope the Spirit of God will carry 
it down into the heart. *‘ Except ye are 
born again ye cannot see the Kingdom of 
God.” You may ses a great many king- 
doms—the king:'onis of this earth; but you 
never shall see the Kingdom of God. You 
may see the beautiful prairies of this coun- 
ry and its beautifal plains; but the Land 
of Beulah your eyes shall never gaze upon, 
except you are born again. You may see 
the kingdoms of this earth; but bear in 
mind, the kingdom of kingdoms, the Lord of 
lords your eyes shall never restupon. Ye 
never shall see that kingdom except you are 
born again. You may go to Baltimore, to 
Boston, or to New York, or te any other 
of the great cities of this country; or you 
may go to Europe, and see Paris, and 
London, and Rome, and all the cities of the 
earth; but bear in mind, there is one City— 
a City that hath foundations whose builder 
and maker is God—you never shall see that 
City except you are bornagain. You may go 
_ across this vast continent; you may see the 
great trees of California; but bear in mind 
there is one tree, that grows in the midst 
of Paradise,that you never shall see except 
you are born again. You may walk by the 
banks of the rivers of this state; you. may 
wander on the banks of the Obio; you 
may go at will on the banks of the Missis. 
sippi; you. may go on the banks of any of 
the great rivers of the earth; but bear in 
mind, there is one river that you never shall 
gaze upon, and you shal] pever walk upon 
its banks (it is the river that bursts from 
the throne of God and flows through the 
Paradise of God), except you are born 
again. You may go to London; you may 
see the crown of Great Britain; you may 
gaze upon it (they tell us it is worth from 
fifteen to twenty millions of dollars); but 
bear in mind, that crown, of life as it 
sits upon the Saviour’s brow ye never shall 
see except ye be born agnin, You may see 
the Prince of Wales, and all the princes of 
this earth; but the Prince of Peace ye 
never shall see except ye are born again, 
Young lady, you may go home this after- 
noon; you may see that old, that sainted 
mother; you may look into tbose lovely 
eyes; you may gaze upon her; but bear in 
mind, you never shal] see her in yonder 
world except you are bornagain. You may 
be sitting by her side this afternoon (turn 
and look at ber); but bear in mind, you shall 
not see her in the world to come except 
you are born again. Many of us have 
loved ones up yonder. Many of us have 
friends in that glorified world. We never 
shall see them again except we are boro 
again. Let the words of the Lord Jesus 
sink down deep into your hearts to-day. 
If ye are not born of the Spirit, bear in 
, mind, ye will not see those. loved ones, 
Those loved ones are beckoning us 
heaveoward. Those loved ones who bave 
gone on before—if they could speak to us, 
they would call us yonder, 1 remember a 
few years acol wasthe guest of a stranger. 
Thad gone to a Sabbatbeschool conven- 
tion. The man that met me at the station 
was a perfect stranger tome. He took me 
to his nome and left me in the drawing- 
room. He said he wanted to go and see 
about the convention that afternoon. It 
was ahotday. The shutters were down, 
to keep out the sun. He wanted to have 
me excuse his wife for a little while, and I 
walked up and dowuthe room. It was so 
dark I could not read; and so I listened, to 
see if I could hear the noise of children. I 
thought that be had no children, and when 
he came in I said: “ You have no children, 
sir?” He hesitated, but said: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I 
bave one. But she is in Heavén, and I am 
glad she is there.” ‘* You glad that your 
only child is taken from you?” I waited 
to have him explain, Hedid not explain. 
*¢ What do you mean when your only child 
is dead? What do you mean by it?” He 
got up and went across the room and took 
up one of those old-fashioned daguerreo- 
types, and banded itto me. It wasa beau- 
tiful picture. The curls laid back on her 
neck, and she looked more like an angel 
than likea child. “Seven years old, and 
~ you say youare glad that that beautiful 
child has been taken away from you? 
‘Was she deformed in any way? Was any- 
thing wrong with her mind?” “Oh! no, 
She was as perfect as she could be on 
earth,” said he. “ And T will tell you wby 
I am glad. When I had that child I 


=— 








worshiped ber; and, instead of living. 


for God, I lived for that child. One 
day 1 came home, and my child was 
very sick, I did not think she was 
dangerously il. She lingered oly a 
few days After she died I accused God 








-to take me over. 
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of being unjust. Some of our neighbors 
had several cliildren. They had kept them 
all; and he had come into my home and 
bad taken my only child. For three days 
I refused to eat, drink, or sleep. I wanted 
to go down into the grave with her. The 
th rd day we buried her; and when I came 
back from the churchyard my home seemed 
as dark as the grave, for I bad lost my 
child. I walked up and down my room. I 
was almost frantic. I thought I heard her 
little voice. The second thought came: I 
shall never hear that voice again. Then I 
thought I could hear her footstep. The 
second thought came: Those little footsteps 
are silent. I'hrew myself on the bed. My 
agovy was such that I could not weep; but 
while there I began to w While weeping 
nature gave way. I hadadream. It seemed 
to me more like a vision than like # dream. 
I dreamed that I was crossing a waste 
barren, when I came toariver. It looked 
so dark and cold and cheerless that I drew 
back. I happened to look across. Juston 
the other side of the river I saw the most 
beautiful land my eyes ever gazed upon. 
As I stood there, gazing upon that beautiful 
land, what was my surprise to see faces 
there, and among the number that of my 
own darling child. In my dream I dreamed 
she came down to the banks of the river. 
She waved ber hand, and she said: ‘It is 
beautiful bere. Come right this way, 
Fatber. Come rightthis way.” And there 
she stood waving her little hands. I 
thought the voice sounded sweeter than 
ever before. I dreamed that I went 
to the water’s edge, and thought I would 
plunge into that stream,” be said, ‘‘ and 
be forever at rest. For in my dream 
I thought sickness and death never entered 
thatland. But I found it was too deep. I 
could not doit. I tried to find a boatman 
I could find no boatman. 
I tried to find a bridge. I could find no 
bridge. While I was wandering up and 
down, trying to goto my child, I thought 
my child said: ‘Come right this way. It is 
beautiful here.’ And all at once I heard a 
voice (it sounded as if it came from above), 
saying: ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. No man cometh unto the Father 
but by Me.’ The voice awoke me from my 
sleep. I thought it was my God calling 
me; and I thought, if I ever saw that dar- 
ling child again I must see her in God’s 
kingdom—I must see her in another king- 
dom. And I knelt by the bed and I gave 
myself away to Christ. Now I know that 
I see her by the eye of faith in that glorificd 
land. And néw my wife has been convert- 
ed, and I am asuperintendent in a Sabbath- 
school, and some of the children of that 
school have been converted, and I am on 
my way home to my Jesus and my little 
child. I thank God that he took ber. If 
he had not, I might have led her astray and 
I would have lost my soul. Now she is safe 
from all temptation, and I shall go and be 
with ber.” And am I not speaking to-day 
to many a mother that has got a littlechild 
in Heayen—a little Martha, or Mary, or 
Julia? And if that little child could 
shout, would it not be: ‘‘Come this 
way, mother”? Yes; you have many 
little daughters and sons there. Thank 
God! many dear friends have gone up 
yonder. Many of us have got sainted 
mothers or godly, praying fathers up 
yonder, If they could speak to us this 
afternoon, would they not say: ‘‘Come 
this way, my son. Come this way my 
daughter. Come this way, mother’? Mr. 
Siuart, you have a loved boy there, 
Heaven becomes brighter as we think of 
them there. Oh! may the God of all 
grace open every heart bere to-day. And, 
oh! help us to set our hearts and affections 
on things above and hear the word of 
Christ as he is calling us to-day. Oh! 
sinner, won’t you come? Won’t you set 
your face like a flint toward Heaven? 
Think of that wife; think of that mother; 
think of that elder brother on the glorified 
banks, calling us heayenward. Will ye not 
bear and obey it? Let us look to God for 
his blessing on this assembly; and before I 
pray let me ask if there is any that would 
like me to pray for them, And let all 
Christians bow there heads in prayer; and 
if there is any that would like to be remem- 
bered in prayer let them rise. Some have 
risen. If there are any more, let them just 
stand up and remain standing. Mr. Moody 
then made the following prayer. Our 
Heavenly Father, we thank thee for this 
blessed hour, We thank thee that thou hast 
inclined so many tostand up and say by 
this act they confess Christ. ©O Lord 
Jesus, wilt thou convert all these souls. 
May tbis, be the day and may this be the 
bour when they pass from death unto 
life. Ob! we thank thee O God of all 
grace that thou bast passed through this 
assenibly and searched out those lost ones. 
Show them their true position and lead 
them this afternoon into thy kingdom. 
Oh! that the Holy irit may make 
the way plain to them. we have failed, 
it mey be that we have not spoken to them 
aright. May they hear thy gentle voice 
calling them to thyself; and may they 
obey the summons, and may they come 
to-day. Oh! that thy blessing may rest 
upon all those that have risen in this vast 
xesembly, that have not-been born again 
that are without God in the world, an 
that are without hope in this dark world. 





Oh! that the God of all grace may lead 


them, may teach their hearts, may open 
their pe And wilt thou bring them to 
thyself to-day? And may they say, as 
the prodigal: “I will rise and go to my 
Father.” And may there be maby that 
shall go home this afternoon rejoicing. 
And now, Heavenly Father, wilt thou be 
with us this afternoon? We have many 
friends in Heaven that have been taken 
by death. Oh! wilt thou bind up every 
wounded heart; wilt thou comfort them 
while away from their loved ones? And 
may this bé the day when they shall set 
their hearts and affections on things above 
and live from this hour for Heaven. O 
Lord, hear our cry, answer our prayer, save 
souls by hundreds to-day, and thou shalt 
have all the praise. Amen. 


Young and Old. 


A NOSE OUT OF JOINT. 


BY ELIZABETH MATTIERS. 





‘* Poor Lulu’s nose is out of joint!” 
That’s what the folke now say; 
They tease me till they make me ery 
And want to run away. 


New babies are not nice, I think, 
And Grandma need not scold 

*Cause I can’t love him right away, 
As soon as I am told. 


You'd think Aunt Lu would eat him up— 
I almost wish she would ; 

They say there never was before 
A baby half so good. 


The women-folks are all alike, 
There’s not a minute's peace, 

My Papa never makes a fuss— 
But men are not such geese. 


And Papa tells me not to mind, 
To tease me is a shame, 

That girls are sweetest, anyhow, 
And all men think the same. 


And men have got most sense, I’m sure. 
Iwon’t cry any more; 

Come, Puss, let’s play a game of ball 
Here on the parlor floor. 


I 


THE ENCHANTED SAUCER. 


_ 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 





**Now I will show youa fine trick,” said 
Silveril, queen of the nursery fairies. 
‘The children must be seated ina circle, 
with their bands folded in their laps and 
their eyes fixed on the table.” This was 
done accordingly. And, as night had nearly 
come and the room was rather dim, a can- 
dle was lighted. 

The table was an ordinary round table, 
covered with a dark cloth. It stood in the 
middle of the nursery, with the children 
around it. The candlestick was placed in 
its center, near a glass saucer. One could 
see in the candlelight the glass saucer glit- 
ter, This was everything there. 

No, not everything, if you count the 
Fairy. To give you an idea of her size—I 
can tell you her measure by the candle. 
She stood close to it on the table, and the 
wick just reached to the band of her silver 
turban; so that the flame shone above like 
a golden feather. Far more slender than a 
wax doll was her delicate figure, and her 
skin, finer than the finest pink wax, had the 
clear look of pure porcelain. Her eyes 
were perfectly black and brighter than 
diamonds. The few ringlets of hair that 
showed under her turban were white as 
the drivensnow. Perhaps they were pow- 
dered. 

She stood on tip-toe, and her white silk 
slippers had rosettes made of feathers, given 
to her from their own breasts by humming- 
birds. She wore a gauze tunic, thin asa 
dream, spangled with fresb-gathered lilies, 
exactly like water-lilies, only no bigger 
than your thumb-nail. Across her shoulder, 
in shape of a scarf, was a garland of minute 
flowers, every color of the rainbow. A 
black satin bag hung at her side, with 
** Silveril” embroidered on it in diamonds, 
Not motionless, or to be wound wp like an 
image or doll; but quite alive and radiant. 
She moved every instant in the most swift 
and graceful manner, and her face had a 
bundred smiles, each one more bewitching 
than the last. Did you ever see a nicer 
fairy? 

She tapped the table smartly with her 
crystal wand, when she said: 
“T will show you now the trick of the 





enchanted saucer. Look, children, at this 
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glass dish which I have had placed upon 
the table, and tell me what is in it.” | 
“ Nothing,” the children shouted. 
“Look again, more attentively,” sald the 
Fairy. She waved her wand across the 
saucer, and they saw a slight ripple. 


‘* Water,” said one. ‘ Water,” said 
another, hesitatingly. 


Little fat Jake jumped down from his 
chairand went deliberately tothe enchanted 
saucer and put his finger in it. 

‘*It’s vorter,” he said, “for it vets.” 

“ Water,” they shouted now, confidently, 
one and all, 

“@o back to your place, little boy,” the 
Fairy said to Jake. She laughed merrily, 
and the children were quite dazzled by her 
tiny white teeth. They said: 


“ Her lips are like rubies, 
Her teeth are like pearls, 
Silveril, queen of the water. ’ 


“See now what I hold in my hand.” 
The fairy held up a gold box, the size of a 
ipe filbert. ‘Full of little boxes,” she 
sald, “that I’m going to give you. Chil- 
dren, hold your hands as when you play 
* Button, button.’” 

Then down flew the Fairy. I forgot to 
tell you she had wings. They were thin 
as a dream, like her tunic, and a rosette of 
wee rose-buds tied with blue ribbon was in 
the middle of each wing. 

Down flew the Fairy, and, opening her 
box, dropped into the hands of every child 
something that looked like a gold bead, 
only with no hole for threading and hard, 
ly bigger than a pin’s head. 

‘* Now open your boxes,” said Silveril, 
standing once more on the table and tap- 
ping it with her wand. 

“T cannot,” “I cannot,” said child after 
child. And Margretta, the oldest, cried 
pertly: ‘‘ We couldn’t open them to save 
our lives. Besides, they’re not boxes, 
They’re only bits of gold. And if they 
were boxes they couldn’t hold anything, 
They’re too small,” 

‘Just as I expected,” said the Fairy. 
“Children, come and drop your fairy gifts 
into the enchanted saucer.” 

You can imagine how intently each 
child watched his own gold bead as it 
dropped into the enchanted saucer. But I 
do not think one of them dreamed what 
wonderful thing would happen. ; 
The fairy-boxes opened. They had mag- 
ical lids, that flew up softly when the water 
touched their little spring-locks. Margretta 
blushed scarlet as she discovered what a 
blunder she had made. And out of every 
box came ‘a splendid present. These 
presents were wonderfully little at first; 
but they grew big so quickly they had to 
be lifted out of the saucer and put in 
different parts of the nursery where, as 
soon as they had their full size they 
stopped growing. 

Margretta had out of ber box a gold 
arbor, big enough for her to sit under, in a 
chair of twisted gold, that came with it, 
Over the arbor spread a vine, carved of 
emeralds and set with garnets and pearls. 
Francine had a silver stand as high as 
her chin, with a hundred delicate shelves, 
holding urns of painted porcelain, that 
sprinkled into the room delicious odors, 
more fragrant than roses and violets and 
jasmine, if you can believe such a thing. 
Little Jake had a bird-cage of pale blue 
crystal, with bars fine as sewing-silk apd 
transparent as air. It was divided in 
seven parts, and held seven birds, in colon 
of the rainbow. Every part was bung 
with a tiny beil; and whatever bell you 
touched the bird of its color sung. If a red 
bell, then a red bird; if a blue bell, then’ 
blue bird; and soon. And if you touched 
all the bells, then all the birds sang to 
gether, in astonishingly sweet chorus, Jake 
said he would rather have it than any toy 
in the world, 

Every child had a splendid gift. By that 
time ’twas quite dark outdoors; for the 
sun had set, and within one could see by 
candle-light, through the nursery entries, 
_ the nurses lighting the bed-rooms and pre 
paring the baths and unfolding the little 
nightgowns. 

“Children,” said the Fairy, ‘I will take 
you a ride before you goto bed. I want you 
to visit a darling friend of mine, who has 80 
enchanted saucer. Oh! you need not be 
afraid,” she said, observing their grave 
looks toward the nurses, ‘ We will be 





back so quickly, no one will know we havé 
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THE/ INDEPENDENT 





been away. Children, bring me the breom- 
Btic 

On to the broomstick they ali mounted. 
First Margretta, then Francine, then the 
others; last of all little fat Jake and® the 
Fairy.. And away out of the window they 
flew. (You can go anywhere, you kiow, on 
a broomstick, if you have a fairy to take 
you). And so quickly ! 

How quickly? Well, wait a moment. 
Think of a place inthe country, where:you 
were last summer. Have you thought? 
All right. Then you have traveled over 


six months, and I don’t know how many 


miles, and are safe home again. Just so 
quickly a fairy travels—as quick as thought. 

Out of the window they flew, across the 
cily, above the roofs of a thousand houses. 
Lamps were being lighted im the streets 
below them. A few stars twinkled in ‘the 
sky. 

They stopped at the garret-window of 
a gloomy house; and the Fairy by her art 
took them directly into a room, where she 
threw a magic veil over them, so they were 
quite invisible, and yet could see all that 
was going on. 

They saw an old woman, sitting bya 
stove, ina high-bucked chair, and a girl 
about Margretta’s age busy getting supper. 
The girl was Mabel Dill, who worked in a 
factory all day long, and came home in 
the evening to take care of her old grand- 
mother, and then go to sleep, to gain new 
strength for another day of toil. 

She sprexd the table with a neat cloth 
and laid two plates and two cups. She set 
between them a wooden platter, with a loaf 
of bread, and a brown pitcher full of milk. 
She took the kettle from the stove and 
drew a cup of tea for her grandmother. 
Then she went to the old woman and 
pushed her chair gently toward the table. 
‘Come, dear Gran’ma,” she said. ‘‘ Sup- 
per is ready.” _ gave her a bright saigle 
and a kiss. 

Before they tented a mouthful both 
Mabel and the Grandmother bent their 
heads over their plates and were silent for 
a moment. Perhaps they were giving 
thanks. Then Mabel sprang up gayly and 
said: ‘* Before I eat a bit I must look at my 
plant, Oh! Gran’maf’ she cried, as she 
stood by the window, bending over some- 
thing that looked like @ dittle cascadé of 
ereen leaves. ‘“* Dear Gran’ma, only think, 
two new flowers to-day !” 

She was just going back to the table to 
eat her supper, when Silveril stood before 
her. 

“How do you do, my darling Mabel ?” 
said the Fairy. ‘‘Is this your enchanted 
siucer?” 

Mabel shook hands very affectionately 
with Silveril, and answered: “ Yes, indeed. 
My saucer has done beautifully. I could 
burdly believe that by just spreading a 
‘hin layer of cotton over @ common saucer 
tilled with water and sprinkling it witha 
fow flower seeds I could have had such a 
lovely plant, Iloveitso much. Besides, 
it talks to me.” 

‘Talks to you?” said the Fairy. ‘‘That’s 
something wonderful! I can make all 
sorts of splendid gifts; but I can’t make 
them talk to me.” 

‘* Well,” said little Mabel, “my plant 
does not talk out loud, you know; but it 
says something in avery fine whisper— 
ob! avery fine whisper—that 1 under- 
stand.” 

‘* What, does it say?” asked Bilveril, with 
great curiosity; avd the childrén in' the 
corner, staring at Mabel from. under ‘the 
magic veil and listening with all their ears, 
heard the answer. 

‘* Well, first it said: * Patience, patience,’ 
For it seemed so long, you know, before 
the little seeds began toopen, I changed 
the water ever so many times. and thought 
they were dead, But no; by and by out 
peeped the leaves, with their little pink 
faces—they are pink at first—and out came 
the roots, white as silver. “After that; when 
I went to the factory in the morning and 
began to feel tired, and the day seemed.as 
if it would never come to an end, I could 
hear my little plant, that waited so long to 
come out of cits seeds, saying to me: 
tience, patience.’ And now it is full of 
leaves ‘and flowefs. Yes, you may. count 
the flowers, There are eight, end buds 
coming. Now it says: -‘ Rejoice,.rejoice? 
And we do rejoice; don’t , we, Gran’ma ? 


‘Py f 


aid Mabel, going. back to the table and 
Riving the old dame another kiss, for there 
was no one else in the room. The Fairy 
and the children had mounted the broom- 
' Stick in a twinkling, and were home again 

} before Mabel had swallowed a bit of bread. 
* But that night—oh! I can tell you, the 
children, when they had said their little 
prayers and were tucked comfortably in 
bed, thought of Mabel Dill. 

“They knew well enough what a delight_ 
ful home they had, what warm and pretty 
clothes, what nice things to eat and drink, 
what kind nurses and teachers; above all, 
what ® dear, precious papa and mamma. 

| there was, Mabel Dill, no older than 
Margretta, living in a gloomy garrets 
working all day in the factory, and taking 
Gate of ber/helpléss'old grandmother, — 
What do you think the children could 
do that would be very kind’ to the Fairy’s 
little friend ? 





GRANDPA’S HOUR. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 





AT the close of the day Grandpa Credo 
would get his four grandchildren round 
his chair and then tell them stories and 
jingle rhymes for them, making them very 
happy; and he was full as happy as they 
were. The names of his grandchildren 
were Jimmie, Willie, Alice, and Mary; 
and they were all good children and loved 
their grandfather very much. One night 
he said to them: ‘‘Come, children, let us 
make some rhymes.” 

They all clapped their hands and were 
as glad.as they could be. They brought 
their chairs close to his and sat with the 
light of the fire shining out on them, mak- 
ing a cheerful picture. 

“You begin,” said Jimmie. 

“ Very well,” said the good old man; 
“ but you must all do a 80 he 
began: 

‘“[here wasa rash boy in Malden 
Who drank his milk when ’twas scaldin’, 
And the foolish lad 
Burned his mouth so bad 
That a doctor had to be called in.” 

‘Ts that trae, Grandpa?” said Wille. 

‘* Well, perhaps. not exactly,” replied his 
Grandpa. ‘‘ But we mustn’t question such 
things, because they are rbyme, you know, 
and rhyme has very little to do with 
reason.” 

Willie was silent. 

“ Give us another, Grandpa,” said Mary. 

“No. Jimmie must try now,” said 
Grandpa. 

Jimmie thought a moment, and thensaid: 

“There was once a boy called Ned, 
Who tried to stand on his head. 
The brains they were loose 
And Sey ail ran down into hie edd, 


The children screamed to hear it, and 
Grandpa, smiling, said it was pretty good, 
At which Jimmie looked very proud. 

“Now, Willie,” said Grandpa, 
your turn.” 

Willie took some time to think of what 
he should say, and then he broke out: 

“ There was a bad boy named Jink, 


‘it is 


The children Freesky this was yery 
funny; but Willie was particular to tell 
them that it was not true, but was only 
rhyme, at which his Grandpa laughed. 
Then Grandpa called upon Alice,- who 
hesitated a good deal; but, after looking 
into the fire quitea while, she spoke: 

"i oe ht a littl 


= Puss oe bn the okt 
And out of th the dish Osnet took him. Led 

Grandpa said he thought that was very 
fine and all the children praised it; but 
“Alice sat soberly looking at the fire. 

“That isn’t true, either,” snid she. ““Butit 
might have been so; couldn't it, Grandpa?” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied he. ‘* And 
very few trhymers come g0 near the truth 
as that. Now, Mary, it is your turn.” 

She was a funny little thing and full of 
all sorts of queer fancies; but she hesitated. 
At last. her eye brightened up, a Jaugh 
spread all over her face, and she said: 


“ Little Jimmie Brown 
He went to 
Without a cent in his pocket. 
is nose 
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mothers,” said Willie, ‘‘Mary and Ann; 
and ‘so they called. her Marian—asort of 
grandmothers mixed, you know.” 

“Well, Willie”. said Grandpa, “try 
what you can do.” 

After a tien ale about it, Willie said: 

ay one, 
: bs py one, you bet.” 

They all praised Willie but Alice, who 
looked as if she was about questioning the 
trutb of the rhyme. 

“* Well, Alice,” said Grandpa, “out with 
it. Don’t you like Willie's rhyme?” 

“Yes,” replied Alice, the rbyme is good. 
But his pet isn’t so sweet as my little baby 
brotber Sumner.” 

‘*Ob, ho! That’s the matter, is it. Well 
your brother may be full as sweet fora boy, 
you know.” 

This cheered the little girl up, and 
Grandpa told ker tomake somerbyme about 
her little brother. After a while she said : 


“TI have a baby brother, 
And Sumner is his name; 
You can’t find such another 
In all the world, I know.” 


“That isn’t rhyme,” said Jimmie. 

‘* Well, it is true,” replied she. 

Grandpa laughed and patted her on the 
head. By thistime they had grown a little 
tired, tor thinking is very fatiguing; and, 
after kissing them all, Grandpa dismissed 
them, and they then had a race through the 
parlors and the long entry, making more 
noise than ted men could. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 


an examination of their elegant and exten- 
sive assortment of Rich Silks, Velvets, 
Dress Goods, Seal Sacques, Fur-lined 
Cloaks, Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, Elegant 
Suits, Camels’ Hair Shawls, Tasteful Arti- 
clés in’ Fine Laces, Silk Hosiery and 
Underwear, Street and Opera Gloves, ele- 
gantly-mounted Fans for Bridal and Opera, 
Novelties in all kinds of Fashionable Bijou- 
terie and Fancy-Presentation Goods, ele- 
gant, appropriate, and cheap, of which we 
display the largest and richest stock in the 
West. 


Mail Orders 


solicited and Goods or Samples sent to any 
part of the country, by Mail or Express. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Real Bronzes. 


Particular attention is requested to the ynequaled 


CHOICE REAL BRONZES 


(of this season’s importation) 


AT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


HENRY T.COX &C0., 


Broadway, corner Fourth Street. 


THE LARGEST VARIETY in the CITY. 


CATARRH! 


Acute, Chronic and UWicerative, 
Instantly relieved and per- 
manently cured by 
SANFORD’S RADIOAL OURE, 
A Local and Constitutional Remedy. 
Local, (i it is applied directly to the nasal 
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TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
Ladids’ and Children’s Boots arid Shoes 
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othe e@ become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 


Bags which look so old and py that they are 

amed to them look raat as good as new. It 

will not rub off orsmut when the Teather. 

1 be without, it iter one trial. Beware 

of imi and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
PRIZE MEDAIS: = AU THAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss, 


for Biacking and Pol- 
ishing Boots, Shoes, 
Slippers, and 
Satchels. 

Every Family-should use 
this very desirable Dress- 
ING, as it RESTORES the 
COLOR, with a handsome 
GLOss, and will not soil 
the most delicate article 
of press. This Dressing 
is more favorably Known 
than any of the many imi- 
tations of it. We solicit 
one trial. 


Sold by all First-Class 
Shoe Dealers. 


HAUTHAWAY 


& SONS, 


No. 102 High &t., 
Boston, Mass. 
















Boston, 1869; Vienna, 1878. 





Cc We can preserve the nutri- 
ear. By a newmethod 
e 
nm) contains over 41 cent. of the 
er consists of water. The follo 
ture 


tive and medicinal qualities 
Cc U R E. of *fermentation, the LIon 
(according to the 
ture at Wi 
nutritive end modinnect ualities of the Grape, which 
re- 
on Port, 


~ — rere and we itthe 

alysis of the Chemist of Si nt of Agricul- 
io ot or very nearly ajl the Grape contains. 

of the Wine ts above that of the 

doubtless 


PARK & TILPOR! 
Lion Port 


Commissi 
——- Broadway, N. Y., have the 
ester, Lyons, N. Y. 


the vineyards of Dr. Syl- 








PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. 


It Costs You NOTHING for a Trial! 
Describe case and send for 
Box 9%. Mrs. J. A. Drollinger. La "Porte, Ind. 


eer imi 
FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 


SANFORD'S {Shares HEATER, 


be pe yy for a coonenay, oe 
nience, durability and style. 


STAG'S HEAD {evant RANGE, 





or attach- 

be Panes By upper room ae Ther bandbomest 

and x je market. See it and admire, 
‘those who use it. 


SWEET. HOME PORTABLE RANGE, 


Beacon-Light emineres Base- 


grate. No 


SINFORO'S “MAMMOTH HEATERS 
THE NATIONAL” STOVE. WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water St. New York. 


with Refuse-cl 
— aniers | removes ww 
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Jusurance, 
CHARTER OAK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CHANGE OF SOME OF ITS OFFICERS.— 
ADDITIONAL CAPITAL PAID IN. 


Tue last official report of the above 
company showed the company possessed of 
over $18,000,000 accumulated assets and a 
surplus of over $1,200,000, though the com- 
pany only realize 4} per cent. interest on 
its investments, while its actual average 
interest received is over 6 percent. Yet 
through recent market-value shrinkages, 
owing to general business depression,..of 
some of its securities, the officers have 
been, as they thought, unjustly criticised 
and a doubt created “as'to the standing of 
their company, while its solvency, in fact, 
was really beyond question. 

To meet these temporary shrinkagés of 
market values and place the present and 
future solidity of the. company beyond 
criticism, its officers resolved to secure 
additional capital. This we are assured 
bas been accomplished, $500,000 baving 
been added tothe accumulated assets of 
the company. To do this the interest of 
capitalists was secured and a partial change 
of the board of officers has taken place. 

Judge E. R. Wiggin, late of Boston, now 
of Hartford, takes the presidency of the 
company, and Mr. Heory J. Furber, vice- 
president of the Universal Life, of New 
York, the responstble position of financial 
manager. Mr. 8S. White remains as vice- 
president and treasurer; Mr. A. H. Dillon, 
Jr., second vice-president; Mr. Halsey Ste- 
vens, secretary; and Mr. Wm. L. Squire as 
assistant secretary. 

Through. this change life insurance expe- 
rience and superior business talent, as well 
as personal responsibility and capita), have 
been secured for the company; and, there- 
fcre, the change is in the interest of the 
policybolders. 

The Charter Oak Life was organized in 
1850, has over $62,000,000 of insurance in 
force, over 27,000 policyholders, and an 
anoual income of over $4,000,000. From 
the well-known responsible character of 
the gentlemen whose services and personal 
interest in the prosperity and integrity of 
the company have been secured policy- 
holders may well congratulate themselves 
on the partial change that has taken place. 
From this time forth the success of the 
Charter Oak Life would seem to be beyond 
reasonable doubt... The following are some 
of the particulars of the change above re- 
ferred to—viz.: 

OFFICE OF Tue Canes OAK Lire 
Ins. Co., RTFORD, CONN. 
November 27th, i875. 
To the Agents and Policyholders of the Co.: 

In the last annual report of Hon. John 
W. Stedman, insurance commissioner of 
the State of Connecticut,a portion of the 
assets of this company were criticised be- 
cause their then market value was consid- 
ered short of the amount invested in them. 
The officers and directors then believed, as 
they now believe, tliat the depreciation was 
a matter only temporarily affecting the 
company’s stability. And in this view the 
commissioner evidently concurred; for in 
the following words, given in his officlal 
capacity, he distinctly stated~ that the 
company was entirely solvent, notwith- 
standing the apparent reduced market 
value in some of its assets. 
¢ STATE OF CONNECTIOUT, _ ) 

OFFICE OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, > 
HARTFORD, June lith, 1875. 5 


JAMES C. WALKLEY, Esq., President of the Charter 
Oak Life Ins. Co.: 


My Dear Sir:—In my strictures upon 
some of the transactions of your company, 
presented in my report to the General 
Assembly of the state, I distinctly guarded 
against the inference being drawn from 
them that your company was rendered in 
the slightest degree unable to meet all its 
obligations and contracts promptly. 

The opinion I gave tbat the ability of 
the company to meet all its obligations as 
they come due jis abundant and unques- 
tionable; is based upon @ careful examination 
of all ite assets during the past montb, 
made not only without objection by you, 
but in accordance with your invitation. 

But.at the same time Mr. Stedman ex- 
pressed to the directors the opinion that the 
good of the.company demanded that some 
arrangement be made by which an amount 
should be contributed to its assets equal to 
suds apparent depreciation of market 
values of some of its securities, until such 
assets should approximate and become 
equal to the par value of the same. Such 
a course would in the first place relieve the 
commissioner from all official emburrass- 
ment, by preventing the necessity on his 
part of setting a value on certain invest- 
ments higher than the severest critics 
might be disposed to put m them. It 
would also utterly disarm all persons who, 
from whatever motives, might. be disposed 
to take advantage of the temporary de- 
pression of values to question the floancial 
solidity of the company. 

Acting in fall accord with the commis- 
sioner’s suggestions, the managers of the 
company, in order to make all of its assets 
good and toremove all questions relating 
thereto, bave arranged to supply the ap- 
parent deficiency cansed by the market- 
value | of some of its securities, 








eee 











To succeed in this, they must needs deal 
with men of méans, possessed of full 
knowledge of the business of life insurance 
and able to look into and make valuation 
of the probable future worth of the assets 
referred to. Such men were found, and 
carefully-guarded negotiations, ‘in the 
interests of the policyholders, were entered 
into, and résulted most satisfactorily, so 
that. we are’ now able to announce that the 
assets of the company bave been made 
perfectly secure to the full amount of the 
reserve required by the most rigid laws of 
the state. 

As a matter of course, it was conceded 
that those contributing to the assets of the 
company sbould be represented in its 
een and eertain changes were, 
therefore, mutually agreed upon. These 
changes involyed the resignation of Mr. 
Walkley, the president, who retired, that 
he might give full attention to the interests 
of the company in an investment in which 
it is largely interested. Mr. Walkley’s 
resignation takes effect at the next annual 
meeting, and upto that time the company 
will bave the benefit of his intimate 
knowledge of its business. It is also 
understood that Mr. Walkley will, after 
the time just named, remain as director 
and be closely identified with the interests 
and success of the company. 

The Hon. E. R. Wiggin, lately of Bos- 
ton; will be at once associated with the 
company as acting president: This gentle- 
man_has been long.and favorably. known 
in connection with large financial interests 
in New England and brings to the com- 
pany’s service a ripe business experience, 
combined with a knowledge of the theory 
and practice of law,all of great service to 
the company. In order to make him a 
director, Mr. H. G, White, for a long time 
holding that position, has resigned, and 
~. Wiggin has been appointed in his 

ace, 

4 Henry J. Furber, Esq., of New York, bas 
been appointed financial manager of the 
company from this date. Mr, Furber was 
applied to in the progress of these negotia. 
tions as a gentleman possessed of large 
means and ample life-insurance experience; 
and, having assented to the solicitations of 
the company, was. chiefly instrumental in 
supplying the required assets before re- 
ferred to. 

Mr., 8. White, who has been with the 
company for nearly twenty-three years, 
remains as vice-president and tresurer, 
and will give his entire time and services 
to the promotion of its interests. 

Mr. A. H. Dillon, Jr., long connected 
with life interests and widely and fayor- 
ably known as @ successful organizer of 
agencies tind laborer ‘‘in the field,” bas 
been appointed second vice-president, and 
will at once enter upon the active duties of 
his position. 

Those who have known Mr. Halsey 
Stevens, secretary of the company for the 
past five years, will be glad to learn that 
his services are to be_ retained and that bis 
intimate knowledge of its business, as well 
as his experience in life-insurance matters, 
will be still devoted to promoting the inter- 
ests of the “ Old Oak.” 

Mr. Wm. L. Squire, whose services as 
assistant secretary have for several years 
given entire satisfaction to the company, as 
well as to its agents and those with whom 
he has come in contact in transacting its 
business, will continue bis connection and 
unite with his associates in earnest efforts 
to extend its usefulness. 

The board of directors remain ag hereto- 
fore, with the single exception already 
named, it will thus be seen that the prac- 
tical management of the company is to be 
in the same @irection as heretofore, with 
the valuable and highly important safe- 
guard added that those who have contrib- 
uted to the company’s assets will take 
exceedingly good care to see that the 
company’s investments, past and future, 
will be so nursed and protected that loss in 
apy direction, through temporary deprecia- 
tion of market values or otherwise, will not 
be likely to occur, 

The management asks that all now 
interested in the company will give their 
approval to the course adopted, because it 
was and is based upon the determination 
that the company should be preserved intact, 
be made strong for its past contracts, and 
sure of a grand future. As assistants of 
those who for many years have had charge 
of its business those who newly come into 
the company hope to aid in achieving 
results which will prove that it will be 
able to retain its high and well-earned 
reputation for honorable management and 
faithful performance of contracts, and it 
is hoped a future success will be gained 
rare'y equaled. . 

This year has been one of great pros- 
perity in the company’s business, the new 
insurance written from January ist to 
November 1st, 1875, being very consider- 
ably in excess of the amonnt written dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1874, the 
agents hrving earnestly and zealously sup- 
plemented tue effirts of the officers in 
their determivation to secure a good year’s 
business, despite’ the so-called “hard 
times,” and it as been accomplished, 

‘Tt must be to all evidence of value to 
know that Hon. Jobn W. Stedman, the in- 
surance commissioner who is f cOn- 
versaot with these changes and hes given 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








to them the most careful investigation, 


fully approves of the course pursued and 


of the results arrived at. . é. og pag 

It is with feelings of the utmost satisfac- 
tion, therefore, that the announcements 
herein’ contained ‘are made,‘ and every 
agent and policyholder is earnestly asked 
to manifest appreciation of the work, ac- 
complished by efforts to maintain the 
name of the company and increase its 
business. Thus results of the most gratify- 
ing character to all may be achieved. 





INSURANCE. 


Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Cash Assets. . . . . $28,000,000 
Annual Income. . 10,000,000 
Surplus. 4,000,000 


THE BUSINESS is conduct- 
ed upon methods which have 
been approved by long expe- 
rience---namely 
ALL PREMIUMS ARE RECEIVED IN CASH, 

ALL LOSSES ARE PAID IN CASH, 
NO NOTES ARE TAKEN. 

The Assets are invested ac- 
cording to the Insurance 
Laws of the State of New 
York. These investments 
furnish a Security of great 
value to those who are de- 
pending upon their insur- 
ance policies for the ultimate 
support of their families. 

The Lives Insured are care- 
fully selected. The surplus 
premiums are returned AN- 
NUALLY to the policyhold- 
ers. 

During the year 187 4 this 
Society returned four mil- 
lion eight hundred and sia- 
teen thousand dollars to 
policyholders and their 
families, in dividends, 
death claims, ete. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A, STEWARY. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. H. M, ALEXANDER. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. BENJ, WILLIAMSON. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. ROBERT L. KENNEDY. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. HENRY DAY. 

JAMES LOW. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. BENJAMIN BE. BATES. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN. 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW. 
HENRY S&S. TERBELL. JOHN D. JONES. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
‘THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLAR. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 


WILLIAMH. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 


JAMES M.HALSTRD. GHORGEG, KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMURL W. TORRRY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES. 
E.W.LAMBERT,M.D. J.F. NAVARRO. 

B. F. RANDOLPH. WM.WHITEWRIGH? JR. 
ALANSON TRASE. JOHN J. McOOOK. 

JOHN T. MOORE. THRODORE WESTON. 
PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
JOHN SLOANE. D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDB, PRESIDEN?. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Viou-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secrerapy. 
GRORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AT 
Ne. 120 Broadway, New Work. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF UVABRTFORD, CONN. 











ECONOMY. SECURITY. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President, 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, Vice-President, 
BENJ.C. MILLER; Treasurer, 
EDW. A. STRONG, Secretary. 


This Company is one of the OLDEST 
and LARGEST in our country and its 
record of THIRTY YEARS’ successful 
business shows it to be one of. the 
SAFEST and BEST in which to insure. 


Elements of Strength and 
Superior Merit. 


Policies in force, 41,30:2,—In- 

Burance at riSK.........600...066 $132,000,000 00 
Assets safely invested............ 30,533,429 94 
Surplus, as regards Policyhold- 

ers, after deducting reserve 

fund and 4 pr. ct. and all other 
3,659,135 39 
6,740,761 97 
Increase of Assets in 1874........ 1,991,956 40 
Paid for Policy Claims since or- 


SN oo ound aiindes cont « 22,500,000 00 
Paid for Dividends to members 

since organization............... 18,500,000 00 
Dividends declared, to be paid in 

Wii sdcncwlicntudntcaecnmcmeazns.ed 2,949,588 65 
Ratio of expenses to income in 

1874 (excluding taxes)............ 8.49 per ct. 


Average Ratio of expenses to 


Income since organization...... 10.00 per ct. 


By economy of expenses and careful 
management this Company. affords the 
largest amount of Insurance for the 
least outlay. 


All Kinds of Approved Policies 
Issued. 


Samuel H. Lloyd, 


STATE AGENT, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF N. Y,, 


137 Broadway, New York. 


Liberal arrangements made with those desiring to 
act as Canvassers. Previous knowledge of the 
business not essential. 





CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus . . + « + « 1,292,548 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompaény. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. CG. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
BHALSBY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MERCH, Actuary. 
k. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. ¥, 


32d YEAR. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 


Has insured since that date nearly 
63,000 LIVES. 
Has paid in death claims more than 
- $9,000,000. 
Has retarned to its members in Surplus more 
than $6,000,000. . 
Has earned a Surplus in 1874 of 





$575,000, 
‘which Isto the credit of policy-holders of the pres- 
ent year. ; 
It has a Reserved Fund of $12,539,416.98, 

sag Ru Wee Sea 
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2 amount ‘of $15, yi 





lives te 


Amount at risk, 


103,000,000, 
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plus more 
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416.98, 
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December 9, 1876. | 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY. OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 


ORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, shorten the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1375, 


Reserve ue e-ing n 


Reserve for Unpa nates and Dividends" ~~ - ett ee ic a8 


Tota! Assets - °- ° 


Peete: and Mon 
United States Stocks (market, II a son cnnttananseh dl 
k Stocks 


Se eseeeerrereeeened 


in 





CHAS. J. 


J.H. WASHBURN, 


JULY 13TH, 18%. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
sasga, rats ating test hen Oni Weal a ew cmt 1338 Hh 
rn on Gis Bonde, on Bansind ‘(miarket value $F Securities’ ¢ii6,462.50) 

interest due on ist July, 1st... LcdbisWddacd Abb obdiiesioude 0 ostt ob MeRO aT Laces 
palace in bonds ‘Agents... ish sls 2 edutind Desi aiieta 
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185 BROADWAY. 
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MARTIN, President. 
Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE COQ., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥ 


ee 


Capital - - = 
Assets, Jan. Ist, '75, $2,606 
Liabilities - - = 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, BD. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D.BABOOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
BENS. @, ARNOLD, LAWREN URNURR, 


LO SAW YE 
A. A OPENDEN TRUS EL AA) ™ 
W. GEO. BLISS 


> 


‘AN. 

HENRY C. BOWEN ALEX’R M. WHITE 

SE ELI 8 B. HULL, ¥' 

WaRODORE T, HUST 

WM. HGASWHLL HENRY ¥, SPAULDING, 

Ww a 4 RICH A'RDS ROBE 

HORACE BOER TIN, DANIEL R, 

J D, JOHN RLE, 

C. WEY R 

JO TRS, ARLES H. 

LOBING ANDREWS. . H. 

ARTHUR W. BENSON, A x, 

JOHN L. RIKER, BRA DISH JOHNSON, 

E. W. CORLIES, 8. M. BUCKING 

Te raaRE UA 
CYRU am Secretary. — 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Dep’t. 
Soak B. Bure : Brooklyn Dep 
JOHN KE. O. neral Te 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


3 LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


has paid 84 hon 4. a in divfaenas to to Policy no -holders; 
has a ratio of $28 Assets Tor every “Si Lia- 


its ratioof Expenses to Receipte in 1874 was 
about tt per cont. wy 


THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 








DIRECTORS. 
poy STOKES, EDWARD agp.” 


RY GHT, § 
AMBROSE C. GSLAND, OR On UNTER, 
] J. BROWN, AA thas 








LP, PLE. 
10 ee & Maus 
DW ARD HAIGHT, 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, een ey D. Russ. LANE, 
JOHN 8. AMES B. YEA RATMAN, 
NO. 8. WILLIAMS St. Louis, 
wey. A. Lj EB. W. prrerenat 
ye A SEAVER N. K. Masron, % Edis 
Ep JACOB NAYLOR a 
ALBERT CLARK, ’ iphia, 
JOHN T. TERRY, es, Boston 
7a) ua OKES, JR. ome WATSOR 
G - QUINTARD, nae : 
ESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE. 
SECRETARY, é. ACTUARY, 
J. 1, HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 
HL BE STOU ES} Assistant Secretaries. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nes. 261, 
Gorner Warren Stree, Teter"? 
INCORPORATED 1850. 





Al forma ot Ls end snr Pls 


N E. DE WITT, Prostdent. 
cHas, ~ 
2 WHITING, Actuary. 


$1,000,000 00 
9235 97 
217,405 54 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 60., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. i. C. Bartixrr, Actuary. 


THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 





CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH 0 OFFICE: 


157 to 1638 LaSalle St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is tansacted. 


Cash Capital..................6000005 $1,000,000 00 

Total Assets, July 1st, 1875.... 3,787,386 25 
Liabilities, July ist, 

Beak tins <sencacecsSanduiehcinks 2,316,539 70 


msurance 
BUand.........e.siececsesscsseeeerees 1,470,846 55 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
= tog nage 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


~—OF— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 





1845. 








THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110,000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 


SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


ITS 
“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 
All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 


most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION LN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important. one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premium: 
thereon. 


— 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex. 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencier cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKIAN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 








251 Broadway, N.Y. City, 


D O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Financial, 
GOLD CONTRACTS. 


Tue Sapreme Court of the United States 
in the eases of Bronson os. Rodes and of 


Butler os Howitz (7 Wallace, pp. 229—262), 7 


and also the case of Trebiloék os, Wilson 
(12 Wallace, p. 687), laid down the general 
principle that contracts specifically stipu. 
lating for payment in gold coin cannot be 
discharged by a tender or payment in the 
jegal-tender notes of the United _States 
against the’consent of the cfeditor party. 
The Court in these cases held that the 
Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863 have no 
application to such contracts. The law 
makes the gold dollar and the note dollir a 
legal tender, and the parties to a contract 
have the right to specify the kind of dollars 
in which the contract shall be discharged. 
Where they do this and where they 
specify gold .dollars. as the medium of 
payment it is the duty of courts to enforce 
such contracts according to their express 
terms. It is only where contracts stipulate 
for payment in dollars generally, without 
any specification of the kind of dollars, 
that fhe acceptance of payment in note 
dollars may be enforced. These judicial 
doctrines have been settled by the Supreme 
Court. -Henee, parties, notwithstanding 
the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863, are 
at perfect liberty to make gold contracts, 
and it will be the»duty ofthe courts to 
enforce them according to their terms. 

So also in the case of Walker vs, White- 
head (16 Wallace, p. 814) the. same Court 
said: “The laws [of a state] which exist 
at the time and place of the making a con- 
tract and where it is to be performed 
enter into and form a part of it. This 
embraces alike those-which affectits vya- 
lidity, construction, discharge, and enforce- 
ment.” Thecase before the Court involved 
the question whether a law of Georgia 
impaired ‘‘the obligation of -contracts’’; 
and in respect to this point the Court held 
that the law was retrospective in its.opera- 
tion, and so changed the law in existence 
at the time of the contract as to be obnox- 
lous to this objection and, hence, unconsti- 
tutional. It wasin this connection and with 
reference to state legislation that the Court 
said that “‘ thelaws which exist at the time 
and place of the making a contract and 
where it is to be performed enter into and 
form a part of it.” They are by necessary 
implication.a part of the contract, as 
really as if they were Sprigayy inserted by 
the partigs. 

Let it, then, be ‘observed that the legisla- 
ture of the State of New. York, by the Act 
of March 22d, 1875, provided as follows: 

‘* Every contract or obligation made or 
implied within this state and made or im- 
plied after January ist, 1879, and. payable 
iff doliars, but not in a specified kind of 
dollars, shall be payable in United States 
coin of the standard of weight and fineness 
established by the laws of the United States 
at the time the contract or obligation shall 
have been'made or implied.” 

If the legislature had the power to pass 
this law, then the lawdtself, according to 
the above declaration of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, will, when it 
goes into operation, be a part of every con- 
tract made “after January ist, 1879, and 
payable in dollars, but not in aspecified kind 
of dollars’’; and, hence, such contracts 
will be gold contracts, by the construction 
of law, as really as if they were such in ex- 
press terms. This at once achieves specie 
payment in the State of New York with 
respect to all such contracts, and that, too, 
whether the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 
1863 be repealed or not, provided the law 
itself be constitutional. 

What the law declares is that contracts 
made after a certain date and payable in 
dollars, without a specification of the kind 
of dollars, shall be paid in the gold coin of 
the United States. Had the legislature 
power to enact suchalaw? The Constitu- 
tion of the United Statessays that no state 
shall ‘make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts.” This 
clearly implies that every state has the 
right, under the Constitution, to make such 
eoin “a tender in payment of debts”; and 
if so, then Congress’ can pass no law and 
continue no law in operation which de- 
prives any state of this constitutionally- 
reserved right, unless we assume the Con 
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stitution to be inconsistent with itself. 


Should the above law of the New York 


‘Tegisiature remain in the statute-book of 
the state and the Legal-tender Acis remain 


fm the statute-book of the aflon”™ after 
January ist, 1879, it is | mabe unlikely 
that a grave constitut as question in 
respect to these enactments will come 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


NEW EMISSIONS OF GREEN- 
BACKS. _ 

Tue Hon. E. G. “Spatiding, fn his intro- 
duction to his second edition of ‘‘The 
Financial History of the War,” about to 
be, published, raises an important consti- 
tutional question. Alluding to the course 
of Mr. Boutwell, when Secretary of the 
Treasury, he proceeds to say: 

‘*Heealso»went further.and committed 
an act which I have always regarded as a 
violation: the spitit and intent of the 
original Legal-tender Act, in procuring 
new engraved plates to be made and paying 
out of a new emission of legal-tender notes 
in time of peace, four years after the close 
of the war, when the ptibli¢intefests did 
not require at the time any guch forced 
loan to bemade..-. .. The only ground 
on which, by any possibility, the legal- 
tender notes could be constitutionally 
issued was that it afforded a means by 
which-the-war power#'of the dares 
could’ be carried into full effect in’ *he 
prosecution of the war. But four years 
after the close of the war it was not consti- 
tutional tovreissue them, and it was very 
clear tbat no legitimate public interest 
required that this new emission should be 
reissued. . . The forcing into circu- 
lation of a new emission of broken promises 
so long after the close of the-war was not 

only a violation of the Constitution, but 
was manifestiycontrary totbe spirit and 
intent Of the Legal-tender Act as originally 
passed.” 

This criticism Seems to usalike pertinent 
and just. The law of February 25th, 
1862, under which the first legal-tender 
notes were issued, provided that the notes 
should be ‘‘ received the same as coin, at 
their par value, in payment of any loans 
that may be hereafter soldior negotiated by 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasuty,” and’ that 
the notes might ‘“‘ be reissued from time to 
time, ‘as the exigencies of the public 
interest shall require’’ This authority 
given to the Secretary of, the. Treasury 
related to the tdentical notes provided for 
by the law, and did not extend to new 
emissions of similar notes from new plates. 
When Secretary Boutwell, in 1869, provid- 
ed new plates and printed new.notes in the 
place of old ones, and then issued them, he 
not only acted without any-autbority from 
Congress, but he did that which was not 
required by “the exigencies, of the public 
interest.” There was no exigency of the 
“public interest ”'and\no law calling for or 
authorizing the emission of a new batch of 
notes. Both the exigency and the law 
related to the original notes, and to no 
others. So also the decision of the Su. 
preme Court of the United States sustain- 
ing theconstitutionality of the Legal-tender 
‘Acts applies’ to the specific’ netes issued 
under the acts of Congress, and to no 
others. 

If thére are United States notes in circu- 
lation by the authority of Mr. Boutwell as 
Secretary of the Treasury, or by the au- 
thority of Mr. Richardson when, acting in 
the same capacity, without the express 
authority of Congress for their emission, 
then these notes are not covered by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, since this 
decision has no relation to them. No 
Secretary of the Treasury ¢an pledge the 
faith of this Government or sign its name 
to a debt-obligation except when acting 
under the direct authority of law. 
a 


THE government is already, and ought to 
be ina still larger measure, paternal. It 
should aim constuntly to “establish jus- 
tice”? and organize love and right into law. 
If we can teach the people justice and 
truth, they will see to it that the ‘‘ Republic 
suffers no detriment.” There is nothing 
that I cén perceive in ‘the policy I advise 
that will place any uncontrollable power in 
the hands of any administration and Con- 
gress, If the law will not protect the 
people’s rights, let provisions of the Con- 
stitution be resorted to. Let us have & 
‘* civil service” that will make office. under 
government more of a ‘‘ professional” and 
a regular occupation than of trade and 
bargain for place an@ patronage. Let the 
United States embody in their Constitution, 
as has the State of;New York, that there 
shall be “ no special, partial, or class legis- 
lation,” and make its laws on the ourrency 
conform to that provision of the Constitu- 
tion, —Peter Qooper, 
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gonias, and will here give afew remarks on 
that class of plants. Begonias are grown 
by some for their flowers, by others for 
theirfoliagé. They sre so- numerous in their 
vorieties and so different in their habits that, 
it is but ‘right we should classify them in 
some manner torbe able to- distinguish which 
the amateur should prefer. 
place all the varieties under four classes: Ist, 
‘the tall or tree-growing; 2d, the low or orna- 
mentab; 3d, the running ; and 4th, the tuberous. 

Of the first class we have many varieties, all 
of which, with few exceptions, are grown for 
their flowers, which bang drooping like small 
hearts ; while in class second the flowers are 
borne on strong stems, large and. open, Fore, 
most among those of class first. we place B. 
Saundersonii, cherry pink; B, ,Weltoniensis, 
pink; B. Weltoniensis alba, white; ~ B. “hy- 
brida multiflora, rosy pink; B. Richardsonii, 
new white; B. odorata, white; B. fuchsioides, 
scarlet; B. nigricans, pink. We have here 
eight varieties that are as good, if not the best, 
that can be selected out of alist oa wid 
Kinds; ‘Théfe are still a great 
Of class One that are grown for bin tie. 
As a saniple, we might name B. aryyrottigma— 
the Pheasant-spotted Begonia, as ve is some- 
times-called. Its leaves are very long and 
narrow, of a dark ae Pye spotted with 
white ; "flowers ea Fag) ett) new, 
has “its” foliage “sp te very Much like the 
former variety, only the leaves are more round 
and ofa paler green. 2B foliosa might well 
come in here as a.very neat and handsome 
plant. This variety bas a fern-like appearance, 
so desirable among plants. Its small leaves, 
producedin great abundance, droop very much 
in the fashion of a graceful Adiantum, , while 
for its flowers webave toécek waydown under 
the leaves. Too humble to aspire after the 
sunlight, like its gaudy neighbor, B. Rez, they 
content themselves in péeping out from 
among theirleafy bower. B. palmettifolia re- 
sembles in mifniature the tréé from Which it 
takes its name. A very pretty variety for a 
genera] collection. 

Of the second ‘class there are 86 many beauti- 
ful varieties that: it is sible to choose a 
few without slighting others, - I will here take 
eight kinds, and will leave others to choose as 
their péculfar fahcles “may dittate.”  B Rex 
stands at the*head of the list, with its great 
broad leaves spreading majestically over all 
its kind. This variety bas a broad green mar- 
gin running round the outer edge of the leaf, 
a deeper ring of white, and a narrow ring of 
green at the stem. & emaragdina, quite the 
opposite of the former, contents itself in send- 
ing small leaves ofa rich, velvety green three 
orfour inches above the pot 3B, Tia has a 
peeulfar metallic look’ about it, tliat ‘niakes it 
a favorite at sight, and the under portion of 
the leaf is erimson., 2 Robt. "Fiéist bas a very 
pretty green leaf, ‘the markings of which 
are very distinct. 2 Dedalia, a green leaf, 
mottled with black. 8. Leopardit is much 
like B. Rex, save that the white center is 
broader, with a green edging, spotted with 
white. 3B. majestica, similar to 8. Leopardii, 
with exception of white spots, is by far the 
best variety for easy culture I bave named. 
Last; but not least, is a seedling raiged by my- 
self some three years past, and named after 
one of our florists, B: Thomas Fairley. I may be 
pardoned if I say this variety suits me better 
than any I have ever cultivated, [t grows 
better, blooms more freely, and.then the 
markings are so beautiful—first a narrow belt 
of green, then a broader one of white, then 
a still broader blotch of green. Although I 
have called the first class the flowering, yet I 
hesitate to say. which of these two give the 
most flowers, Certainly the flowers of these 
are the finest, largest, and prettiest. 

Of the third class I only cultivate one varie- 
ty—B. glaucophylla scandens—a creeping variety, 
with large panicles of orange-salmon flowers 
and dark-green foliage, used amostly for hang. 
ing-baskets, where it delights to ramble, 
making one of the most beautiful plants for 
the purpose under cultivation. 

In the fourth class Iam not so well versed, 
not having “kept up with the times.” JB. 
tuberosa has a palé green leaf, the. ander Bide 
‘brilliant crimson, and flowers of pale pink, 
produced in great profusion in the fall. “B. 
Sutherlandii, one of the new varieties, is very 
pretty, having yellow flowers and, like all of 
its class, blooming profusely. 

Begonias are of easy culture, delighting in 
free, rich, sandy loam ; at certain seasons re- 
quiring very little water—on they must never 
be allowed to get ‘completelydry. The first 
and third classes are’ pro ted from cut- 
tings; the second from cuttings, or in 5 
more general way of taking a les breaking 
the ribs or veins, anid placing it lightly 6h the 
sand-bed, so that} the broken parts touch the 
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two or three weeks (or less, accord- 
at) young plants will shoot up 
oken vein. Those of the fourth 


class are increased from tubers, formed either 
oan rot 






on thes @ plant, When 

areto be they should be 
started into growth early in spring and freely 
“encouraged to action. Pot small plants into 
light earth; give plenty of beat and moisture. 
They delight in a quiet corner, where there is 
not much sun; yet they should not be placed 
in the shade. As the spring advances, give 
them more room, keep the atmosphere moist, 
‘and continue to repot as the plants may re- 
quire. In summer I generally keep mine in 
the cool greenhouse, after giving the glass a 
coat of whitewash, so the powerful rays of the 
sun will not burn the leaves, As winter ap- 
proaches, gradually slacken the supply of 
water, and toward December those of class 
two will commence to send out flower-buds. 
And to any one who has taken the trouble to 
care for these during the year he will be more 
than’ compensated with*# glorious show of 
flowers, th at resemble white wax eoated with 
crystal, Strange that plants so easy of cul- 
ture, requiring s0 little care, are not brought 
into better perfection! We very seldom see a 
specimen, and yet Lhave seen B Rez one year 
old with leayes measuring fourteen inches 
in diameter and three to four feet in 
circumference. To grow such a plant re- 
quires no sclentific knowledge; there is no 
great secret. Simply give the plant attention, 
good earth, plenty of drainage, light, not for- 
getting its fondness fora humid atmosphere, 
and room for the fibrous roots to seek out the 
good things contained in the flower-pot.— 
A. B., in Am. Farmer. 


Two GOOD WINTER-BLOOMING 
PLANTS. 


THE CYCLAMEN “AND- CHINESE PRIM- 
ROSE. 


I po not know of any two plants that, for 
ease of culture, neatness of habit, and free- 
dom and beauty of bloom, can compare with 
the plants above named—the Cyclamen Persicum 
and Prima sinensis of botanists. Through 
the continued and persevering efforts of 
florists, we have them of all shades, from the 
purest white to the deepest crimson. We 
have also double Primroses, red and white, 
and single ones, beautifully fringed, and the 
petals overlapping one another, so as to form 
almost a perfect circle. The foliage of the 
primrose is not unlike some varieties of 
geranium, of a rich green and slightly hairy 
or downy. 

The foliage of the Cyclamen Is so beautifu) 
that it would be worth cultivating for the 
beauty of its leaves alone, These are of 6 
rich dark green, mottled with lighter green 
and pearly white stripes and blotches, and dif- 
fering much with different plants. The under 
side of the leaf is light red. The temperature 
that suits them best is from 50 to 60 degrees, 
pat they are not hurt if the thermometer rans 
down to 35 degrees. ‘They also prefer a shady 
situation to ong in the fall sun, though a 
couple of hours”sun may be of advantage. I| 
have had the same Primrose in bloom for over 
three months and the Cyclamen six weeks. 

The soil for Primroses should be one-half 
sandy ‘loam and ‘one-half well-rotted cow 
manure, The roots are very find and hairy, 
and réquire open soil, The Cyclamen, having 
strong, fleshy roots, do better with a stiffer 
soil ; but it shonid be rich if you wish to sce 
fine flowers and bright leaves. I always rec- 
ommend good drainage, though many of the 
great horicultural lights of the day condemn 
drainage as useless, The bulbs of the Cycla- 
men increase in size every year, and I have 
seen them over five inches in diameter. Such 
large bulbs will give from fifty to one hun 
dred blooms. As soon as the weather gets 
warm the Cyclamen may be set out in any 
shady place, It will lose its leaves when the 
hot weather comes on. It will again start 
into growth about September. The Primrose 
is a little difficult to keep through the hot 





is not of so much moment, If they are putin 
a perfectly shady place and just enough water 
given tokeep them from wilting away, they 
will make finé plants for another winter and 
bloom freely, although I think the individual 
bloom is not quite as large as with young 

lants. Seeds of both Cyclamen and Primrosé 
Paonld be sown the last of Angust. The Prim 
rose will ‘bloom the same year; the Cyclamen 
takes from one to two year ‘but the bulbs 
willJast. for dosen years. ere are maby 
varieties of the Cyclamen, but the Persicum 
is the ouly one I ae recommend for winter 
bloom. Of course; the plants must be k 
clear of dust and Soll. —CrEpAR Movnt, 
Am, Farmer. 
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PLANTS } FOR VASES. 


Wa have seen and oe eo much latterly of 
the correct way to plant vases; Or pethaps it 
would be better to'say, to fill-vases with plants. 
It has s!ways appeared to me desirable to con- 
sider first the fitness of things, 1f we planta 
bed, itis well to adapt the size of the plants we 
use to the purpose intended, In planting ageo- 
metrically laid-out flower-garden it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep in view the design. 
So in planting a vase. If it be intended for a 
vase Of flowers, let it be so; if for a single 
plant, asa fern, etc., good taste is not out- 
raged. But do not let us attempt too much. 

We have covered the’ surface of a vase with 
Lycopodium denticulatum when a specimen Cya- 
thea has been growing therein, and do not 
think it objectionable. The same may be said 
of Tradescantia, with a little qualification. We 
do not think it at all advisable to attempt 
planting a ribbon-bed in an ordinary-sized 
vase. We say attempt because we have seen 
frequent trials of the plan, but nevera success. 

If we take one of the light, élegant vases 
usually found in drawing-rooms, for the pur- 
pose of holding flowers, and put therein 
one truss of Everlasting Pea, one of Mignon- 
ette, and a sprig of Smilax or a frond of 
Maiden-Hair Fern, we have something lizht, 
airy, and graceful. Ought not a vase to be 
planted after the same manner? We usually 
select nice, well-grown plants, of short, stocky 
growth, well furnished : Coleus, or Achyranthes 
Lindenti, or Borbonia, for center, and put 
Vierembergia gracilis with it; then we -use-in 
"glorious profusion ” sueh plants as Mauran- 
lia, Mikania scandens, Thunbergia, Tradescan- 
ila, Zorrenia Asiatica, Tropeolum, Verbena, 
ind many other plants, according to the posi- 
jon of the vases, whether shaded or otherwise. 

For upright plants among these trailers and 
tlimbers we place dwarf-growing, free-bloom- 
pg Fish Geraniums, with here and there one 
of the scarlet cut-leaved varieties ; also plants 
of Pilea. It is, of course, of t!e first import- 
ince to have the drainage perfect, so that the 
soil may never become water-logged. Have 
he soil such that all the plants will grow 
uxuriantly; then keep the upright-growing 
plants pinched in, so that they will never be- 
rome leggy, but keep well filled up with fo- 
jage. The foliage of the cut-leaved varicties 
of Geranium, Nierembergia, Pilea, etc., pre- 
rent anything like a heavy appearance; 
yod we think the effect far preferable to the 

wual plan of putting a strong Geranium, 

Yleus, Or any rank-growing variety of plant in 
he center, allowing such to outgrow and 
wertop everything beside. For a white- 
eaved plant we have found @naphalium lana- 
‘um weil adapted for vases, although not 
rood as a bedder, 

We do not say the exact number of plants 
tor the varieties which may-be put into a vase 
it one time. Everyone can make a selection 
juited to the purpose, and if plenty of trailérs 
ye used and the upright plants be judiciously 
placed and kept in proper trim we do not 
ibink a vase will have a crowded appearance. 
—Am. Farmer. 





RIPENING OF WINTER ~PRARS. 


Goon, well-ripened dessert pears late in 
wutumn and winter are usually a scarce article. 
This is vot due so much to the scarcity of good 
rarieties which ripen late in the season asito 
ihe want of proper care in gathering and. bring- 
ng to perfection. 

We know that many of our pomologists 
out the idea that the Vicar of Wink field can 
% made anything better than a fair cooking 
year; and, while we admit that it is nota vari- 
ity to be classed as best in quality, still, when 
vell grown and fally ripened, it is a good 
lessert fruit. In fact, there are very few of 
ur own late pears which will come out in good 
der unless ripeved in a proper manner. 
Chey will not bear the rough usage generally 
stowed upon apples, orripen well if exposed 
iO light and strong currents of air. 

late varieties of pears should be gathered 
fore touched by frost. Not shaken from the 
rees ; but taken off by hand, carefully laid into 
daskets,and then placed in a cool room for a 
lay or two, to allow all surface moisture to 
»ass off before packing away. Some kinds will 
ripen well if merely packed in barrels or boxes 
nd set away inacool place; but when one 
ias really superior fruit he can afford to do 
nore than this, and wrap each specimen in 
paper before packing away. This will pre- 
rent bruising to some extent and insure 
\ higher color when fully tipe. The 
pening process should proceed slowly, 
in order to produce a fine, buttery text- 
are, 80 much admired in our. first-rate 
pears. A cool, dry room is preferable to a 
warm cellar, and the packages, whether boxes 

or barrels, should be kept closed, in order that 
the temperature of the air within should not 
be subjected to constant variations. 

An examination of the frait from time to 

time will show when it ts near ripening ; and 
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then it should be brought into a warmer 

t, but not removed from the vessel 
‘n which it was stored, unless only a part of 
the contents is wanted at one time. In such 
cases the specimen may be taken out and put 
into a dark but warm closet, and there allowed 
to ripen up fully. For family use small 
boxes, holding a half bushel, are preferable to 
larger ones, as they are easily handled and can 
be brought out from the fruit-room without 
unpacking and placed in a convevient closet. 
The ordinary round cheese-box makes @ very 
good receptacle for late pears, and it is not 
expensive. 

If any of our readers have heretofore failed 
to ripen thelr Duchess d’Angoulémes or 
Buerre d’ Anjou, Lawrence, or Vicar of Wink- 
field, we advise them to try the above method 
of “making haste slowly,” and see if the 
quality is not sufficiently improved to pay for 
the extra laborand expense. 
SE 


TREATMENT OF OLEANDERS. 


A Virnenaas wants to know what to 
‘do with her er, which has become 


 #olarge as'to be troublesome. The best plan 


we can suggest is to plant it out-doors in the 
spring. It will make a grand growth and 
bloom during summer, and next fall let it die. 
Previous to the coming of frost, however, say 
about September Ist, take cuttings of the 
half-ripe wood, about four inches long. Now 
prepare & compost, two-thirds sand, one-third 
woods-mold. Fill three-inch pots with tbis 
aud fosert the cuttings. Put the pots ina 
elose, shaded frame or greenhouse and keep 
well watered. When cold weather sets in, 
keep them in a cool greenhouse, or some place 
where they will mot be much excited by arti- 


ficial heat. By February most of them will 


show flower-buds. Now put them (still in the 
poor, sandy soil) near the glass,in a warm 
greenhouse or bay window. Tosave watering, 
adozen ofthese little pots can be plunged in 
moss in ashallow box. When the new growth 


starts out around the flower-buds, pinch it out, © 


80 that all growth can be concentrated in the 
buds. Jf properly handled, by April.each little 
plant will be a bouquet of bloom. In summer 
these plants can be planted out, to make growth 
for more cuttingsin autumn. Those who wish 
large plants can keep them cut down as bushy 
as they may wish. as the Oleander pushes 
readily when cut back. We prefer the little 


plants. Oleauders generally do not bloom as 
well as they would because the young shoots 


around the Digponeds ar€allowed"to grow, 
to the injury of the bloom. . Pinch them out.— 
Am. Farmer. 





C. W. Hersert, of Rumovey, N. H., wintered 
112 Cotswold sheep, from which he has sold 
$325 worth of wool, 86 lambs for $575, and 
now has 142 sheep and 27 lambs left. The re- 
maining lambs are $108,-which makes 
the Meome from his flock of 112 sheep this 
summer $918. 


AGRICULTURAL 


ESTABLISHED 1841, 
THE 


PRAIRIE FARMER, 


The Great Leading Popular 
Farm OncKerd, and Fire- 
ae le eJournal of the North- 


FOR eR a 
LAR a Cag, ititetratea. 


Fe ome year, portpelll....8 2 2% 


Six copies, one year, postpaid as 
Ten copies (mates se ae ode! 


and one 





Papers will be sent to different post-offices, 
if desired. 


£ a=The numbers for the remainder of 1875 
e will be sent free to all new yearly sub- 
orn ers ay _ foie the time the names are peeetece. 
its or 


ges Saanee 
PIES iad canvassing documents sent 


A. 


Prairie Farmer Co., 
118 Monroe 8&t., Chicago, Il. 
2" Please say where you saw this 3 — ee 


TUBEROSE BULBS (onble Hlowerte@) 


Econd tT geereing bale ee - Bo. $4.00 oe 


re hundred extra large bulbs." ' $1.00 
“9 MILLER é& HAY es, “ sin 
57744 Germantown Avenue, adelphia, Pa. 


JA8s. M. Tepes. & CO., 
“RoR AR 

















Higganum, Ct. 





THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 
STRONG ES 


eivesce = 
sg ae 





EPEN DENT. 


t The Watches are better and the 
Prices per than ever. §", 


GREAT REDUCTION 


IN THE PRICES OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


We have just seaubealvnia ribs uate of Waltham 
Watches at greatly reduced prices. 


Silver Watches from ++ -<«« + $14 
Ladies’ Gold Watches from - - $40 
Gents’ Gold Watches from ~ - $52 


Every Watch a reliable timekeeper and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or the money will be refunded. 


We continue to send single Watches 


Every one who intends to buy s Watch should 
send for our Price-List, which ts sent free to all. 


ee ee. 
} een in INDEPENDENT. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Our prices are very low and we make no disoount 
to any one; and, while we will cheerfully answer any 
inquiries in regard to these watches, we want it to he 
distinctly understood that any letters asking for dis- 
counts or reduction in price will not be answered. 


pS EEE ______________s 
SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


a ge ae b 
IDAWY ao 
sthathun PRESEN 
SENSIBLE PRESENTS! 
At prices within the reach of all. 











ona = 5 py. Walnut Table, Drawer snd Or- 
namental Iron Stand, with the ing outfit fur- 
_nished free of 


HEMMER, B waeICR 825. RAIDER, BINDER 
oR Pooks OF COMON sinwun Nin” 


4-7, MCLEA & Cie pe HINE Te COMPA N¥. 
223 North Eighth 8t., Phil 


la, are Citi ly 
Ani aes tat 


she Datars unprecedented 

we Tumba ug you fate buylag at, wpaxorbitant 
sce beetles Stee For of 

SS tare emcee 


tc}? Agents wanted everywhere. | 









é ~ i —" . 
A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 
SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. 
Kaite a Sock or Stocking, eel and Toe, 


ipruse: br Se a Machine 


have one. 
20. 70.0¢. Responsible Agents wanted. 


204 nS EA PRA NANcn 


Fliiadelohis, Pa. 


2ELLs “o 


ah — SCHOOL .FIRE-ALARM 
iced, ful warren Catalogues 
ae 2 roy ay 


pryed- ER MANUFACTURING co. "s, 
664 to6%4 West Eighth St. CinecimmatsL 


“MENEELYS' BELLS. 








cpyrch Bel pnowe to the 
se reputation 
pub Sin sede, nich “ioe a 


ddress either wrote r WEST TRO 
Boi * us ENEELY & COMPANY. 








BUCHKEXE BELL FOUNDEY. 
Established in 1837. 









Ruperior Sint Gouget Tin, 
mounted with the best ae 


= Bioche, Chimes, ce. Fully 
arrante 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


we Se 


NE IMGERLY, 
af LLM aa 


te 


BELOIT . MINERAL SPRINGS, 


DO-MAGNESIAN), 
4 hie [Tans ARE A SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


for Kidney, Bi oapetive, and Bilious Dis- 
eases, Nervo. ‘poe Headache, Constipation, 
Liver Com _ all dis. 
yandler, of Columbia College 
i ur Druggist, o: address 

a ~~ + SPRING co., 
Beloit \ 

Refers to B. E. HALE, 96 Park Place, New York. 




































PROVIDENCE WRINGERS 


are Superior te All Others, for 
the Following Reasons: 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


~ Sana Bar Reb, | 


11 Warren Ste, New om 


H. B. NEWHALL, Agent. 
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‘DR RADWAY'S © 
SARSAPARILLIAN. , 6) 
“AMOUR. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF SoROFULA AND ALL 
GHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE. 


Lungs or Stomach, 
Skin or Bones, 


Flesh or Nerves, |. 


CORRUPTING THE SOLEDS: AND 
VITIATING. THE. FLUIDS. 

Chronic Bhenmatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con- : 
sumption, Bleedinz »f the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swelings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin and Hip Diseases,” Mefenrial “Diseases, 
Female Complaints. Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney. Bie4+-g 7 “Liver Com- 


plaints, etc. TMBrown wJan75 
Phivt $1 PER BOTTLE. 


R. 
RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and - Best Medicine. for, 
Family Use in the World 





ONE 50-CENT BOTTLE 

WILL CORB MORE OOMPLALNIS aND, 
PREVANY THE SYSTEM. AGAINSE SUD.-, 
DBN A1TAOKS OF EPIDEMICS..AND) 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE; 
BONDE AD DOLLARS | RXPENDED, FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TRNDANCRS 

THE MOMBNT RADWAY’S R#ADY 
RELIST 18S APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 
PAREN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, URASES TO PXIS8T. 

In all cases where pain or discomfort is expertenced , 
of if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, | 
Mumps, ‘Bad ‘Coughs. Hoarseness;’ Bilious. Colic, 
: Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy,; Fever and Ague, or 
With Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Douloureux, Téoth- 
ache, Marache, or with Lumbago, Pain'in the Back, 
or Ritetmatism, or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, 
of Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of! 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will cure youot the | 


worst of these, complaints in a few hours. 


mrs 


eek: 





DR: RADWA 


REGULATING. 


perfectly tasteless, sanloy bodice oh he bt 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases; SeGenh. Cons@pation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspep , Biliotsness, 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of. the Bowels, Piles, 
and allderanget ments.of the interpal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 

Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggist= 


Dr, Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 








. 





Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter stamp 
to RADWAY .& O@., No. 32 Warren St., cor. Church, 
New York. Information worth — will be 


sent you. - 





'THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


Geo. L. Burr, | cLorxHine. 
Geo. L. Burr, cLoTHine. 


“Buoeesson 10 FR N & BURR." (Established 1863.) 
| Wirehouses 188 and 140 Fulton Street, New York. 
J o 
ager toicne 2 port LARSRAR teres opens the Season with an unparalleled Stock, t 


hasere if Sait invited 

. ts, {es t $40.) ” Salt 5 ('s10 50, re — 
¥ 0 j to 8 
rere * Suits, . oa? Buiter 


$5 to $25. 

Boys’ Suits, | 

ORDERS BY MAIL. GEO. L. nc Cony Rant for Self-Measure and new System for Ordering 
RDERS BY MAIL. 


Clothing by Letter, of which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in 
all parts of the country to order with the certainty of receiving the most 

RDERS. BY MATL, | PERFECT FIT. attainable. 
RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples, Book of Fashions, and Prices SENT FREE on appiication. 
tof: aa AND APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR THE HOLIBSTS. 


a leg UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE 
or lowered to suit an rson i e and 
fi stie for king away in amnomenk. Inuniaen Dletol 
in cutting and boon to a 
i children and maled for w Titing, 
—— 300 ‘ni miles of new 


et oy 












to. | 
At treasure to 


Now York A ane | 


size, and ie. Tables for : 
eribbago-hoard: inlaid. ~Send for 
trated circular and quote THE INDEPENDENT. , 
LAMBIE & SARGENT, 
pasar) Sole Prop’s and M’t'rs, 793 Broadway, New York. 
— et 


ee EMAN & WOODRUFF, 




















SS “AF FREEMAN, late of FREEMAN & BURR), 
| have opened an éntitdly new and complete assortment of Fine Ready-made Clothing for Men and Boys , 
| unusually low-priees | 
BOYS’ SUITS,'$5 to $20. 
ORDER BY MAIL. 
en Samples of ‘ey wit raids of.our noted system of self- 
) gether with Fashion Plate. li be Sent Free on application. | 
CENTS’ FURNISHING COODS OUR SPECIALTY. 
“J.B. & J. M. CORNELL, 
; BUILDERS LN. TRON 
¢ 2 ; e 
" | Enables us to furnish and.erect all kinds of Iron Work for Buildings 
, to the entite satisfaction of he wo ries omer uNs from 


9) NEARLY OPPOSITE NEW POST- OFFICE, 
suits, $43:to'$30. OVERCOATS, $8 to $35. 
measurement, ope rfect fit_is guaranteed, 5 Free 
FINE WHITE SHIRTS TO ORDER. USUAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGY. 
30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
jus im all = of 


' (RON FRONTS, 


Columns, Girders, Stairs, Roofs, Mluminating 
Pitewtas sie &e, 


_ LAMP POSTS & LANTERNS, 


HOR HorExs, PARKS AND, DWELLINGS. 


a AND WROUGHT-IRON RAILINGS 


IN EVERY VARIETY 


Office, 141 Centre Sti, New York. 


Estimfates Promptly Furnished on Application. 


MIDDLETOWN | TE gasn ods? "ize NET 














PLATE COMPANY'S 


1 FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
he BP 


= NEW. DESIGNS. ’ 
Dealers. 


For Sale by all leading 
eT il : 
15D aE ee tts yy BS Street, N.Y. 


- = aes mae PRESENTS. 





ar kh. 









abr bime 


“osBoTYD (asnofzy dial’ 


ELEGANCE, BASICITY), iy, aa SUP#- 


FURNISURE OF Aldi K 
SUITABLE HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


LE = 











habit abso} 
red. Painless: no 
>for sep parce 

see Chicage ii 
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GING DOORS 











ore a neat, ornamental wood 
‘in WALNUT, 





$15. SHOT GUN. 











ranted ge or front ai jocks, a 

pong Waa-Cutier for $15. Ca For gale ve a ® 
be sent befo. RO. i 

PRI ER EE stonetiag = Se 











[December 9, 1876, 
hai 


stave Me anne 


ee ee 
NICKEL SILVER 


AND 


FINE WHITE METAL. 


Flectro-Plated Table Ware 
Ornamental Art Work, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


e best. Plated SPOONS and FORKS are those 
silver-Plated heaviest on the parts where necessaril 
he harshest wear comes, and pearing t the Trade-. 


1847—ROGERS BR OTHERS—XII. 


N. B.—This great improvement in ye ae 
Spoons and Forks is applied alike to each grade 

ate, Al, 8 and 12 0z.,as ordered. — 
machinery for manufacturin 
patented. The Wxtra or ‘* Stan 
this Com. 
per cent. 





d Plate 5 made by 


mped Al, sim iy and is 
tf heavion th than the Ordinary inerket spate 


THE 


COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


109 and 111 WORTH STREET. 





MERCHANTS ten plati hapges in their Pam. 
nerships or the formation of New Frrms will oblige, 
by communicating thesame to us, that their names 


may appear correctiyin the ‘COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 





REGISTER.” 


Desiring to have our Records as accurate as possi 
ble, we will accept the Statements and References of 
any Merchant, and give the same the most thorowh 
scrutiny. 

BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and MANUFACTURERS Will 
oblige by informing us if in any case their know. 
edge and experience do not harmonize with our re 
ports. We askthis that by fresh and thorough ip 
vestigation we may corfect errors, if any are fom ; 
to exist. 

“The “ComMerctat AGENCY Reeisrer” “Will be 
ready for delivery stiortly after the first of Januar 


next. 


McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 
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THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 


Repository 262 &' 263 Wabash Ave: Cele 


T. B. BYNNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 
FINE JEWELRY, 


American and Swiss. Watches, 
Key and Stem Windine 
A large and penkesl variety of desirable goods, 
much less than usual 
DISTINCT aananesin AND RETAIL 
DEPARTMENTS. 
Having decided to CLOSE OUT the Reta 
BRANCH of the business, will offer 


UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS. 


527 Broadway, 
St. Nicholas Block- 
——— 


Amateur Workers it 
-FANCY WOO 


are notified ‘that we have just issued our new 1 
revised ‘ 
CATALOGUE AND > ae 
f: Woods, wih prices 
persoulars. Forwarded on application with 9-cé 


GEO W. READ & C®O., 
196 to 200 Lewis St., foot of Sth and 6th sts., B. R., N. 


GAO eG 2557 Soronvtione Baan, em 











“HE INDEPENDENT ”’ PRESS, NOS, 21 AND 23 ROSE STREET, 
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